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German Destruction in Northern France 


Systematic Demolition Amounting to Chaos 


— How 


Denain and 


Anzin 


Steel Plant Was 


Destroyed — One Problem of Reconstruction 


ROM Major L. Descroix, consulting engineer, 
K who was attached to the headquarters staff 

of the French Army during the War, THE 
IRON AGE has obtained data additional to that al- 
ready published on the destruction wrought to 
iron and steel works, coal mines and other proper- 
ties by the Germans when they invaded France or 
on their withdrawal from territory they occupied 
when the turning point of the War loomed up and 
they saw they must retire. 

Major Descroix lays special stress on the 
destruction of the blast furnaces, forges and steel 
works of the Denain & 
Anzin Co., in the north 
of France, at Denain 
and Anzin; This com- 
pany, pronounced by Ma- 
jor Descroix to be the 
largest producer of steel 
in France, having an out- 
put of 400,000 metric tons 
per year, was also among 
the chief producers of pig 
iron, having made 335,000 
metric tons in 1913. Pre- 
liminary to describing the 
havoc inflicted at the De- 
nain and Anzin plants, 
Major Descroix says of 
the German operations: 

Wherever the German 
forces went they displayed 
a Savage spirit of destruc- 
tion. A close examina- 
tion, however, reveals the 
fact that there is a slight 
difference between the de- 
struction wrought in the 
north, the Pas-de-Calais 
and the Ardennes depart- 
ments and those inflicted 
on the mining industries 
of the east and particu- 
larly of Meurthe and Moselle. Gold judgment ruled. 

In the first case, the destruction was complete 
and thorough. It is merely a bare statement of 
fact to record that the whole of the mining and 
metal industries in these regions have been wiped 
out of existence. All that now remains is an in- 
describable mass of dynamited masonry, of totter- 
ing walls, and of twisted and scarred metal gir- 
ders forming a shapeless heap on the ground. 

From time to time the traveler observes a 
building apparently intact, but a close examina- 
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tion always shows that the metal work has been 
so Weakened by fire that the whole structure is 
ready to fall, and that even the work of pulling 
down buildings has been rendered more difficult 
by the fact that the bases of most of the pillars 
have been dynamited. 

In Lorraine there are a few complete build- 
ings. As in the north of France, all of the tools 
and mechanical equipment has been taken away or 
destroyed. Some of the blast furnaces have es- 
caped total destruction and a certain number of 
the mines are in a working condition. Not much 

has been left, but there is 
nevertheless a difference 
between the Lorraine dis- 
trict and the absolute 
chaos of the north. 


Destroyed to Cripple Future 
Industry 


The question naturally 
arises, what is the reason 
for this slight advantage, 
and the answer is that the 
German’s own interest 
guided him in his conduct. 
The industrial wealth of 
the north of France was 
looked upon as nothing 
more than a ransom taken 
from France. Germany 
had no particular use for 
the coal mines of northern 
France. But if she de- 
stroyed them she could 
strike an almost fatal 
blow at her enemy. 

At the end of 1914, 
when Germany realized 
that her plans had miscar- 
ried, and that the ransom 
she held would some day 
or other be lost to her 
without compensation, she began to get out of this 
industry everything available. Raw material, plant, 
scrap metal—all were taken, for Germany was re- 
solved that not an ounce of material she could use 
should be left behind. 

Germany always considered that she had ob- 
tained permanent possession of the Longwy and 
the Briey iron mines, and in consequence she had 
reason for maintaining these in the best possible 
condition. When the Allies put their blockade 
into effect, Germany realized that the operation 
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of the Longwy and Briey mines was as important 
for her supply of munitions as the working of the 
mines in annexed Lorraine. This necessity of get- 
ting everything possible out of the Longwy and 
Briey iron mines has been officially recognized by 
the Imperial Government, the Imperial General 
Headquarters Staff, the Association of German 
Metal Manufacturers and the- Association of 
Forges. 

Therefore the Germans 
Lorraine mines in operation. 


sought to keep the 
They were anxious 


to produce some of their pig iron on the spot, and 
in order to do so they had spared a certain num- 
In certain cases, after 


ber of the blast furnaces. 























having destroyed 
the blast furnaces, 
the Germans began 
to rebuild them, 
and for this pur- 
pose brought fire- 
bricks specially 
from Germany. A 
time after 
ward the work of 
reconstruction was 


short 


stopped and the 


\ \ ‘ 

Germans h 
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irnaces pulied down and the firebricKs sent DackK 
into Germany. It is possible that this was done 
owing to military events, wnich made the continued 


occupation of this ground appear doubtful, or 
may be that the general situation in Germany made 
the use of these These 


incidents took place notably at Auboué, where the 


blast furnaces unnecessary. 
mines and blast furnaces belong to the Pont a 
Mousson Blast Furnaces & Foundry Co. 

The probable explanation is that the German 
people thought that they could appeal to our sense 
of indulgence by this localized example of modera- 


tion. Germany held important interests in French 


mines near the eastern frontier; she also had big 
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holdings in the mines and factories of annexed 
Lorraine, the luss of which province she knew 
to be certain. She thought that by curbing her 
destructive spirit, she might save some of these 
interests. 


How a Great Steel Plant Was Ruined 


At the town of Denain, in the North Depart- 
ment, there existed a joint stock company known 
as the Société Anonyme of the blast furnaces, 
forges and steel works of Denain and Anzin. 
This company had six blast furnaces in operation; 
two of these had a daily output of 200 tons of pig 
iron, and the four others of 100 tons. Two blast 
furnaces of 300 tons capacity were 
under construction. It had two Mar- 
tin steel plants, comprising altogether 
eight furnaces, four of which had a 
capacity of 30 tons. One Thomas steel 
plant of four converters of 16 tons ca- 
pacity. Rolling mills comprising two 
heavy sets of blooming rolls for rough 
planing the ingots. Three heavy sets 
of rolls for rails, beams, and other big 
profiled material; mills for regular 
bars; mills for heavy, medium and 
light metal plates. There was a very 

important stee! 
foundry with the 
a necessary plant 
for rough planing 
“aq the castings at- 
tached to the 
' Martin steel 
plants Nos. 7 and 
* 8. It was here 
that were cast the 
stem and_ stern 
posts of one of 
the largest and 





most recent of the cruisers of the French navy. 

In addition to these shops working for the 
clientelle, the Denain factory comprised 
a number of shops working for its own require- 
ments and for the Anzin factory. These shops 
produced 1200 tons of varied castings per month; 
it supplied most of the refractory material re- 
it had mechanical departments for main- 
tenance and repair, and 152 coke furnaces. 

At Anzin, near Valenciennes, and six miles 
Denain, the company had another plant 
which comprised two blast furnaces of 100 tons 
daily capacity; one Martin steel plant, quite new, 
which would have comprised four furnaces of 30 
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tons, two of which had been finished and put into 
operation in May, 1914; two puddling furnaces; 
a rolling plant comprising a series of seven roll- 
ing mills capable of producing all kinds of bars 
f small and medium size. 

The annual production of the two factories at 
Denain and at Anzin was 300,000 to 350,000 tons 
if finished goods. The company only occasional- 
ly sold small quantities of rough or semi-finished 
goods. This output corresponded to 400,000 tons 
f pig and more than 400,000 tons of steel. The 
factory gave employment to 7500 workers, who, 
with their families, represented a population of 
25,000. During the period of reconstruction these 
people are for the most part without 
means of existence, and have been 
obliged to leave the district to which 
they are attached by long residence 
and customs. Their life in this dis- 
trict had been brightened and made 
more agreeable by the building of 
garden cities. The Denain & Anzin 
Co. had done everything possible to 
increase the number of these garden 
cities and had also erected infant, pri- 
mary and domestic economy schools, 
as well as hospitals, meeting halls, ete. 





























These big 
plants consumed 
annually more 
than 340,000 tons 
of coal, 380,000 
tons of coke, and 
950,000 tons of 


iron ore, in addi- 
tion to much sub- 
sidiary material 
for maintenance 
ind repair. For 
the Denain fac- 
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tory alone there were in service at the special rail- 
road station more than 1000 freight cars per day. 

The Denain & Anzin Co. possessed a consid- 
erable quantity of rolling stock. In addition to 
the narrow gage locomotives and cars, there were 
37 broad gage locomotives, 900 cars, of which 137 
iad a capacity of 20 tons and 157 a capacity of 40 
ons. Of this total there now remain 16 cars of 
10 tons capacity which happened to be at the Nor- 
mandy mines, and two cars of 49 tons capacity 
which were recently found in Meurthe and Moselle, 
in addition to about 50 cars and four locomotives 
which have been recovered from Germany since 
the armistice. 
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The accompanying photographs show what 


has happened to this magnificent industrial plant. 

One of the most painful details of the systema- 
tic destruction was that the work was carried out 
from the beginning of 1916 by Russian, English 
and French prisoners of war. 


Equipment Shipped to Germany 


Practically the whole of the blast furnaces, 
the steel works and the rolling mills has been 
destroyed and broken up. A certain number of 
machines and of appliances have been taken down 
and sent into Germany to be erected there. Among 
these is a steam engine of 5000 hp. used for driv- 


ing the rolling 
mills, turbine- 
generators, etc. 
The new equip- 
ment of the Mar- 
tin steel plant at 
Anzin evident- 
ly looked good to 
Captain Bécking, 


of the German 
cavalry This of- 
ficer, a metal- 
ANZ 
me x 
hye 
‘ : 


lurgist in peace times, had the entire plant sent 
to his own works at Mulheim-on-the-Rhein. 

The Union Co., Dortmund, Germany, secured 
possession of the plate and sheet mill, the site of 
which is shown in one of the illustrations. It was 
intended that this plant should begin production 
in the fall of 1914. It had been fitted up for the 
production of 50,000 tons of heavy plates per year. 
The mills were the biggest of their kind in Europe, 
and were to be capable of producing plates up to 
1.1 in. in thickness and 168 in. in width. With 
all its auxiliaries, comprising a stamping press, a 
motor of 10,000 hp., electrical and hydraulic ap- 
pliances, it covered an area of 7% acres. Of this 
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TABLE Il. METAL-WORKING INDUSTRIES IN THE INVADED REGION OF NORTHERN FRANCE 
(Departments of the Nord and Pas-de-Calais) 
(A) Blast Furnaces Annual 
production, 
1. Blast furnaces, forges and steel works of Denain & Sh ag — 
Anzin (Nord) 8 blast furnaces, coal mines, forges, steel works, 
, jliing mills, foundrieS ......-ccccceevssesscce 335,000 
2. Forges and steel works of the north and the east at 
Trith-Saint-Leg¢ nd Valenciennes blast furnaces, foundries, forges, steel works, 
rolling mils ..ccscsee : Acca tees *181,000 
Esperance works Louvroil (Nord) blast furnaces, steel works, forges, rolling mills 143,000 
a | stir 
The above represents 12.4 per cent of the total French prod 
(B) Steel Works, Forges Rolling Mills, Foundries— Capital 
4. Arbel Co. (Douai Forges) at Douai (Nord) Steel works (4 Martin furnaces), forges, foun- 
eae PAN cg bac pecssavauechs scene Cape 
5. Baume & Marpent, at Marpent (Nord) Steel works, forges, foundries, mechanical shops 700,000 
6. Foundries and ro ng mills of Biache-St. Vaast ( Pas-de 
Calais) Rolled meta (22,000 tons per year).......... 400,000 
. Brixs it Son (Nord)... ; , PORMOS soceceessrservesses see eee 
M. Dembiermont & Co., at Hautmont Nord) Forges . 5 aaa alae Sates ac LAtbepesceke depae 
>. Blast furnaces of Denain & AmBin...cccccccccccecse Steel works, 400,000 tons per year (see blast fur- 
DEES - a 26 soeeabe dé neki renee ‘asa a 2,400,000 
Don ge |} rs Denain (Nord). . Steel works (2 Martin furnaces), steel foundry, 
1700 tons per year ies ea a cin. oe 
11 x Bescampe, Ot RAMMGS CROPE) <vcccccccccdecrndcs Bolt works, 4000 tons per year. se : - nsvabare 
12. Doremieux Sons & Co., at Saint-Amand (Nord). Steel works, 5 puddling furnaces, forges, rolling 
mills 12,000 tons per year....ceeeees St cnes + daa 
13. Forge of Entre Deux Bois, at Hautmont (Nord) POrmed, DOI WOTEB «vo cs ckccseccecsesvancces 40,000 
14. Kscault & Meuse Co., at Anzin (Nord). ; Martin steel works, 62,000 tons per year; rolling 
mills, sheet metal and tubes, 89,000 tons pel! 
“ year: foundry, 12600 TOMB... cceccvseses . 1,000,000 
15. Esperance Works, at Louvroil (Nord)..........-ee+8:% Thomas steel plant (3 converters), 12 puddling 
furnaces, rolling mills, forgesS..........e5eee005 1,200,000 
16. Metal Works of Ferriére la Grande, at Ferriére-la- 
Grande (Nord) ....... ni : Ps ms ce ole bie eee Rolling mills, 20,000 tons per year.......+..4.-. 145,000 
17. Gehu Brothers, at Hautmont (Nord).... : ia SkassasbusesGcdbbanadan eee te eT en 
18. Steel Works and Art Foundry of Haine-St.-Pierre, at 
ee ES ee rer eee Steel foundry and steel works.........eeeeeeseees 
19. Hautmoent Rolling Mills and Tube Works, at Hautmont 
(Nord) 5 i rece hts aie al sii ed tak ete. ad & a ol ain 6K pang aco ne a I OME 5.4 cclewes end ate ddl pe anew mele 85,000 
20. Hautmont Bo!t and Iron Works, at Hautmont (Nord). Bolts, forges, 6000 tons per Year.....seeeeeeee seveee 
21. Hermant Hicguet Factory and Bolt Works, at Haut- 
Oe |) rr rr re 50.0tb aw 0000.0 6 MOOR ED dnb dint ebb 6 8 0.0.00 6.8 dine kieteee eee. Tukaetis 
22. A. Housez & Co., at Vieux-Condé (Nord)...... - Stampings and TOPPINGS ...cccccccccsccccccseses  cesees 
23. Phenix Co., at Rousies (Nord) ........ POrmem, BOR WOPK ac ciccccccccess i sink en, 18,000 
24. Leval-Aulnoye Forges, at Aulnoye (Nord) 5 RE Sa 6 ios ice oh aco tb 08 8 Kg ig 220,000 
25. Louvroil Metal Works, at Louvroil (Nord) . Thomas steel plant (3 Martin furnaces), rolling 
i a errr eT ee eee ee GsessRisevaeses-  ‘eaates 
26. Forges and steel works of the Marine & Homecourt, at 
REOMEIMORE CEIOTG) 6060000 000re sons osaes , ..... Forges and rolling mills (the main works are in 
the center and east, invaded) ........eeeeeee0. 14,000,000 
27. Martin, Maitte & Huberland, at Pont-sur-Sambre (Nord) Forges ......cccceeeeeceeceeesees peneesseeees  s00n8s 
28. Maubgeuge Iron Works, at Louvroil (Nord) . Steel works, 3 Martin furnaces and 12 puddling 
furnaces, rolling mills, forgeS...........seee0s 300 000 
29. Milourd Forges, at Milourd (Nord)...... ; hn <M or oe a tie a hic a bak Ne S68 88,000 
30. Metallurgical Co. of Montbard-Aulnoye, at Aulnoye 
FORGES <cvneke bane eats ba kena we es ee Steel works, forges, foundries.............+e+ee0. 1,600,000 
31. Northern Steel Works, at Hautmont (Nord).......... Steel works (3 converters), 1 Martin furnace... 400,000 
32. Forges and steel works of the north and east, at 
Trith-St.-Leger and Valenciennes.............e0e08 (See blast furnaces), steel works, forges, foundries, 
PO FE eo iccd ene ace eoven ene sc ede eee eCe es 3,000,000 
33. Louis Piret & Co., at Jeumont (Nord)..... ee ven GS toe wie sto ae ROR Se Ee Se  -. abe aed 
34. Metallurgical Society of Pont & Vendin, Lens (Nord). Blast furnaces and steél works, built in 1914.... 5,000,000 
35. The Providence blast furnaces, forges and foundries, 
at Teawioont CHS ok cc nsacs seca nsbice ss owadene Martin steel plant. rolling mills, foundries........ 3,600,000 
56. Recquignies Forges, at Recquignies (Nord).......... Forges, rolling mills, tubes........ccccscccscvses 660,000 
37. St Amand Forges and Rolling Mills, at St. Amand 
(Nord) 9 6: hla a ae ae ee aan in Nae ae ae a ee PRON REE 6k 00'o. 00s Saeed eK eed decease ns 200,000 
38. Sambre Blast Furnaces and Rolling Mills, at Haut- 
ment CRG) ndccisrerncesere ere ae shee bea aeee Steel works, 3 Martin furnaces, 6 puddling fur- 
naces, rolling mills, 60,000 tons per year........ 480,000 
39. Sambre and Meuse Steel Works, at Jeumont (Nord) 
Be OE BROAe THD co srb dnd 45 ca dSkd 0s Renee Steel works, 6 converters, 1 Martin furnace, steel 
foundry; 15,000 tons per year........eeeeeees 800,000 
40. Henin-Lietard-Romain Sartiaux & Sons Steel Works, 
at Henin Lietard (Pas-de-Calais ...s.. Martin steel plant, steel foundry; mining material ; 
5460 CONS MOP YORE .ccccccccccscsevcsvescscce 540,000 
41. Senelle-Maubeuge Metallurgical Co it Sous-les-Bois 
(Nord) ; is . Foundry, steel works, rolling mills, mechanical 
construction (See Tables II and III)........ 3,200.000 
42. Tube Works, at Solesmes (Nord) 500 ow RO: EE Oe ls bh 06.00 c65 dee ee rseseensees 240,000 
43. French Society for the Production of Tubes, at Louv- 
POs TENORGD acaccceses Martin steel plant, tube works; 18,000 tons per 
CEE i eae A SRARA® OEE D OD Sd 64 2600 TERE 800,000 
44. Tube Co. of Valenciennes et Denain, at Valenciennes 
(Nord) . Tube works, 10,000 tons per year....ccccccccsecs 700,000 
(C) Mechanical Construction and Steel Girders ; 
45. Baudon & Co., at Ronchin-lez-Lille (Nord).. » nn pon OE SR EE hou s60554000ns ae Rhea KS eeee 
46. French Co. of Mechanical Construction (formerly Cail), 
ao i . } as é ...+.. Locomotives, sugar pant machines, general en- 
NN eee ea kid keds a Gam & i Ob We aa OAR ee 3,600,000 
47. Decauville Co., at Petite-Synthe (Nord)..... «ek we eG I ne i oo vn bee ek ck oa 1,000,000 
48. Ed. Delattre & Co., at Ferriére-la-Grande (Nord).... General engineering, construction of rolling mills, 
SUNN TRUE bcc Schdedcecesosccerecésnesessis #6094880 
49. Dujardin & Sons, at Lille (Nord) ‘ ; . Steam engines ........ 1 bb6006 6486 b446bR OES OS . Bebedne 
50. Fives-Lille Co., at Fives-Lille (Nord)... Boiler work, locomotives, general engineering, 
I a i te eee Ge 3,000,000 
51. Franco-Belge Railroad Material Co., at Raismes (Nord) Locomotives, 80 per year; wagons, 2500 per year 2,000 000 
52. Hautmont Engineering, Forge & Foundry Co., at Haut- ? 
mont (Nord) ani hiuhbwaws canoes ehh he eee he eaeee Steel girders, 5800 tons per year..........secee 200,000 
53. Metallurgical Co. of Hautmont (Nord)............++. Steel SITGers, THRTCRE THAUOTIA] siciccvscccciose ‘tameds 
54. Malissard-Taza Forges and Engineering Works, at 
Anzin (Nord) and at Beuvrages..... setae eee Rolling stock for mines and railroads: 1200 
ts wagons and 8000 small wagons per year....... 185,300 
55. French Railroad Material Co., at Maubeuge -....- Metal girders, rolling stock, sheet metal work.. 720,000 
56. Maubeuge Metal Working Co., at Douzies-Maubeuge 
CNOPG)  .covvdenccevececeveevoverssesces secasece MOtRn Sirders, Geobery material. ... a6 scccscasvccss 320,000 
57. L’Abeille, Sculfort & Fockedey Co., at Mammemes COTE) MOCRINS THOHE wih seviccvcevcccvcctesseavevsstee sevens 
58. French Metallurgical and Engineering Co at Fer- 
riére-la-Grande (Nord) Aes a cone 5 a in I CE os oe case nek pemwleaics 50,000 
59. North of France Engineering Co., at Blanc-Misseron 
BED: se eck ae ee weecece er ey a ow sat oo i al a a a aa LN Tae 2.200.000 
60. G. Ramez. Dumez & Co., at Hautmon (Nord)........ Steel girders, railroad material. L+xnibesemebesat | Gaui 
61. Venot & Co., at Onnaing (Nord).. artes tenet sae General engineering, foundry, boiler work...... 90,000 
62. Ch. Vermot. Valere, Mabille & R. Pelgrins Co., at 
Deeies- (HORE 5. ckkis dass op aces Chat Che anes Rolling stock, iron and brass foundry.......... 1,600,000 
63. Vautier & Co. at Maubeuge (Nord)..........se008. BEEe: SHEED sends ees ccd orrdecarccccrétcczeacesn. “kt 
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plant there now remains nothing more than the mines of Bilbao, in Spain, and the ruins of its mills. 
stone foundations which have been carefully de- At the present time, it is impossible to give an 
stroyed by dynamite. exact evaluation of the loss suffered by the com- 

It will be noticed from the illustrations that pany, but it is more than probable that, based on 
the buildings in which the rolling mills once stood 1914 values, the total is more than $20,000,000, 
still remain. It would be a mistake to suppose, and may run to $26,000,000. 


vam 
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TABLE II.—THE ARDENNES METAL INDUSTRIES 
(This department was completely occupied by the enemy) 





1) Blast Furnaces Annual 
production 
1. Gorcy Metallurgical Co., at Vieux-Molhain blast furnace...... ‘ ...tons 14,000 
B) Steel Works, Forges, Rolling, Mills. Foundries Capital 
2. Auberives Metallurgical Co., at Auberives......... Tul foundry and heavy parts (5 cupolas)..... $1,890.000 
3. Bidez & Haller Co., at Fumay....... Foundries eee 119.000 
1. Blagny-Carignan Forges, at Blagny and at Carignan, *heet metal rolling mills, 8500 tons per year 200,000 
a Bolt Works, at Chateau Regnault-Bog . if 7 
30gny aux, Levrezy. Flize. jolt works and forges, 10,000 tons per year; roll- 
gny, Braux, Levrezy, Flize......... ng mills 32,000 tons per year.. . . 1,100,000 
6. Brevilly Forges, at Brevilly (Ardennes). Martin teel works, forge, nail factory : 300.000 
7. Leopold Barrachin, at Signy-le-Petit Foundry: stoves ........ ‘ © = ee eee 
Lefort & Co., at Mohon, St. Marceau, Char 
Monterme, etc. ..ccccss: M plant, forges, rolling plant, 
a 600.000 
9. Ch. Liegois, at Givonne .. ; Heavy too 7 eG Die eee pate en ek: enemas arias 
10. Margut Foundries and Steel Works Stee work (4 cupolas), 1 Martin fu ice, mal- 
eable nd bronze castings... ; 240.000 
11. French Metal Co., at Givet... i. Re nz ills for all metals.. 7 5,000,000 
12. Morel Forges and Foundries of St. Nicholas, at St 
| rrr ee eet Ktalea Forges, foundri« rolling mills, stoves 
13. Sedan Forges, at Sedan........... ; Forges, rolling mills . ‘ee 160.000 
14. Metal'urgical Society of Senelle-Maubeugs it Laval- 
AR ae ee oxen 7 Rolling mills, foundry (See Table I) 3,200,000 
15. Vireux Molhain Forges, at Vireux Molhaix Martin and Thomas steel] plants, forges, ro'ling 
mills on foundr; 4000 tons finis 1 goods 
1 on ns per year 800.000 
siasuapudnenantennsanneneeeteinecsqusieeitendeh teneagenanunaennmnemenittongsesinasenesiemenenentiamendtamasmmemmiimtsitassentiaiiiatetzasititaattetataiinasitiinieassaiiin tial aiiainiia a 
however, that these are still capable of being In common with many French concerns, it was 


used. In order to round off their work of destruc- the practice of the Denain & Anzin Co. to set aside 
tion, the Germans set fire to large quantities of an important proportion of its profits for exten- 
wood which the pioneers had stored in these build- sions and improvements, in order not to have to 
ings. These fires were started on October 20, apply to outside sources for new capital. This 
1918, and lasted three days. All the metal girders careful method of operating made the French com- 
have been eaten by the flames to such an extent panies decidedly richer than would appear from 
that the whole of the buildings are ready to fall. their registered capital. This company, for in- 

In addition to these two plants, the Denain & stance, had a capital of only $2,400,000. Each 
Anzin Co. had a coal plant at Agincourt, to the year the company set aside from profits from $3,- 
south of Aniche. This had been purchased a short 000,000 to $3,200,000 for extensions and improve- 
time before the war and had been extended, new ments. By reason of this policy, the factories had 
borings had been made and by-product coke ovens progressively grown from the year 1835. This 
had been erected. All were destroyed by the Ger-- naturally leads to another of the problems regard- 
mans. The iron mines near Longwy, in which the ing reconstruction. 


a 


TABLE III.—METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE INVADED DISTRICTS OF EASTERN FRANCE (LORRAINE) 


CTION OF PIG IRON Production of Pig Iron 
Per year, 


Longwy Basin— Per day, (1913) 


tons tons 
1. Gorey Metallurgical Society at Gorcy 2 blast furnaces, forges, steel works, rolling mills 120 *36,000 
2. French Metallurgical Society, at Gorcy.. Foundries ...... : oecves e- : : 
3. Longwy Steel Co. Works, at Mont St. a 2er nnn 
eR ere earn rr er re 7 blast furnaces, 2 steel plants, rolling mills, foundries 1200 55.006 
4. Chiers Blast Furnaces Co., at Longwy... 4 bast furnaces ........ ons ' , 350 $1,000 
Steel works, rolling mills, 70,000 tons of stee per 
year. 
5. F. de Saintignon, at Longwy and Gou- am 72 00 
PRINCORTE  ncecctccocescscnecsesverses 4 telase TUTMAGOS. occ cccescsccces sce eeces ; 50 173,000 
6. Providence Forge Co., at Rehon......... 3 blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills... “£20 eann bee 
7. Senelle-Maubeuge Metallurgical Co. atj5 blast furnaces ....... passe eses eee hs aes ' oe see, 
Senelle-Longwy and at Villerupt...... 1 2 steel works, rolling mills, 2 blast furnaces.......... — ok a00 
8. Mare Raty & Co., at Saulnes......... .. Mines: 4 blast furnaces.........sceeee- jpawede oo 51 700 
9. Lorraine Industrial Co., at Hussigny.... 2 blast furmaces .....-...e-sesreeeerernvens nh: ; 191 70.000 
10. Auberives and Villerupt Co., at Villerupt. Mines; 2 blast furnaces, foundries..........+++. eacs 90 70, 
ll. Micheville Steel Works, at Micheville- : es 
VUMGGEE:. agate te cos code enenes ts eeeut Mines, 6 blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills , 110 390,000 
Briey Basin— 
12. Company of the Marine and Homecourt, : i : eve 
~ RR a re Mines, 7 blast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills : 1300 376,000 
13. De Wendel & Co., at Joeuf.........e05 Mines, 8 bast furnaces, steel works, rolling mills...... ++ — 
14. Pont & Mousson Co., at Auboue........ . Mines, 3 blast furmaceS......-++++serereeveeees ose 285.000 
Vancy Basin— = . ‘ 200 000 tones e+ on 
15. Pont & Mousson Co., at Pont & Mousson } blast furnaces, pipe foundry, 200,000 tons — —_ : 
Approximate total . (tons) ». 797,000 
Representing 52.8 per cent of total French productior 
*Figures having asterisk are estimated production and are not gua anteed exa 
company had important holdings, were sacked. The In place of all these establishments which have 


company also lost its two ships which were used grown year after year, it is obvious that it will be 


or bringing ore from Spain necessary to build entirely new and modern works, 
Of its original possessions the Denain & Anzin laid out on modern lines. This is a point of view 


Co. now holds its iron mines located at La Fer- which will be readily understood in America; but 
riére-aux Etangs, in Normandy, its share in the iron unfortunately this is not always clearly seen in 
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France. The law on war damages provides for 


an indemnity to cover the restoration of factories 
which have existed, and not at all for the con- 
struction of factories on new plans. Applying this 
principle with more zeal than intelligence, the in- 
spectors carefully and slowly calculate the value 
of every bit of wall which may have been left 
standing, even though it may be necessary to 
pull that wall down before the work of reconstruc- 
tion can commence. This value is deducted from 
the amount to be paid to the manufacturer as com- 
pensation for the damage he has suffered. 

This false point of view operates detrimentally 
towards manufacturers by raising difficulties and 
delaying the work of reconstruction to the dis- 
advantage of the entire nation. The Government 
officials do not pay any attention to the necessities 
of progress. They ignore the losses due to the 
fact that during a period of ten years—from 1914 
to 1924—tthese factories could have set aside every 
year more than $3,000,000 for improvements on 
the plant as it existed at Denain and at Anzin in 
1914. In other words, when, in 1924, the Denain 
& Anzin factories are rebuilt the company will 
have got back its plant as it existed in 1914, and 
not as it would have existed in 1924 if the war 
had not intervened. And during that time Ger- 
many will have continued production with plants 
which have been unaffected by the war. 

The accompanying tables, setting forth the metal 
working industries in the invaded districts of 
France are supplied by Major Descroix. 


SELLING THE SURPLUS 


How Manufacturing Plants and Equipment Will 
Be Disposed Of 

WASHINGTON, July 8.—Arrangements have been 
completed by the United States Shipping Board and 
Emergency Fleet Corporation to dispose of their sur 
plus materials and equipment. Included in the huge 
stocks which will be offered for sale are complete manu- 
facturing plants, entire shipyards, drydocks, com 
pleted and uncompleted ships and all sorts of materials 
of iron, steel and wood, down to scrap metal. 

Sales are to be consummated either by open bidding 
on advertised items or from price lists made up after 
careful study of existing market conditions and ap- 
proved by the Sales Review Board. Industries which 
may be especially interested in the sales are chiefly 
the shipbuilding, steel, railroad, structural and general 
manufacturing concerns. 

Upon the sales lists are numerous allotments of 
machinery, equipment and supplies, machine tools and 
fixtures, electrical machinery, boiler and forge shop 
equipment, marine equipment and accessories, air com- 
pressor equipment, contractors’ equipment and sup- 
plies, bridge and gantry cranes, steel plates, shapes 
and -bars, pumping machinery, scrap metals, lumber, 
deck equipment, galley equipment, marine railways, 
housing and transportation projects, hospital and com 
missary supplies, ete. 

The American Steel Export Co., 233 Broadway, 
New York, after competition, has been awarded the 
contract to handle all foreign sales until Sept. 1. 

It is the purpose of the Shipping Board to sell to 
the market and not to break the market. The officials 
in charge will co-operate closely with other Govern 
mental agencies including the Director of Sales of the 
War Department, and with the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in ascertaining market conditions. 
Wherever it appears that the unloading of a large 
quantity of any particular product will unduly disturb 
the regular trade channels or react unfairly upon par- 
ticular industries, steps will be taken to limit sales and 
to distribute them over such periods as will most satis- 
factorily permit of absorption of the surplus stocks and 
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material on hand without embarrassment to any inter- 
est concerned. 

No open sale, where the original cost of the items 
covering one transaction exceeds $5,000 will be final 
until approved by the Sales Review Board of the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Where a sale is made at 
prices not lower than the minimum prices established 
by the Sales Review Board, such approval will not be 
necessary. First opportunity for purchase will be given 
to the other Government departments which may have 
use for them. 

It is planned to advertise the sales widely in the 
daily newspapers of the country. Firms and companies 
that are considered possible buyers will be circularized 
direct. Upon request, names will be placed on the 
mailing list that is being made up. 

Salvage or used material will be sold subject to de- 
terioration and subject to inspection by the buyer. 
Surplus or unused material will be sold carrying the 
original manufacturer’s guarantee and the double 
United States inspection required before acceptance. 

All sales will be made for cash on delivery, unless 
they are of such nature that guarantee or payment can 
be secured by mortgage or unless the conditions affect- 
ing the sales are such as to make it advisable to extend 
short time credit in cases where loss to the corpora- 
tion through failure to make a sale might be greater 
than the risk involved in the credit transaction. 

General information on sales activities can be ob- 
tained from the Supply and Sales Division main office 
at Philadelphia, or from branch offices at New York, 
New Orleans, Chicago and Portland, Ore. Sub-offices 
and warehouses are to be established at Boston, Jack- 
sonville, San Francisco and Seattle. Completed ships 
will be sold by the Shipping Board at Washington. 
Partially completed ships by the secretary’s office of the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation at Philadelphia; com- 
pleted shipyards, complete drydocks and marine rail- 
ways and complete manufacturing plants by the Ship- 
yards Plant Division at Philadelphia; and housing and 
transportation projects by the Transportation and 
Housing Division at Philadelphia. 

Sales of surplus supplies were reported to the Di- 
rector of Sales of the War Department, totaling $33,- 
679,000 during the week ended June 20. This may be 
compared with $11,535,000 for the previous week and 
$9,250,000 for the week before that. 


Hearing on Manganese, Tungsten and Other 
Claims at St. Louis 


Sr. Louis, July 7—The War Mineral Relief Com- 
mission appointed by Secretary of the Interior Lane to 
adjust war contract claims in the mineral industries 
held a number of sessions in the Federal Building at 
St. Louis recently and then departed for Little Rock, 
Ark., enroute to the Pacific Coast. 

At the local hearings the claims of Victor Rakowsky, 
a zine operator of Joplin, Mo., the Ozark Manganese 
Co., P. M. Bilharz, M.-E. Johnson of Muskogee, Okla., 
the Manganese Development & Mining Co. and the 
Kelsey Mines Co. were heard. Most of the claimants 
pointed out that special machinery was installed, plants 
were altered and other expense was entailed in order tc 
speed up production on Government contracts which 
later were cancelled in whole or in part. 

The hearings of this commission are being held in 
accordance with the bill passed in Congress on March 2, 
last, for the relief of firms holding war contracts which 
claim to have lost money through the cancellation of 
the contracts and the consequent drop in market prices. 
Section 5 of the bill appropriated $8,500,000 for the re- 
lief of manufacturers and producers of manganese, 
chrome, pyrites, and tungsten. Up to June 2 claims for 
$18,000,000 had been filed by mineral producers and 
manufacturers. 


The business of the Gauld Co., Portland, Ore., has 
been taken over by the Gauld Supply Co., Inc., under the 
laws of Maine. The directors of the new company are 
Wm. P. F. Ayer, president; Thomas Nickerson, vice- 
president; G. A. Ricker, treasurer; Theo. W. Little and 
Carl T. Teller, all of whom are prominently connected 
with the Walworth Mfg. Co. 








How the Inland Steel 


Complete New Steel Plant Containing Ten Open- 


Hearth Furnaces, 600-T 


40-in. Rolling Mills Erected While War Was On 


N the summer of 1915, when it was seen that the 
European Allied Governments would have to 
look to this country for munitions, the man- 
agement of the Inland Steel Co., Chicago, de- 
cided to enlarge its Indiana Harbor works to assist 
in meeting the forecasted demand. How exten- 
sively and expeditiously the work was done, the 


result being the creation, partly on ground re- 
claimed from Lake Michigan, is here outlined. In 
the annual review numbers of THE IRON AGE in 


the past four years the improvements and additions 
completed and contemplated by the company have 
been mentioned, but heretofore the undertaking in 
its entirety has not been summed up, or anything 
like an adequate description given. With so much 
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pper View—Looking Through Billet Yard, a Hydraulic Dredge Being at Work in the Background. Much filling wa : 
lone, some of the sand being pumped from Lake Michigan and some being brought in cars from a distant point 
wer tird’s-eye View Taken in September, 1916, Showing Progress on Mill Buildings and Men at Work on Gas Pro- ef 
eye ducer Plant : 
to command attention only brief mention can be ment between the two plants. The double-track s 
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given to various features, even at this time. A 
second installment of this article, dealing with the 
rolling equipment, motor room and turbine station 
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on Mixer and and 


and miscellaneous features of the plant will appear 
in the next issue of THE IRON AGE. 

When the expansion was inaugurated, the In 
land Indiana Harbor works was divided into two 
plants, the old, or Plant No. 1, containing open- 
hearth furnaces, mills and shops, and the newer 
one, or Plant No. 2, separated from Plant No. 1 
by the New York Central, Baltimore & Ohio, and 
the E. J. & E. railroads, containing the blast fur- 
naces and coke plant. Private communication 
tween the two plants was through two tunnels 
one a single and one a double track. The single- 
track tunnel, arranged for either standard broad 
gage or narrow gage equipment was seldom used 
except for the transmission of narrow gage equip- 


be- 





tunnel was, and is, used principally in transferring 
molten iron from the blast furnaces to the open- 
hearth furnaces in Plant No. 1. 
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The acreage of Plant No. 


mn the south by the Pennsylva 
west by the East Chicago canal, on the north by Chicago canal, on the north by Lake Michigan, and 


the New York Central, and on 
diana Harbor section of the 
system, is approximately 45 ac 


Progress Photograph, 
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! a Test Load of 200 Tons. The view gives an idea of the substantial construc- 
characterizes the entire new plant of the Inland Steel Co. 


1, which is bounded Plant No. 2, which is bounded on the south by 


, 


nia Railroad, on the’ the E. J. & E. Railroad, on the west by the East 
the east by the In-_ on the east by Lake Michigan, has 240 acres of ac- 


New York Central tual and future land within its boundaries. When 
res, the improvements were started in 1915, there were 


Showing Men Setting Housing Shoes for the 32-In. Mill of the Inland Plant 
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Lower Part of the. 600-ton Mixer Near 


machine is motor-driven through worm gearing, one of the 
two motors being shown in the foreground Control of the 


mixer is from the scalehouse on the platform 


Completion The 


only 128 acres of actual land. The remainder con- 


sisted of riparian rights. 

Operating at that time in Plant No. 1 
were 12 60-ton open-hearth furnaces, the 
fuel for which was oil or tar, and which 
were served by an auxiliary gas-producing 
plant, consisting of 36 


Wellman-Seaver- 
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Motor-Driven Mechanism for Operating the Soaking-Pit Covers Through Worm Gearing, Chains and Wire Rope. 
In circle is shown top of pits 
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Sectior of Coal and 


Ash Handling Equip 
ment at Inland Plant 
No. 2 It serves gas 
producers and a bat 
tery of stoker-fed boil 
ers The structure 
135 ft. in height. The 
out has proved 
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Morgan producers, capacity of each, 2000 lb. of 
bituminous coal per hour. 

In operation in Plant No. 1 at that time were a 
36-in. blooming mill, 24-in. billet and sheet bar mill, 
24-in. bar mill, 90-in. plate mill, several sheet mills 
and a merchant or continuous mill. With the ex- 
ception of a few feet at the ends of the mill build- 
ings, Plant No. 1 was well filled up and in con- 
templating additions the company faced the neces- 
sity of building a new, isolated plant containing 
furnaces, mills and accessories. 

To the equipment operated at that time has been 
added ten 90-ton open-hearth furnaces, a 40-in. 
blooming mill, 20 soaking pits, a 28-in. mill, a 32-in. 
mill, blast furnace, pumping station, scrap yard, 
laboratory, gas producers, coal ard ash handling 
equipment, additional coke ovens, a machine shop, 
and all else that goes with these, including many 
large mill buildings and a fireproof storage building. 

» Atthat time, all the available land in Plant No. 2 
was taken up by two blast furnaces, and a by- 
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product coke plant, together with trackage. What 
few acres of land were available were composed of 
slag dumped into the lake from time to time. Con- 
sequently, in excavating for foundations and for 
water lines and sewer, much difficulty was experi- 
enced, but with considerable blasting and steam 
shovel work the excavating was completed in rec- 
ord time. Sewers and water pipe excavations were 
backfilled with lake sand, the slag having a tendency 
to attack the piping. Some of this sand was 
brought in cars from a point a few miles along the 
lake shore and some was pumped from Lake Michi- 

gan by a “sand-sucker.” The excavating 

totaled 200,000 yd. The total yardage of 
~> concrete in the foundations for the new steel 
plant, including mills, furnaces, buildings, 
etc., was 80,000. 


Lisiheesie A 1131-Ft. Serap Yard 
celal The new scrap yard is 1131 ft. long, in- 
cluding a section on the extreme north end 
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for breaking pit scrap. The span of the 
crane runway is 100 ft. The yard is served 
by one 10-ton combination scrap and bucket 
crane and two 10-ton bucket cranes. The buckets 
used are motor-operated and the magnets are 60-in. 
in diameter. The scrap-breaking section is served 
by two 25-ton traveling cranes. Both are equipped 
with auxiliary hoists and are arranged for magnet. 
The ball used is a steel casting and weighs approxi- 
mately 19,000 Ib. 

The drop, or scrap-breaking crane runway, is 
much higher than the scrap yard runway, allow- 
ing the ball a free drop of 108 ft. It is arranged, 
however, so that the regular yard cranes can oper- 
ate in this section. 

Between the scrap yard and open-hearth Plant 
No. 2 there is a space for future storage of coal 
and for gas-producers for the open-hearth furnaces 
should occasion arise. 


Ten Open-Hearths in New Plant 
Open-hearth Plant No. 2 consists of ten Laugh- 
lin furnaces. They are 34 ft. in length at the 
hearth, by 15 ft. wide, and were originally designed 
for a capacity of 60 tons, but each has been length- 
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ened 4 ft., thereby increasing their capacity to 
lightly over 90 tons. The furnaces are operated 
mn heavy oil and tar, but chambers as well as flues 
are in for gas. Oil and tar enter the plant in tank 
cars and are unloaded by gravity into three 50,000,- 
gal. storage tanks, and from these are pumped into 
three 300,000-gal. storage tanks. The furnaces are 
served on the charging side by two 75-ton cranes, 
with 78 ft. span, used for delivering molten iron 
from ladle cars to the furnaces. They are also 
served on this side by three 71-ton floor chargers. 
lhe charging boxes are loaded with scrap in the 
vard and delivered by locomotive over an inclined 
trestle to the charging floor. 
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tional Blevation of the Mixer and Open-Hearth Building, 
as Well as that Which Serves the 














On the pouring side the furnaces are served by 
two 150-ton ladle cranes with a span of 54 ft. Each 
furnace has a complement of ladles, including a 
100-ton steel ladle and 300 cu. ft. slag ladle. Each 
furnace is also served by a 6'-ton jib crane. For 
repairing ladles there is a large brick-lined pit be- 
low the floor level, which allows the men to work 
without interfering with operations, or being in- 
terfered with. The cranes in this building are 
served by a 5-ton repair trolley running across the 
building, which cuts down the time required to re- 
pair cranes considerably. 

The open-hearths are each equipped with a 
waste heat boiler, these being connected with the 


Showing the Crane that Empties the Ladies into the Mixer, 
Pouring Side of the Open-Hearths 
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waste gas flues between the furnace and the stack, 
and after the waste gas passes through the boilers 
it is delivered to the stack beyond the boilers. To 
take care of the loss in draft because of these boil- 
ers, turbine-driven fans are employed to draw the 
gases through the boilers. The boilers are tied into 
the high-pressure steam main. 

In the extreme south end of the open-hearth 
building has just been completed a 600-ton Mohr 
semi-cylindrical hot metal mixer. It is motor-driven 
through worm gearing, and has a double drive, 
either of which is capable of driving it. The mo- 
tors are each 80 hp. The molten iron for the 
mixer will follow the same route as it formerly did, 
and the same hot metal cranes will dump it from 
the iron ladles into the mixer and deliver it from 
the mixer to the furnaces. However, in order not 
to tie up operations on the charging floor when 
transferring metal from the mixer to the furnaces 
at the other end of the building an electric locomo- 
tive is used to pick up the ladle and car at the 
mixer end of the building and deliver it opposite 
the furnace for which it is intended. 





Close-up View of the Excavation for the 40-in. Blooming 


Mill, Showing the Size of the Hobs it was Necessary to 
Remove. The picture was taken in February, 1916 


When it is desired to transfer molten iron from 
the mixer to the furnaces a standard blast furnace 
hot-metal car is run onto a scale directly in front 
of the mixer on the ground level and the mixer tilted 
to pour into the ladle. All operations of the mixer 
and car haul are controlled from a scale house on 
the mixer platform. In this room the scale dial is 
also located. A feature lies in a special car de- 
signed to obviate the usual takeup necessary in an 
operation of this kind, and gets away from inac- 
curacy resulting when a heavy cable drags across 
the scale. The car is coupled to the hot metal car 
on the side opposite the scale and the take-up 
sheave operating it is located below the track, one 
connection between the hoist and the car passing 
through this sheave and being dead-ended in the 
car; the other end of the car having a similar con- 
nection for the rope and running direct to the 
hoist. This gives the usual reversing operation. 
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From the scale, the hot metal is run out by 
means of the car haul, and set in a space clear of 
the mixer platform. From this point the 75-ton 
traveling crane picks the ladle from the car and 
sets it onto another car located on the charging 
platform. The latter car is coupled to the electric 
locomotive heretofore mentioned. As stated be- 
fore, the hot metal ladles and cars are interchange- 
able with those operating between the blast furnace 
and open-hearth plants. 

The open-hearth building is constructed of 
structural steel and is enclosed in corrugated and 
galvanized roofing and siding. The window sash 
and frames are of wood. The building, including 
the mixer section, is approximately 1000 ft. long. 


In conjunction with the open-hearth plant there 
is a mold storage yard, 68x 273 ft., served by a 
10-ton crane. The molds are carried to and from 
the yard by narrow gage equipment. 

Running parallel with the open-hearth plant 


and located between it and the mills is the ingot 
stripping building, a steel structure, semi-enclosed 
with galvanized and corrugated roofing and sided 
with steel sash. The building is 50 x 64 ft. and is 
served by a 150-ton stripper crane. It is the usual 
practice in stripping ingots in this stripper to have 
a train of empty ingot mold cars on a track running 
parallel with that containing the loaded ingot molds 
and in stripping the molds from the ingot they are 
lifted off and set on the empty cars with one move- 
ment of the crane trolley. The track system in the 
building is a three-track system, which has been 
found very effective. 

The 40-in. blooming mill, billet dock and soaking 
pits are separated from the open-hearth mold yard 


and the stripper plant by a yard 30x 300 ft., used 
as a runway for trucks delivering material. 


Protected Soaking-Pit Cover Mechanism 


The soaking pit section contains 20 pits ar- 
ranged in batteries of four, each pit having a ca- 
pacity of ten 22 x 24-in. ingots or equivalent. They 
have motor-operated covers through a system of 
worm gearing, chains and wire rope, the last named 
alone being exposed to danger from falling ingots. 
The drives are equipped with limit switches, to 
prevent over-travel of the pit covers in either direc- 
tion. The pits are served by two 10-ton cranes with 
a span of 80 ft. The ingots are brought from 
either storage or direct from the stripper on the 
same narrow-gage equipment used in the open- 
hearth and stripper plants. Control for the cover 
drives and the ingot buggy are located in pulpits 
running along one side of the building, from which 
damper regulation for the pits is also controlled. 
The soaking pit building is 372 ft. long. The ingot 
buggy travels the distance between the pits and 
the 40-in. blooming mill approach table, a distance 
of 360 ft., at a speed of approximately 300 ft. per 
min. When the buggy reaches the mill approach 
table, it automatically dumps the ingot onto the 
table. A spare buggy is at hand in case of need. 

The soaking pits are heated by producer gas. 
Coke breeze is used to make bottom. The pits are 
served underneath by ash chambers into which are 
run small hand cars into which the ash is dumped. 
These are then run outside the building, where the 
ash is placed in gondola cars by an electric crane. 

The gas-producer house adjoins the soaking pit 
building, the gas being delivered to the pits 
through a system of brick-lined, sheet steel piping, 
which leaves the producers in the form of a goose- 
neck, then connecting with a gas main 66 in. in 
diameter at its largest point and 54 in. at its small- 
est. The gas is delivered to the pits by means of 
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lowntakes and underground gas flues. In connec- 
tion with the piping, dust removers, or baffles, are 
ocated at the point where the piping leaves the 
building, these removing foreign matter from the 
gas and depositing it into hoppers below the pro- 
ducer floor. Thence it is removed by elevator to 
an overhead hopper, then going to gondola cars 
outside the building. The ash from the producers 
proper is disposed of by this same system. The 
entire output of one producer is required for each 
battery of pits. There are six producers, one serv- 


ing aS a spare. 

The coal handling equipment consists of an 
underground track hopper, bucket elevator extend- 
ing 135 ft. into the air, chutes, small delivery cars 
and hoppers. The coal is unloaded into the track 
hopper from the cars and is hoisted by means of 
the elevator into the chutes. From these it is de- 
posited into the delivery cars, which run over 
large hoppers located above the producers, and 
from these the coal is deposited into the producers 
as required. This system also serves the coal-fired 
boilers, which will be described further on. 

The gas-house building, 31x 144 ft., is con- 
structed of steel, with galvanized and corrugated 
roofing and siding and steel sash. The soaking pit 
building is of similar construction. 


Water Supply—Present and Future 


The important question of water supply was 
cared for in a manner that places running water 
at every imaginable necessary point, that provides 
insurance against the breaking down of a part 
of the system, and is of such capacity that expansion 
can be met. When the new plant was built, the 
water needs of Plant No. 2 were served by an in- 
take and pump house located on what was then the 
lake front between the blast furnaces and coke 


Equipment Wanted for French Steel Plant 

A letter has been received by THE IRON AGE from 
Etablissements Arbel, 24 Rue du Rocher, Paris, France. 
This company before the war operated steel works and 
rolling mills at Douai agd Couzon. The letter states 
that the plant at Douai, establ‘shed in 1896 and em- 
ploying 2500 men, was completely destroyed by the 
Germans, but it is now the intention to rebuild. 

The company desires to begin reconstruction work 
as soon as possible and to this end requests informa- 
tion, descriptions, catalogs, etc. of the following: 


Open-hearth furnaces of 30 tons capacity for Thomas pig 


on and scrap. 
Mechanical apparatus for handling ingots up to 60 tons 
Gas producers for coal containing 30 per cent volatile 
natter and 19 to 22 per cent ash. 
All the accessories for the making of open-hearth steel 


Slabbing rolling mills for ingots of 3000 kg. 

Plate mill for widths up to 3 meters 

Rolling mill for light plates up to 2 meters wide and 
mm, thickness. 

Furnaces for ingots and slabs. 

Electric motors. 


All the accessory apparatus, shears 


such as rolls, cars, 
Forging presses for ingots up to 60 tons 
Furnaces with forges for the above-mentioned presses 
Overhead traveling cranes specially for forging. 

All the machine tools necessary, such as lathes, planing 
i.chines, slotters, milling machines, etc. ; 
Forging presses for the manufacture of railroad axles and 
ichine tools for finishing. 

Hydraulic stamping press. 

Presses for flanging automobile frames 

Different tools for the construction of freight cars. 
Material for a converter steel foundry making castings 
to 3 tons. 

Molding machines for machinery castings and car wheels 
Apparatus for sand blast, also foundry supplies. 
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plant; the total capacity being 15,000,000 gal. per 
24 hr. The new plant, of course, required additional 
pumping facilities and, to provide water for some 
time to come, there was built at the northeast cor- 
ner of the plant, directly adjoining the lake, a new 
pumphouse and intake. The intake is 105 ft. long, 
and now furnishes water for three pumps, each 
with a capacity of 3500 gal. per min.; two with ca- 
pacities of 4200 gal. per min. and five with capaci- 
ties of 8000 gal. per min., all motor-driven. 

This gives a pumping capacity of approxi- 
mately 85,000,000 gal. per 24 hr., in addition to 
what was previously had, or a total of 100,000,000 
gal. per day. The total consumption for the whole 
of Plant No. 2, including blast furnaces and coke 
plant, is 67,000,000 gal. per day, giving consider- 
able spare pumping capacity. The water is served 
to the different branch lines by 36-in. cast-iron 
mains, which are cross-connected between the two 
pumping stations, making a flexible system. . 

The new pumping station is constructed of 
brick, with steel roof trusses and wood and sheet- 
iron roof. The windows are of steel sash. The 
building extends over part of the intake, and has 
space for six additional pumps. The pumps are in 
two rows, one along each side of the intake, and 
each row is served by a 6-ton monorail hoist, which 
runs through the doorway and out over standard 
broad gage tracks. The intake is so arranged that 
it can be extended by means of a flume along the 
company’s pier to whatever point in the lake is 
thought desirable, so that clean water is assured. 

The sewage disposal system for the new plant 
consists of three brick sewers emptying into the 
lake. These, of course, take care of branch sewers, 
and, in addition to an old coke plant sewer and blast 


furnace sewer, comprise the sewage system for 
Plant No. 2. 


Material for open-hearth steel foundry 
up to 30 tons. 


making castings 


Special machine tools for the finishing of heavy pieces, 
reaming machines, milling machines, drilling machines, ver- 
tical planers, slotting machines, etc 

Gear cutting machine for work from 150 mm. up to 1 m 
500 mm. in diameter 


The letter concludes by saying: “We would be fortu- 
nate if after having had the help of the United States 
in battlefields, we can have it again in repairing the 
wreck made by the common foe, with the sole aim of 
suppressing in the future a competition that every day 
became more apparent.” * 


Greaves-Etchells Furnaces in Spain and Italy 


An order has been placed with the Electric Furnace 
Construction Co., Finance Building, Philadelphia, for 
an electric furnace for the manufacture of ferroalloys 
for Spain, by the Sociedad Espafio'a de Construccién 
Naval, the advisory committee of which consists of the 
British firms of Sir W. G. Armstrong, Whitworth & Co., 
Vickers, Ltd., and John Brown & Co. This is the first 
furnace of its kind to be erected in Spain for converting 
the country’s ores into ferroalloys. 

The Electric Furnace Construction Co., Finance 
Building, Philadelphia, reports the following orders re- 
eeived for Greaves-Etchells electric furnaces: Lancia 
Co., Turin, Italy and Bresciana Co., Brusche, Italy; new 
furnaces have also been successfully started up at the 
Daimler Motor Co., Coventry; at the Tyne Electric 
Steel Foundries, Ltd.; and also a furnace for Kayser- 
Ellison & Co., Ltd., Sheffield, designed for up to 15 tons 
cold metal or 20 tons hot metal process. 
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Auxiliary Tin-Plate Cleaning Machine 


An auxiliary cleaning machine for use as an attach 
ment in connection with its standard cleaning machine 
for cleaning tin plate has been brought out by the Aetna 
Foundry & Machine Co., Warren, Ohio. Several leading 
tin mills have been experimenting with these machines 
for some time with success and the outfit has now been 
standardized. 

As is well known, the tin plate as it leaves the oil 
bath has an uneven coating of oil in bloches. The fun 
tion of the auxiliary is to remove the surplus oil and 
distribute the remainder in a thin even coating over the 
plate. For this preliminary cleaning process the old 


flannel disk rolls no longer serviceable in the main 
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that all of the men to whom he refers have handled 
men in the field under the most trying conditions, and 
could be depended upon in these more peaceful days 
better to perform such duties. He says that employers 
have done much in co-operating with the United States 
Employment Service, and urges that still more be done. 
Detailed information can be obtained by addressing 
Arthur Woods, Assistant to Secretary of War, Wash- 
ington. 


Grinder for Metal-Cutting Circular Saws 

A new model automatic grinder for metal cutting 
circular saws has been placed on the market by the 
Wardwell Mfg. Co., 110 Hamilton Avenue, Cleveland. 





Auxiliary Used in Connection With Standard Machine for Cleaning Tin Plat 


cleaners are entirely satisfactory in the auxiliary. Bran 
from the standard cleaner which would ordinarily be 
thrown out is made to serve a second time in the 
auxiliary and is used until thoroughly soaked. It is 
stated that a highly polished clean plate not obtainable 
before is produced, and in addition the rolls and bran 
give double service which is an item in reducing the 
cost of production. 

The auxiliary carries two sets of flannel disk rolls 
and a separate bran elevator. A feature of the elevator 
is the use of two flight screws or worms. The upper 
worm carries the bran to the center of the machine and 
drops it in the center of the lower worm, which is 2 
right and left hand flight. In this way the bran works 
out from the center towards the housings, thus to give 
good distribution. 

The drive is from the regular cleaning machine 
through link chain. The halftone herewith does not 
show the double worm feature as this has been added 
very recently. 





Technical Men Available 


Arthur Woods, assistant to the Secretary of War, 
writes to THE IRON AGE that registered at his office 
at Washington is a list of experts and technical men 
of all kinds who have been discharged from the army 
and are now seeking positions in civil life. “The hero 
of to-day is not to become the hobo of to-morrow,” says 
Mr. Woods, “and until every one of these returning 
men is back at his old job or a better one we have not 
discharged our whole duty toward them.” He adds 


The machine was designed for resharpening slitting 
saws, slotting saws and cold saws, ranging from 1% to 
18 in. in diameter. 

The manufacturer emphasizes the feature that the 
machine can be used for resharpening screw slotting 
saws where the teeth are as small as 36 to the inch. 
The teeth, it is stated, can be sharpened at a speed of 
15 per min., and to within one-half of one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch alike. 

It is explained that when the saws are resharpened 
they will cut more material than when new. This is 
explained as being due to the scale on the temper be- 
ing broken through and the heart of the temper en- 
tered when the saw is reground. Where a gang of saws 
is used, they can be resharpened and kept to the same 
diameter through regulating a certain adjustment on 
the machine. The grinding wheel runs in heavy 
bronze bushings and has radial and thrust adjustments. 


The N. & G. Taylor Co., Philadelphia, is equipping 
a laboratory at its Cumberland, Md., steel plant for 
physical tests and research work along microscopic and 
macroscopic lines. Isaac Berman, a graduate of the 
laboratory of Sauveur & Boylston, Boston, will have 
charge under direction of R. C. Drinker, consulting 
metallurgist. This laboratory will supervise tests and 
experiments of the various grades of steel produced 
by the company, for use in the manufacture of fine tin- 
plate and heat-treated forgings. 





Desulphurizing in the Pig-Iron Mixer 


Striking Results from a German Investiga- 





tion 
—Possible Application 


MOST interesting paper has recently come to 

hand on the theory of desulphurizing in the pig- 

iron mixer, originally published in Stahl und 
Kisen the latter part of 1916, and written by L. Blum, 
chief chemist at Esch, Germany. While this paper is 
most valuable in itself as regards the results presented 
and the theories drawn from them, it is still more valu- 
able in its possible application to basic open-hearth prac- 
tice. The removal of sulphur in the basic open-hearth is 
extremely difficult, and yet there are many times when 
it is necessary to attempt it. Particularly in recent 
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Analyses of Mixer Slag 

years it has become increasingly difficult to make low 
sulphur steels due to the increase in sulphur in the 
materials used in steelmaking. 

It is possible that the application of similar methods 
to those used by Mr. Blum will be of great value in 
solving this most important problem. The paper starts 
y pointing out that the mixer has almost completely 
lost its importance as a desulphurizing agent, which 
was its chief purpose when first introduced in Germany. 
This is summed up in a statement by Osann in 1915: 
“We know that often there is no desulphurization in the 
mixer, without being able to determine the cause. The 
pig iron lies dead in it.” This observation is often con- 
firmed in practice. The results with an ordinary 800- 
ton mixer of the general type used in that country 
since the mixer was put in operation are shown below: 
Total 


Sulphur in Sulphur in sulphur 


Period pig iron mixer iron removed 
Per cent Per cent Per cent 
1913 to 1914 0.085 0.057 32.94 
1914 to 1915 0.069 0.050 7 54 
First 6 months, 1915 
CD BORO otc cunaces 0.067 0.057 


This decrease in surphur removal in the ladles and 
mixer is striking, and the search for a satisfactory ex 
planation was the reason for the work done. Brief 
reference is then made to the present theories of de 
sulphurization such as the formation of manganese sul 
phide in the liquid metal, which rises to the surface 
because of its low specific gravity and is absorbed by 
the slag. Simmersbach estimates its specific gravity 
is 4.0 compared to 7.0 for the liquid pig iron. An Aus- 
trian theory is that alloys of iron, manganese and sul- 
phur are formed which are lighter than the purer metal 
and rise to the surface like cream from milk. Here a 
slag is formed rich in sulphur which can be removed. 

During the tapping of pig iron, its transportation 
in ladles and pouring into the mixer, there is consider- 
able contact with air whereby manganese and silicon are 


Explanation of the Chemical Phenomena 


to Basic Open-Hearth 


oxidized and silicates of iron and manganese formed. 
Real mixer slag can therefore be considered as a mix- 
ture of these two silicates with sulphide of manganese. 
As further constituents there are found the slagged 
brickwork and lining of the ladles and mixer, and often 
large amounts of blast-furnace slag. The latter is 
proved by the presence of lime, which can only come 
from this source. The line of attack was to see the 
relation between the silica-manganese ratio in the 
mixer slag and the sulphur, for it had long been no- 
ticed that with a high manganese content the sulphur 
in the slag was high, and with high silica it was low. 
Accordingly a table was prepared of 70 mixer slag 
silica, iron, manganese, lime, mag- 
nesia and sulphur percentages. By means of the lime 
content and the knowledge of the average blast-furnace 
slag analysis the sulphur and silica introduced by this 
slag were calculated, showing the sulphu? and silica 
really in the mixer slag itself. The last column of the 
table the ratio of silica to manganese in the 
mixer slag. 

The results given in this long table are shown graph- 
1, the co-ordinates being sulphur in the 
mixer slag and silica to manganese ratio. It is clearly 
that there is a definite relation between the sul- 
phur contents and this ratio. With high basicity .of the 
slag, that is, high manganese and low silica, there is 
high sulphur. With increasing silica content the sul- 
phur quickly drops until with a ratio of about 2.00 the 
slag is practically free from sulphur. 

The next thing to determine was whether there was 
a connection between the decrease in sulphur content 
of the mixer slag and the desulphurization of the iron 
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in the mixer. Further tables were prepared, the first 
showing monthly average analyses for 13 months of 
the mixer slags and raw pig iron and mixer iron. The 
pig iron varied in manganese from 1.13 to 1.44 per 
cent. The slag analyses were calculated as in the pre- 
vious case and the clear connection between the silica- 
manganese ratio and the percentage of desulphurization 
is shown in Fig. 2. From the tables and diagrams the 
following conclusions can be drawn: 

With an increasing silicia to manganese ratio in the mixer 
slag there is a corresponding decrease in the sulphur contents. 


There is also a corresponding decrease in the percentage 
of desulphurization of the iron while in the mixer 
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The author then gives his explanation of these facts. 
If the mixer slag is considered as essentially a mangan- 
ese silicate with the formula MnO-SiO, then there must 
be sufficient oxide of manganese present to combine with 
all the silica. If there is not enough then the excess of 
silica unites with the oxide of iron always present to 
form iron silicate. In the course of desulphurization 
sulphide of manganese rises from the metal and enters 
the slag, but silicate of iron and sulphide of manganese 
cannot exist together. The reaction which takes place 
can be shown: 

MnS + FeSiOs = MnSiO, + FeS. 


The sulphide of iron is again absorbed by the bath, 
so that we do not have to deal with stoppage of desul- 
phurization so much as back-sulphurization. 

Next an attempt was made to determine how high 
the ratio, silica to manganese, must be to bring about 
the most thorough desulphurization possible. Slag No. 
1 was taken from the first table, which showed 4.79 
per cent sulphur. This slag shows 32.98 per cent man- 
ganese necessary to combine with the silica and sulphur 
present (not including that introduced by the blast- 
furnace slag), and gives a ratio of 0.82. Allowing a 
small excess it can be assumed that 0.80 is the proper 


How Graphite Forms in Iron-Carbon 
Alloys 


With a view to throwing light on the actual mecha- 
nism of the formation of graphite in iron-carbon alloys, 
Kuniichi Tawara and Genshichi Asahara, of Tokio Uni- 
versity, Japan, recently placed before the Iron and Steel 
Institute a paper on the results of an investigation by 
them and carried out at the expense of G. Aikawa. An 
abstract follows: 

“As the presence of impurities such as silicon and 
manganese influences the formation of graphite, the 
iron on which the experiments were made was prepared 
from pure magnetic iron-sand found in Western Japan 
(Tyagoku), an analysis of the sand revealing the fol- 
lowing low percentages of other elements than iron: 
Carbon, 0.15, silicon and silicic acid 0.08; phosphorus, 
0.01; sulphur, 0.01 per cent with a trace of manganese. 
Copper was entirely absent. Some 27 samples of iron 
were. prepared from this sand by melting in a Morgan 
crucible with hard charcoal, the attempt being made 
to keep the charcoal in the final ingots at 3, 3.5, and 4 
per cent, and while*this did not prove practicable the 
percentage in no case exceeded 3.93, and in only two out 
of the 27 samples fell below 3 per cent. 

“The alloy obtained was a white iron containing 
practically nothing but iron and carbon, the percentage 
of silicon in no instance exceeding 0.06 and being in 
many cases as low as 0.01 per cent. The authors, there- 
fore, justly claim that the formation of graphite must 
have been determined in all the experiments solely by 
the physical conditions under which the samples were 
cast. These conditions were represented by the temper- 
ature reached in the melting, which was effected in a 
gas furnace; the temperature at the moment of run- 
ning; the temperature of the mold; the time occupied 
in cooling; and the method of cooling. The temperature 
of the melt ranged from 1274 to 1436 deg. C.; the cast- 
ing temperature from 1233 to 1399 deg. C., while the 
temperature of the mold was kept at 1100 deg. C., except 
in three instances, one of which was a chill at 50 deg. C. 
The time taken in cooling ranged from % hr. to 8 hr.; 
generally 1% hr. was given as slow cooling, in one case 
3 hr. slow cooling was given, while in others the metal 
was kept at about 1000 deg. for 8 hr. (7% once owing to 
accident) and then quenched in water, while in another 
the metal, immediately upon being cast, was quenched 
in water. 

“The authors carefully examined the resulting ingots 
micrographically and chemically. Their conclusions may 
be generally summarized as follows: Graphitization 
can take place even when the total carbon present is as 
low as 2.18 per cent; the amount of carbon present when 
ranging between 2 per cent and 4 per cent is not a de- 
cisive factor in graphitization; the variation in the 
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ratio of silica to manganese in the mixer slag to bring 
about most complete sulphur removal. If this ratio is 
exceeded then the conditions are provided for the forma 
tion of silicate of iron with the attendant decomposition 
of sulphide of manganese, and decrease in the resultant 
desulphurization, until when the ratio rises to about 
2.00 there is complete loss of desulphurizing power 
The ratio of manganese to silica in manganese silicaté 
is 1.09, the difference between 0.80 and 1.09 shows the 
manganese necessary for the formation of sulphide of 
manganese. The above theory explains the fact noticed 
sometimes that while in the mixer the iron takes up a 
slight amount of sulphur instead of losing any. 

There are other conditions that exert an influence 
on the mixer slag, which do not depend on the analysis 
of the pig iron. They depend on the strong affinity that 
oxide of manganese has for silica. Due to this all sub- 
stances rich in silica are attacked by the mixer slag 
such as the lining of the ladle and mixer. Only the best 
bricks should be used, and those high in alumina. It is 
known that newly lined mixers give better results for 
desulphurizing, due to the brickwork being less attacked. 
The best results would be obtained by lining ladles and 
mixer with basic instead of acid material, such as is 
used for the basic Bessemer converter. G. B. W. 


melting temperature within the range of the experi 
ments appears to have no effect; graphitization does not 
take place at such a temperature as 900 deg. C., even 
if maintained for several hours; it may occur at 1000 
deg. C., but the most favorable temperature, as used in 
the experiments, was 1100 deg. C.; under the latter 
temperature there is no appreciable effect on graphi- 
tization whether the cooling begins directly after the 
east or after an annealing time of three hours has 
elapsed. 

“The difference of slow cooling and water quenching 
is not a serious factor in graphitization; in other words, 
the graphite crystals are not likely to be produced in 
the later stages of cooling, but at the same time the 
quenching may limit the graphitization, while slow cool- 
ing may favor it. In setting out their theory of graphi- 
tization, the authors assume that cementite is always 
present in molten iron-carbon alloys, and that as it is a 
compound its constituents may dissociate in the molten 
state into iron and carbon, and that, even though the 
dissociation may be small, the carbon atoms set free 
may serve as the nuclei upon which the graphite crystals 
are built when the conditions are favorable. 





The Elliott & Stephens Machinery Co. has succeeded 
the Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co., St. Louis, in 
the St. Louis territory. H. C. Ell‘ott formerly was 
manager of Marshall & Huschart Machinery Co. at 
St. Louis and R. R. Stephens had been for several 
years affiliated with Colcord Wright Machinery and 
Supply Co. The new company will exclusively repre- 
sent the following tool manufacturers: the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co., the Cincinnati-Bickford Tool Co., 
the Cincinnati Planer Co., the Acme Mach‘ne Tool Co., 
Greaves-Klusman Tool Co., all of Cincinnati; the Bul- 
lard Machine Tool Co., Bridgeport, Conn.; the Blan- 
chard Machine Tool Co., Cambridge, Mass.; the La- 
Pointe Machine Tool Co., Boston. The company will be 
located temporarily at 915 Chemical Building, Eighth 
and Olive Streets, St. Louis. 


The Laclede-Christy Co., St. Louis, has issued 
a chart showing the range of prices from 1914 to the 
present time, and indicating what, in the opinion of the 
company, will be the trend up to 1924. The company 
expresses the opinion that prices will be almost sta- 
tionary during the remainder of 1919, 1920 and 1921, 
declining slightly from 1921 to 1924. “We believe,” the 
company says, “that present prices are not going to de 
cline for some time, and then so gradually that business 
and prosperity will be stimulated, rather than de- 
pressed, by the process. What business needs most 
right now is boosters. Boost your own business and all 
business as well, with aggressive sales and advertising 
effort.” 











Canada’s Heavy Trade with United States 


New High Records in Imports and Exports 
—Decided Increase in Movement of Machi- 
nery to the Dominion—New Tariff Rates 


BY W. L. EDMONDS 


manufactures of, during the fiscal year ending 

March 31, 1919, was striking in many respects. 
Generally speaking, a new high record was attained in 
both imports and exports, as far as values were con- 
cerned. 

The import trade amounted to $161,619,059, com- 
pared with $159,309,323 in 1918 and $125,613,617 in 
1917. During the fiscal year 1915, which carried the 
first seven months of the war period, it had a value of 
but $64,799,970. 

The outstanding feature in the import trade in iron 
and steel is the prominent place occupied by products 
of the mills of the United States. In spite of the 
adverse influence of embargoes the imports from the 
United States exceeded by a little over $300,000 the 
high record of the previous year, the figures being $154,- 
426,648 and $154,113,633 for 1919 and 1918 respectively. 

Since the low point of 1915, when Canada’s imports 
in iron and steel from the United States were but 
$55,462,477, there has been an increase of about 160 
per cent. 


CF manutacrs external trade in iron and steel and 


Imports from United States 


While in total value the imports from the United 
States reached the highest point in history, the propor- 
tion they bore to the total from all countries was 
slightly lower, being 95.54 per cent, compared with 
96.73 per cent in 1918. This is, however, a substantial 
increase over 1914, when the proportion was 82.72 per 
cent. That which mainly contributed to the lowering of 
the proportion of imports from the United States was 
an increase in the imports from the United Kingdom, 
the value being $5,912,768, against $4,081,681 in 1918. 
The proportion obtained from the mother country was, 
however, but 3.65 per cent, as against 12.96 in 1914. 

From a study of the accompanying table, which 
shows Canada’s imports in iron and steel and manufac- 
tures from the United States during 1919 and 1918, 
together with the grand total from all countries for the 
former year, it will be seen at a glance that the trade 
was saved from a decrease only by the marked in- 
creases which took place in certain lines, thus more 
than compensating for the falling off experienced in 
others. 

The most outstanding increase was in machinery, 
the total value of which attained the record figures of 
$45,235,985, or a gain over the preceding year of $10,- 
680,000. This in turn was due to the very marked 
increase in Canada’s importation of traction engines 
for farm purposes, the value of which was $14,078,663, 
while in 1918 it was but $1,010,269. There is a two- 
fold reason for this increase. In the first place it is 
a reflection of the demand for this particular descrip- 
tion of machinery as a result of labor shortage on the 
farms of Canada. A second and greater factor in 
stimulating the import trade was the fact that tractors 
costing not more than $1400 in market of production 
were a year or more ago placed upon the free list, 
being formerly dutiable at 20 per cent ad valorem. 
Owing to the higher cost of their raw material, Cana- 
dian manufacturers of tractors have been unable to suc- 
cessfully meet the competition of the American-made 
article and have been seeking restoration of the duty. 
This the Government has refused to do. 

Other k'nds of machinery imported from the United 
States in which increases were recorded were printing 
presses, rolling mill machinery, ore and rock crushers, 
and certain portable descriptions. 


Shipbuilding Activity 


The $6,831,561 worth of angles, beams, knees, ete., 
of course a reflection of the active ship-building 
licy inaugurated by the Canadian Government. The 


quantity was 1,676,773 cwt., compared with 1,091,631 in 
1918 and 524,113 ewt. in 1917. While a number of steel 
are still in course of construction, the future 
of the shipbuilding industry in Canada is decidedly un- 
certain. As the work on the $5,000,000 plate mull at 
Sydney, N. S., has been discontinued, it looks as if 
for some time to come the Dominion will be dependent 
upon foreign markets for its main supply of shipbuild- 
ing material. 

The improvement in the imports of railway ma- 
terial of various kinds may, in view of Canada’s neces- 
sities, be expected to continue, although the rail mills 
and locomotive shops in the Dominion, now that they 
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Exports of Iron and Steel and Their Manufactures 


All countries To U.S 

Agricultural implements $8,023,833 $214,512 
Bars and rods ait — 7,844,044 759,450 
Billets, ingots, blooms ee 2.270.721 1,203,045 
Castings, n.o.p. Xs os are ae 448,087 434,195 
Chrome iron ee ; 372,767 372 767 
Cream separators d 185,910 40,886 
Engines, gasoline ‘ 290,797 28.504 
Ferro-silicon and ferro-compounds. 2,502,571 586,006 
Firearms ; 1,860,279 1,229.653 
Hardware eo ‘ ; 2,631,893 439,985 
Machinery, all kinds ‘ én eaea 7,048,797 6,421,27 

[ron ore 671,195 671,195 
Pig iron 313,501 45,604 
Rails a Giada a aah a eaon wien 624,257 282,752 
Scrap, iron or steel 1,282 825 1,277,134 
Stoves st ala: a aati da th, Wie We teal : 87,275 24,154 
Tools, hand or.machine...........s+-. 2,132,671 815 612 
Wr Gi. Wire MRI cc ede ccsécccvuve 7.789,188 346,934 
Ceer 1G GME GOOREs co vdvccecetess 12,335,933 7,884,738 





are no longer called upon to concentrate their efforts 
upon war work, are in a position to give closer atten- 
tion to the demands of the home market. Except for 
brief spells, neither of the two rail mills in Canada 
was permitted by the Government to manufacture any- 
thing but shell steel] during the greater part of the war. 


Canadian Tariff 


Alterations made in the Canadian tariff on June 5 
last should prove of some benefit to certain American 
manufacturers in their trade with the Dominion. In- 
cluding the 7% per cent war duty removed, the changes 
provide for a total reduction under the general tariff 
from 27% per cent to 15 per cent on cultivators, 
harrows, horse-rakes, seed-drills, manure spreaders, 
and 27% per cent to 17% per cent on plows, windmills, 
portable engines and traction engines for farm pur- 
poses and threshing machine separators, while on hay- 
loaders, fodder cutters, grain crushers, fanning mills, 
road and field rollers, and other agricultural imple- 
ments, the rate has been reduced from 32% to 20 per 
cent. Rolled iron and steel hoop, band, scroll or strip, 
14 gage and thinner, has been placed on the free list. 

Canada’s export trade in iron and steel and manu- 
facturers of, during the fiscal year 1919, had a total 
value of $58,716,503. This, compared with the previous 
year, was an increase of over 28 per cent. Compared 
with 1914, it is a gain of over 427 per cent. Putting 
it another way, it was greater by $3,254,026 than the 
value of the imports from the United States in 1915. 
Owing to the absence of extended details in the pre- 
liminary returns furnished by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, it is not possible to give exact information re- 
garding a!] the countries concerned in the Dominion’s 
export trade for the year. That the trade with the 
United States was the principal factor in contributing 
to the increase is evident from the fact that its total 
for the fiscal year 1919 was $22,078,394, compared with 
$11,145,186 in 1918 and $8,415,513 in 1917. Exports 
to the United Kingdom sank, on the other hand, from 
$25,671,523 in 1917 to $9.550,774 in 1919. Under the 
grouped classification of “other countries,” the amount 
was $27,087,335, compared with $14,978,263 in 1917. 
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France appears as a purchaser of agricultural imple- 


ments only, $947,238 worth having been shipped to that 
country against $161,192 in 1917, other lines exported 
to that country being hid under the classification 
“other countries.” 


Canada’s Imports from U. 8., 1919, 1918, and Total from 
All Countries, 1919 





All countries 

U. S. 1919 U.S. 1918 1919 
implements $4,934,055 $5,417,862 $4,944,278 
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Canada’s principal exports of iron and steel and 
manufactures of, to all countries and to the United 
States, articles of home production only being taken 
into account, are shown in the accompanying table. 


The Cambria Steel Co., Johnstown, Pa., is installing 
a new gas house to contain 51 gas producers for service 
at its Franklin furnaces, and the Weirton Steel Co., 
Weirton, W. Va., is building an entirely new open- 
hearth and blooming mill plant containing 27 producers. 
Both of these buyers selected the Morgan producer-gas 
machines. The same selection has been made by four 
leading British steel plants this year. 
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Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom 


The foreign trade of the United States exceeds that 
of the United Kingdom and of course leads the world 
Only the enormous aggregate of British imports keeps 
the total of the latter’s commerce near ours. Her im 
ports are more than double those of the United States, 
but her exports considerably less than half our own. 
For the first three months of 1919, the foreign com 
merce of the United States totaled $2,528,314,431 against 
$2,498,261,038, for the United Kingdom. Our exports 
were $1,812,562,083 against $807,815,388 for the United 
Kingdom, a cool excess of $1,000,000,000. Our imports 
were only $715,752,348, while those of the United King 
dom were $1,690,445,650. 

From the standpoint of the steel industry, the fol- 
lowing items in the import tables of the United King- 
dom are interesting, by comparative totals for the first 
three months of 1913, 1918, and 1919: 


January-March 


Articles 1913 1918 1919 
Iron and steel and manufactures 







tons 583,158 73,946 128,264 
Copper ha ¢subh ewes eas tons 35,341 58,230 45,715 
Umited States 2c. cc ces ss HORS 10,526 $2,657 31,44 
Chile ii ‘ , ..tons 2,081 2,289 3,18 
Australia ; tons 5,368 5,214 4,052 
Lead, pig and sheet + ene 52,878 58,069 75,011 
United States tons 5,690 8,959 34,231 
Australia tons 18,794 35,676 23,802 
Quicksilver a pounds 980,303 304,655 538,11¢ 
=e (ff 6a ulah ..tons 12,248 3,967 4,137 
Zinc ; ; ke tons 34,235 22,297 32,25 
Cutlery ; hundredweight 1,951 432 1,434 
Machines and Machinery 
Agricultural ea gate tons 8,594 10,641 16,99 
Machine tools ; . tons 685 4,717 5,07 
Sewing machines number 11,649 1,827 16,415 
Textile ... Si arace Se 1,016 160 741 
SIDOWTUOTS 6 vk ic cee number 13,627 1,962 5,57 


The exports of British products for the same period 
include the following: 


January-March 
Articles 1913 1918 1919 
Iron 
Pig ; tons 255,937 114,725 78.074 
ll eee 39,854 $1,743 35,44 
United States tons 35,568 7,557 10,262 


manufactures, 
tons 75,161 

Iron or steel, and manufactures 
OE .. 5 cue SS ok's AR tons 84 
1 
7 


Wrought and 


19,523 16,264 
5,593 255,401 340,851 


) ‘ 
2,542 5,627 5,478 
1 


,918 48,319 56,019 


Cutlery -hundredweight 
Hardware , .. hundredweight 2 
Machines and machinery : 


PYUO WOVOPS .cccccicccse tons 42,572 10,250 9,156 

Not prime movers 
Boilers ; _— ..tons 15,213 4,734 5,242 
Machine tools «+ ORs 4,584 3,747 2,251 
i eee .tons 6,828 2,528 2,093 
Sewing machines number 17,365 10.234 3.42 
Textile ; ; ; — 41,888 8,403 10.196 
Cee sacs rrerT. 57,050 14,822 18,626 


Despite the monumental growth of the American 
merchant marine during the war, it is interesting to 
note that during the first quarter in 1913 the clearance 
of loaded vessels from British ports included 9,000,000 
tons of British ships and 117,000 tons of American ship- 
ping, in a total of approximately 16,000,000 tons. The 
first three months of 1919 recorded the clearance of 5,- 
000,000 tons of British ships and only 40,531 tons of 
American ships in a total of 7,500,000 tons. 


A symposium of experiences in 17 American fat 
tory training departments, together with valuable sug- 
gestions as to how to carry on instruction are con- 
tained in a bulletin, No. 12, of the United States Train- 
ing Service, Department of Labor, entitled, “How 
Training Departments Have Bettered Production.” 
Among the concerns whose experience is recorded are 
a large tool works, an automobile motor builder, a 
maker of gear cutting machinery, a manufacturer of 
farm implements and a gun-making plant. Conclu- 
sions reached from such experiences are: New em 
ployees are more readily obtained from establishments 
having training departments; training is pract*cable 
for any kind of machinery; a broad training is desir- 
able; there is no limit to the extent of competency 
obtainable; hopeful experiment with any occupation is 
justified; that the pay of learners is equal to that of 
untrained labor, and that the turnover is greatly re- 
duced. 











Sees Hope for Europe in Economic Crisis 


Engineer Reviews Situation in Countries Demora- 
lized by War—America Must Have Hand in Reor- 
ganization—Acceptances and Long Term Credits 


BY STERLING 


EPEATEDLY, history tells us, over large areas 
of the earth, there has been the experience of a 
dark age following an age of light. Civilization 
which had advanced for centuries reached its maximum 

a great nation, successful wars were waged, luxury 
nd wealth increased until courage and patriotism 
vere weakened, and then in war and riot the civiliza- 
on gradually went down and was lost. This kind of 
ycle took place no less than five times in the Mediter- 
inean world of classical history, and Egyptians, 

Greeks and Romans successively had their golden ages 
ind declines. Comparison of the history of the various 
iges and nations shows a progressive lengthening of 
he intervals and decrease in the severity of the catas- 
rophes. 

The reality of the existence at this time of a great 
risis is not open to doubt. Its approach was fore- 
hadowed in an address by Richard Martens, a Russian, 
nternational trader and ‘shipping man, before the 
nited States Chamber of Commerce at Atlantic City 
ecember 8, 1918. He said then that Bolshevist dis- 

turbances were probable in Germany, Austria and 
elsewhere. Famine was impending (and now exists) 
n European Russia, Germany, Austria and Bulgaria, 
comprising in all a population of 182,000,000. These 
people live on potatoes and rye principally and there 
ould not be in all the world a sufficient surplus of 
wheat to make up the deficiency in their usual food 
staples. Fats for food were lacking in these countries 
throughout the war, also oil-cake for stock-feed, con- 
equently cattle decreased and meat and milk supplies 
vere greatly diminished. Textiles and leather had gone 
to the armies almost exclusively. The country popula- 
tion in rags and barefoot, and with farm implements 
vorn out during four years without supplies, would be 
ncapable of furnishing any very large fraction of the 
pre-war food supply. The industries of Europe were 
‘normously expanded for war needs, and the agricultural 
workers had decreased, so that the end of the war must 
nake millions of workers idle. Two hundred billions of 
lollars were spent on the war, which would impose on 
the nations involved an interest charge of ten billions, 

addition to the current expenses of demobilization 
nd reconstruction. 


Mr. Vanderlip Corroborates Predictions 


Extreme as these statements were, six months later 
A. Vanderlip, American banker and financial leader, 
eturning from a careful study of after-war conditions, 
an address at New York May 26, 1919, stated facts 
rroborating Mr. Martens’ analysis of the future. Con- 
tions in the allied countries are of course not nearly 
bad as in the blockaded territory of the former Cen- 
ral Powers; yet Mr. Vanderlip described terrible situa- 
ns. He said that in England 1,000,000 men are un- 
mployed and receiving a pension from the government. 
‘he surplus of workers over the possible needs of 
‘ritish industries is estimated as likely soon to reach 
100,000, who must be fed at the expense of the nation 
deported to some agricultural country where they 
work at the production of their own food. Belgium 
800,000 unemployed, and France also has an enor- 

is number. Italy has not yet demobilized because 
re is no work available for the soldiers when dis- 
rged. The freed peoples of Poland, Czech-slovakia 
Jugoslavia are struggling in the midst of devas- 

l, war-torn countries, flooded with German, Aus- 
and miscellaneous war-issued moneys, to establish 

e governments capable of maintaining indepen- 


‘Chief Engineer, R. Martens & Co., 6 Hanover Street, 
York 
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dence. Nearly all European peasants have lost their 
farm animals and have worn out their farm imple- 
ments. And, to make the outlook even more hopeless, 
social unrest is widespread, radiating from the raging 
terrorists of Petrograd, killing their fellow citizens at 
home, sending their plotters through all Europe, and 
flooding other countries with counterfeit money printed 
on Petrograd presses, and extending to the open or 
secret circles of anarchy and revolution maintained in 
every country, including our own. 

Every country which was engaged in the war is 
struggling under a burden of debt, which lies heavy on 
a diminished population. Europe lost about 10,000,000 
bread-earners killed and 5,000,000 crippled, and these 
would normally have supported 60,000,000 dependents, 
most of whom must receive their support hereafter 
from their governments, and so increase taxation. Great 
Britain alone had a pre-war population of 46,000,000, 
national wealth about $93,000,000,000, and a debt of 
$3,500,000,000, amounting to 3% per cent of the na 
tional wealth, $76 per capita of the whole population, 
or $380 per bread-earner reckoned as one in five of, the 
whole. The interest on $380 at 5 per cent is $19, which 
was only 6 per cent of the. average pre-war earning 
capacity of the worker. Great Britain has lost by the 
war about 10 per cent of her bread-earners. If 2 per 
cent be deducted to allow for women now permanently 
in men’s places, the remaining 8 per cent represents 
the loss of support of 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 depen- 
dents, who must hereafter be pensioned by the govern- 
ment in some form or Ninety-two per 
cent of the former number of bread-earners remain 


to some extent. 


therefore to pay the interest on the British national 
debt, which was about $40,000,000,000 at the close of 
1918. The debt per bread-earner amounts now to $4,700, 
the annual interest at 5 per cent is $235, and as the 
average present earning capacity is about $550, the 
burden to be carried by the British bread-earner in 
future is over 40 per cent of his earning power. The 
bread-earner cannot escape paying the interest 
through any system of special or graduated income 
taxes. Every article he buys for himself or his depen- 
dents carries its share of the taxes imposed on the real 
estate and buildings of the factory, on materials, on 
railway transport, and all other forms of impost. In 
the end he who purchases anything pays the taxes im- 
posed on its production. France, Italy and other coun- 
tries are not less heavily burdened than the United 
Kingdom, so that all their workers must provide for 
an interest charge which will tax the average man over 
40 per cent of his earnings. 


Influences Against Dissolution 


Such is the situation in Europe today, and it is seri- 
ous enough to be the turning-point of the civilization 
of a continent. But to resist the forces of dissolution, 
there are already the powerful forces of love of country 
and the desire of every man to hold fast to that which 
he knows by experience to be good. The thought of 
Belgium, France or England caused their citizens to do 
their utmost for their country’s sake. Repeatedly, the 
limit of endurance was calculated by military and 
financial experts, and always the limit was reached and 
passed without slackening the effort. To the millions 
of men who looked forward with some measure of hope 
to the ending of the war, the hope was always for re- 
turn to the old country and home. Having lived through 
to the signing of the armistice, it is not likely that the 
citizens of the countries that have been saved will per- 
mit their home world to be shattered to bits in the hope 
of juggling something better out of the fragments. 
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Every incident in which returned soldiers have faced 
hale "ne ‘ »} , ~ } j er 

bolshevism has shown them supporting their govern- 
ment. Even in Russia there is evidence of the ultimate 
triumph of the patriotism of Russian generals and soi- 
dis rs over the hired forces of destruction. In every one 
of the allied nations of Europe, the great majority of 
rich and poor alike, while agreed as to the existence of 
former and present abuses, are not far from agreement 


on their remedies. 


The crisis of war called out supe} 


} rts, and the crisis of reconstruction is taking 


uman iLO 
y 


c 
advantage of them. 

The situation after all depends largely upon a state 
of mind. We have seen in America prosperous times 
when every one was optimistic and worked and spent 
his earnings with energy and alternating, without ap- 
parent cause, hard times when the same men could find 
no work to do or have done, and delayed purchases and 
payment of bills because other men in turn did the 
same. Whether the state of mind causes the condition, 
or the condition causes the state of mind, is a question 
which has no present answer. In Europe a large part 
of the difficulty will be over when every man’s desire 
for the resumption of peaceful industry is succeeded by 


+ 


confident hope. 


High Wages and Prices to Continue 


The debts of Europe are tremendous, but many a 
corporation has staggered on successfully under a load 
of debt and gradually reduced it to reasonable propor- 
tions. The increase of loans and of paper currency 
has marked up all prices so that the national wealth of 
the world is probably much in excess of the pre-war 
figure, just as the shoes we wear are now priced at $10 
instead of $5. The average man has loaned money to 
his government, that is, to himself, under conditions 
which imptied his intention to save in future and so to 
pay himself annually (through taxation) interest and 
something on the principal too. Although the average 
British workman must apparently pay his government 
40 per cent of his earnings, the whole amount comes 
back to the same average man as interest on his aver- 
age holdings of government bonds. High wages and 
prices must continue for the present, but eventually 
with continuing stability and returning confidence the 
debts may be refunded at lower interest rates. 

If the ingrained coolness, sanity and perseverance 
of the European working class continue to exist, their 
governments will be able to cope with the extremely 
difficult situation and find means, with the help of 
America and Americans, to put their peopte to useful 
work. The difference between the half-starved serf of 
the Middle Ages and the prosperous peasant of the 
time just before the war was simply that the peasant, 
like his ancestors for many generations, was able each 
year to do a little more than barely feed his family. 
So, roads were built, better tools invented, and many 
comforts added to the bare necessities of life. The 
progress was always from the known things of the 
day toward the unknown better things of the future. 
In Europe today there is the contrast between the 
devastated regions, or the half-tilled regions, and the 
marvellously improved country in Belgium, France and 
England, to point the way of progress. Serbia, and 
Russia, when her enemies within are overcome, will 
work toward the ideals of their Allies. Similarly, the 
example of America is now before Europe as never 
before. The incredible tales from across the ocean of 
monstrous machines and gigantic methods of work 
have been illustrated by American cranes, railways and 
workmen in France. All Europe is now ready to re- 
pair the damage and recover the lost time of war by 
adopting American methods of getting quick results 
with minimum labor and cost. 


Must Share in European Reorganization 


Practically, we are already involved in European 
financial affairs so deeply that we must take a hand in 
the European reorganization. We shall have to take 
what is due us partly in the form of securities, that is, 
shares in European industries. To enable those in- 
dustries to pay the dividends that will then be due us, 
we shall have to assist them as we have assisted our 
own, by extending credit for goods purchased, up to 
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the limit justified by circumstances. Americans will 
undoubtedly buy whole industries in Europe, instead of 
merely partial shares in the form of stock. We shal! 
open new mines to replace the coal and metals ex. 
hausted by the war, and fit them with American ma 
chinery. In doing all this, we shall send representa- 
tives abroad to manage, instruct and assist Europe in 
adopting what is good in our methods, and we shall 
undoubtedly learn and adopt in America much that is 
good in theirs. 

The thought of extending credit to Europe has 
terrifying effect on Americans, used as we are to ask- 
ing and granting only 30 or 60 days. But extending 
the usual term of payment requires only the assistance 
‘f a banker. If John Smith sells a carload of stee! on 
terms of payment in 30 days, he has neither the steel 
nor the money until the end of the period. But if he 
sells the steel on 30 days “acceptance,” he has immedi- 
ately a paper, the accepted invoice, which he can take 
to the bank for discount, and by the payment of 30 
days’ interest he can have the money to use immedi- 
ately. 3y the aid of a foreign trading bank with 
branches or correspondents abroad, goods can be sold 
to a customer in a foreign country, and paid for by a 
draft which can be discounted immediately, so that the 
American seller gets the money at once, while the 
foreign purchaser pays the interest for as many 
months as the bank in his country is willing to arrange 
for. That is all there is to the bugbear of long credits 
in foreign trade, for since America became prominent 
in international affairs, several powerful banks in this 
country have prepared to furnish international banking 
facilities. 

The problem of increasing earnings enough to pay 
the interest on what are really international debts is 
one that concerns all the world. Therefore, all nations 
must be interested in the untouched resources of the 
Far East, Siberia and China, where millions of laborers 
and millions of acres of ground are ready to produce 
foodstuffs and supply valuable minerals at great profit 
to those who equip and manage the necessary new in- 
dustries. More than ever before, Europe wiil be a 
country where men work hard and contentedly to enjoy 
the many comforts of civilization, but China and Siberia 
will attract the adventurous ones who demand the 
chance to find wealth even among hardships and in 
novel scenes. Columbus discovered America as a coun- 
try inhabited by savage tribes unsuitable to furnish 
labor, and centuries were required to import a popula- 
tion which could develop its natural resources. The 
Far East today has the labor and needs only direction 
to produce enormous wealth. From the American point 
of view, it is to be devoutly hoped that the business 
standards about to be introduced in the development of 
that wealth will be American. 


Early Decision Urged in Fabrication-in-Transit 
Privilege 


WASHINGTON, July 8—An early decision is being 
urged by Eastern shipbuilders in the case pending be- 
fore the Railroad Administration involving extension 
of the fabrication-in-transit privilege to include iron 
and steel when fabricated for frame work and sections 
for ships. It is claimed that the extension of the 
privilege would save approximately $60,000,000 an- 
nually to the shipbuilding interests. 

The application has been pending since February, 
1918. The shipbuilders, headed by the Chester Ship- 
building Co., Ltd., are urging that favorable action 
should be taken as a means of the encouragement of 
shipbuilding industries and the upbuilding of an Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 

Extension of the fabrication privilege to ship steel 
would mean a difference of 14.5c. per 100 lb., or from 
60c. to $4.20 per ton, depending upon the location of 
the steel mills and the fabricat‘ng plants. The freight 
rate on bridge, tunnel and building steel shipped from 
the Pittshurgh district to the Philadelphia district is 
94.5c. with an additional charge of 1.5¢c. when fabri- 
cated in transit. S‘milar steel when intended for 


shipbuilding takes a rate of 40.5c., and no fabrication 
privilege is allowed. 
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Motor Driven Planer and Jointer 


The planer and jointer illustrated is manufactured 
the Oliver Machinery Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, The 
itures emphasized are the direct-mounted motor drive 
i the three-knife cylinder. The motor is self con- 
1ined and operates at 3600 r.p.m. on 3-phase, 60-cycle, 
0-volt alternating current. 


The outer end of the cylinder, where the pulley is 
ially mounted, is shaped to receive the rotor of the 








This Wood Planer and 
fointer Is Equipped with a 
Direct-Mounted Motor Drive 
nd a Three-Knife Cylinder 


notor. The stator is on the outside of the rotor and 
oncentric with it and is held in place by the adapter 
and the outer end cover. 
The manufacturer states that this new type of 
lirect-mounted motor drive has the same large ball 
bearings as are used on the company’s belt-driven 
machines. 


British Iron and Steel Exports in May 


Exports of iron and steel from Great Britain in 
May, 1919, are officially reported as 208,179 gross tons, 
excluding iron ore and including scrap. This compares 
with 109,939 tons in February, 1919, with 159,529 tons 
in March and with 173,606 tons in April. The average 
per month in 1915, 1916, 1917, and 1918 was 220,670 
tons, 279,695 tons, 195,400 tons and 134,826 tons re- 
spectively. The pig-iron exports were 20,639 tons 
against 15,540 tons in April, 1919; in May, 1918, they 
were 32,892 tons. Ferromanganese shipments were 
+329 tons last May as against 10,258 tons in May, 1918. 

The movement in steel bars was 29,873 tons, as 
against 18,762 tons in April, while that of rails was 
22,888 tons as against only 7107 tons in April and 3359 
tons in March, 1919. The May tin-plate exports this 
year were 14,041 tons, as compared with 25,195 tons in 
\pril, 22,185 tons in March, this year, and with 19,148 
tons in May, 1918. The exports of steel plates not 
inder % in. thick were 26,744 tons last May against 
19,876 tons in April, this year and 1,034 tons in May, 
1918, 

Imports of iron and steel in May, excluding iron ore 

nd including scrap, were 35,031 tons, as compared with 
14,367 tons in April this year, and 125,577 tons in May, 
18. The monthly averages in 1915, 1916, 1917 and 
918 were 107,550 tons, 64,404 tons, 43,286 tons and 
‘8,543 tons respectively. 
Iron-ore imports last May were 430,232 tons, of 
*h 284,776 tons came from Spain. These imports 
May, 1918, were 608,751 tons, of which 396,327 tons 


credited to Spain. Pig-iron imports last May 


re 7246 tons as against 11,325 tons in May, 1918. 
y were 27,363 tons in February, this year, 14,409 
in March and 2533 in April. Ferroalloy imports 
206 tons in May, as compared with 2774 tons, 
rgely ferrosil’con, in May, 1918. 
Manganese ore imports were 47,467 tons in May 
year, as compared with only 2858 tons in May, 
18, and with 36,350 tons the total reported in April 


is year. 
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Copper Production in 1918 

The advance statistics of the 1918 output of copper, 
issued by the U. S. Geological Survey and compiled by 
B. S. Butler, show that the smelter production was 
1,908,533,595 lb., as compared with 1,886,120,721 Ib., in 
1917, an increase of 22,412,874 lb. The ouput of refined 
copper was 2,476,077,401 lb., as against 2,507,663,067 
lb. in 1917. This is a decrease of 31,585,666 Ib. Stocks 
of copper on Jan. 1, 1919, are put at 180,000,000 lb. or 
66,000,000 ib. more than on Jan. 1, 1918. The ap- 
parent domestic consumption in 1918 was 1,661,669,576 
lb., as compared with 1,315,670,803 lb. in 1917 and 812,- 
268,639 lb. in 1913. Exports of metallic copper were 
744,429,741 lb., against 1,126,875,368 lb. in 1917 or 100,- 


000,000 Ib. less than the 1913 exports. Imports in 1918 


were 576,000,000, against 556,000,000 lb. in 1917 


Fabricating Plant to Be Built in Japan 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 8—President Julius 
Kahn of the Truscon Steel Co. announces that a plant 
for fabricat'ng steel is to be erected near Yokohama, 
Japan, under direction of the American Trading 
Co., a subsidiary with headquarters in New York. The 
new enterprise will involve expenditure of $250,000 
and is being financed by the Truscon Steel Co., the 
American Trading Co. and a number of Japanese cap!- 
talists. Material is now being shipped to the Orient 
for the new plant, which will manufacture all prod- 
ucts of the Truscon Steel Co. R. F. Moss is to be 
general manager of the Japan works, while F. W. 
Shackleton, captain of ordnance in the U. S. service 
during the war, and former efficiency engineer at the 
Youngstown plant of the Truscon Steel Co., will be 
the works manager. 


New Heavy Floor Grinders 

A new line of heavy floor grinders is announced by 
the Saint Louis Machine Tool Co., 932 Loughborough 
Avenue, St. Louis. The manufacturer points out that 
these machines are made with arbors larger than is 
usual, of 0.40 carbon steel and with extra coarse pitch, 
square threads. 

It is explained that in the best grinder practice 
worn wheels are transferred to another machine belted 
at a higher speed in preference to using a cone pulley 
machine, thus to avoid the risk of accidents occasioned 





Floor Grinder for Heavy Work Large arbors 
pious ibricatior ure provided 


vy starting new wheels on the fast cone. These grind- 
ern are furnished with plain pulley or cone pulley. 
‘hambers which are 
filled and drained through a pipe connection at the back, 
lul thus to provide a large 


The bearings have large oil 


d are lubricated by chains 
flow of oil. 

The machines are made in three sizes, using wheels 
18 x 3 in., 20 x 3 in., and 24 x 4 in. respectively. The 
-ountershaft is of the double-brace, self-aligning type, 
and is split-babbitted and ring oiled. 
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A 60-Spindle Drilling Machine 


The illustration shows a 60-spindle 4-way semi- 
automatic drilling machine, manufactured by the Foote- 
Burt Co., Cleveland. Machines of this type are con- 
structed especially for work which they are to perform 
and are built in various combinations, such as two-way, 
three-way and four-way. The spindles are all set at 
fixed centers, thus 
to make it possible 
to catch a multip! 
layout of holes 
which, it is pointed 
out, would be im- 
possible with an 
adjustable ty pe 
The chief advan- 
tage emphasized, 
however, of the 
fixed center princi- 
ple is that the 
maximum size of 
spindle and gears 
are obtained. The 
jig is a part of the 
machine itself. The 
machine is semi- 
automatic; one 
lever engages the 
feed, and all heads 
feed in simultane- 
ously and return 
to the starting 
point, where the 
feed is automati 
cally disengaged. 

The principal 
feature over previ 
ous models made 
by this company is 
the complete lubri- 


‘ating syste ‘or . . ; 
i ystem for Machine Constructed for Drilling 60 Holes in the Top, Bottom and Two 
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Economies in Hand-Drill Steel 


A valuable paper by H. A. Read of the Rand Mines, 
entitled “Notes on Economies in Hand-Drill Steel,” ap- 
peared in the March issue of the South African Jour- 
nal of the Chemical, Metallurgical and Mining Society. 
Mr. Read, at the commencement of his paper, showed 
that in the five years ending with 1917 the issues of 
steel had a value 
of £310,250, or an 
average of 86 Ib. 
(in value 27s. 6d.) 
per native per an- 
num. Consideration 
of the large sums 
involved in these 
issues of steel led 
to an examination 
of the losses, and 
it appeared that 
one of the princi- 
2 " pal ones was due 
to the shanking of 
the steel under the 
blows of the ham- 
mer, and this in 
turn led to the con- 
clusion that if 
shanking losses 
could be prevented 
by a permanent 
drill head an ap- 
preciable economy 
could be effected. 

After some ex- 
perimenting the so- 
lution of the prob- 
lem was found, as 
it was ascertained 
that by heating the 
end of the drill and 
Hnds Staving it up 


all bearings. Oil of a Four-Cylinder Block (either by a die 


cups are elimin- 
ated, splash lubrication being used throughout. The 
base of the machine has a compartment for approxi- 
mately 35 gal. of oil. This oil after being used drains 
back through a wool filter. All bearings except the 
spindle bearings are of the Hyatt high duty roller type. 
Due to conditions of close center distances of holes 
required, special alloys are provided for such parts 
as spindles, spindle gears, etc. 


New Type of Machine Clamp 


The clamps illustrated are manufactured by Albert 
O. Mathison, 196 Carleton Street, New Britain, Conn. 
They are for holding down work on planers, boring mills, 
drill presses, face plates of lathes, milling machines 
and also for holding down press bolsters and fixtures. 

The slot in the clamp makes the device adjustable 


for various heights of work. If the work is out of 


The 8-In. Clamp Adjusted for Work 4 In. in Height The 





and dolly in a 
press, or by hand) so as to give the head of the drill 
a bulbous or pear shape and subsequently tempering it, 
the drill would be provided with a head capable of 
resisting hammer blows without shanking. 

The advantages of the new form of drill head are: 
The saving of steel by preventing the “mushrooming” 
of the shank end; elimination of danger to natives, as 
there are no splinters or jagged ends; improved drilling, 
as the natives have a uniform tempered surface to 
strike, and the energy hitherto absorbed in shanking is 
diverted to the work of drilling; improved control of 
steel, the drill heads being practically permanent, as 
they can be welded on to other steel; the cost of. trim- 
ming up and periodic retempering of the old form of 
drill by lead bath or other method is saved. 

The importance of the invention lies in the fact that 
the work of a large body of natives (averaging 45,000 
per annum) is beneficially affected. The author con- 


. 


8-In. Clamp on Side of Work, Leaving the Top Surface 


Free for Machining 


square or taper, it is pointed out that the clamp will 


adjust itself to these conditions. 


The manufacturer states that it is his intention to 


make the clamp in lengths of 4, 6, 8 and 10 in. 


cluded by stating that there was a field for further 
investigation on the relative losses of steel in different 
methods of sharpening and determination of which is 
the best method. 
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COST-PLUS CONTRACTS 


General Goethals Gives His Views on War 
Expenditures to House Committee 


WASHINGTON, July 8—Major General George W. 
Goethals, retired, who served as director of purchase, 
torage and traffic during the war, told the Hous: 
Committee investigating expenditures in the War De 
partment that he thoroughly disapproved of the cost- 
plus contracts. He said he also objected to producers 
f materials fixing the prices to be paid by the Govern- 
nent. 

General Goethals told the committee that as far 
back as the latter part of 1917 he had discussed with 
Secretary Baker the advisability of appointing a Min- 
ister of Munitions, which General Goethals believed 
desirable. Later, the President came out publicly in 
opposition and nothing more was heard of the policy. 

Replying to questions by members of the commit- 
tee, General Goethals said he believed the services of 
men engaged in producing the supplies required by the 
Government could be used to great advantage, but only 
in an advisory capacity. He did not believe authority 
to fix prices should be delegated to them. He depre 
cated the cost-plus-10 per cent system of contracts on 
the ground that the greater the cost of labor and ma- 
terials, the larger became the contractors’ profit, a 
situation which must inevitably militate against econ- 
omy. 

General Goethals disclosed the fact that early in the 
war, during the period when he was general manager 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, he strongly op- 
posed the cost-plus system for the construction of can- 
tonments at a meeting of the Council of National De- 
fense. He said he had urged the construction on “Gov- 
ernment force account,” the system by which the Pan- 
ama Canal was built. Under this system, the Govern- 
ment would employ the labor and let the contracts for 
materials. Such a system, he urged, would prove far 
more economical and satisfactory, generally, than the 
cost-plus-10 per cent scheme. He said that during his 
connection with the Shipping Board, he had abrogated 
every cost-plus contract he could cancel. As chief of 
the Division of Purchase, Storage and Traffic, he had 
permitted no such contracts to be made. 

Questioned as whether he believed that the system 
of making contracts as put into effect at the start of 
the war by the Council of National Defense had re- 
sulted in graft, General Goethals replied in the nega- 
tive. He said, however, that he believed the system 
had led to serious and unnecessary enhancement of 
cost. 

General Goethals said that when in January, 1918, 
he had acquired a grasp on the situation in the Quar- 
termaster’s Department, he found that all supplies 
were being purchased on a basis of an army of 1,300,- 
000 men. He immediately directed, on his own respon- 
sibility, that purchasing be conducted for an army of 
3,000,000 men. In March, Congress increased the au- 
thorized strength to 3,000,000 and he directed that sup- 
plies be purchased on a basis of 4,000,000. Later, the 
uthorization was increased to 5,000,000, which he had 


not anticipated. 


Large Saving in Purchase of Steel During 
the War 


WASHINGTON, July 8—That huge savings were 
nade possible by the Council of National Defense in 
the purchase of steel and iron products during the war, 
; asserted by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of the 
yuncil. 

“It is estimated by the Council that more than 
53,000,000,000 was saved to the Government by the 
‘rices which its experts on raw materials, minerals and 
metals made in the procurement of steel and iron prod- 
iets,” said Mr. Clarkson. “It is believed that the an- 
als of Government show few, if any, examples equal- 
ng the low cost of operation of the council in view of 
he results achieved.” ; 

Plans are being made for the continuation of the 
ouncil in peace times. Congress authorized an appro- 
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priation for the new fiscal year which began last week, 


consisting of the unexpended balance of the fund of 


last year. It is planned to maintain the council even 
beyond that date, Mr. Clarkson stating that a perma- 
nent program would be presented to Congress at the 
regular session in December, when consideration of th« 
appropriation bills for the fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1920, is taken up. 

“There has been a general realization of the coun- 
try’s need of a council of national defense,” said Mr. 
Clarkson, “that shall in time of peace collect, study 
and centralize in a scientific way all information bear- 
ing upon the national defense, particularly with regard 
to the mobilization of industries, science, and labor in 
time of war.” 


Thompson-Starrett Co. Achievements 


The Thompson-Starrett Co., New York, Chicago and 
Pittsburgh, has published two handsome books illus- 
trative and descriptive of the work which it has done 
in the past few years, both in the nature of peace and 
war activities. One of the books, entitled “Building 
for Victory,” carries an article by Col. W. A. Starrett 
reprinted from the November, 1918, number of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine, this article having largely to do with 
the work of the company in building the town of Nitro, 
W. Va. Reference also is made to the company’s record 
in btilding the Army cantonment at Yaphank, Long 
Island, in 100 days. The $50,000,000 powder plant and 
housing project at Nitro, W. Va., was built by the 
Thompson-Starrett Co. under the direction of D. C. 
Jackling, acting as director of explosives for the Sec- 
retary of War. The plant and town covered a site of 
1900 acres, and upward of 20,000 men were onthe 
payroll. In round figures, it took 35,000 cars to deliver 
material at the site, averaging during the busy period 
300 a day, which means that a car was received and 
unloaded every two minutes. The project included the 
laying of 75 miles of standard and narrow gage track, 
the laying of 133 miles of sewerage and water-piping 
and 185,000 cu. yd. of concrete, and the use of 31,000,- 
000 brick and 108,000,000 ft. of lumber. There were 
3000 individual buildings. 

The company’s other book is devoted to “Building 
and Industrial Construction”, and shows steel-plate en- 
gravings and statistics regarding such well-known 
structures as the Municipal Building of New York, the 
Woolworth Building, the Hotel McAlpin, the Bush 
Terminal Co.’s exhibit building, the Hotel Claridge and 
similar New York structures as well as other noted 
buildings in Chicago, San Francisco, Washington, and 
other cities. The book contains a skyline illustration of 
lower New York, showing 15 of the most prominent 
buildings in that part of the city which the Thompson- 
Starrett Co. has erected. Among these are the Wool- 
worth Building, Equitable Building, Municipal Building, 
United States Express Building and the Kuhn-Loeb 
Building. This book also refers to the war work done 
by the company, embracing such important projects 
as the Nitro and Yaphank construction, above referred 
to, and the forging and machine shop for the Chicago 
Symington Corporation in Chicago; and recent in- 
dustrial construction, including a complete factory for 
the American Can Co. at Maywood, IIl.; a coal mining 
plant at Indianola, Pa.; a reduction plant for the Chili 
Exploration Co., in Chili; a wood distillation plant for 
the Tennessee Valley Iron & Railroad Co., Collinwood, 
Tenn., and other projects which illustrate the diversity 
of work which the Thompson-Starrett Co. has under- 
taken. 


The Austin Co., industrial engineer and builder. 
Cleveland, recently secured the following contracts: 
For the Clover Mfg. Co., Norwalk, Conn., erection of a 
90 ft. x 280 ft. building, another structure 35 ft. x 60 ft., 
and two stories and basement 21 ft. x 52 ft. for 
$90,600; for the Timken-Detroit Axle Co. an “Austin 
Modified No. 2 Standard Building,” 30 ft. x 300 ft. and 
another building of similar type, 60 ft. x 120 ft., to be 
used for heat treating purposes, for $50,000; for the 
Van Auken Machine Co., Pontiac, Mich., an “Austin 
Standard No. 1 Building,” 60 ft. x 200 ft. 
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National Employment Service Continued 


Congress Grants Reduced Appropriation, Which 
Will Be Exhausted in Five Months—Charge of 
favoring Unions Denied—News of the Labor World 


WASHINGTON, July 8—In spite of all manner of 
attacks in Congress, the United States Employment 
Service survived and won an appropriation for the 
coming fiscal year. Only $400,000 was allowed instead 
of $4,000,000 as requested. However, the Department 
of Labor had good reason to be thankful that the Serv- 
ice was cared for at all in view of the bombardment 
by those who accused it of pro-unionism, extravagance 
and other misdeeds. 

It was the belief of many of the congressional lead- 
ers that the curtailment of funds would force the Em- 
ployment Service to confine its operations to a central 
clearing house and information bureau in Washington, 
dispensing with the offices and agents in the various 
States. John B. Densmore, director general, announced, 
however, that as he understood it, the purpose of Con- 
gress was to bridge over the gap until the pending 
legislation providing for a permanent employment.serv- 
ice on a Federal aid basis is passed, which he expects 
will be by next December. Accordingly plans have 
been made for a continuation of the work on about 
the same basis as during the past few months, which 
will exhaust the $400,000 appropriation within about 
five months. Federal directors of the Service in the 
States were instructed to effect reorganization at once 
and will be allotted funds for the maintenance of one 
office in each State, in the expectation that the work can 
be augmented by cooperation with State employment 
organizations and voluntary’ workers. In States 
where there are State employment offices, little work 
will be done by the Federal Service. Representatives 
of the Service in the demobilization camps and the 
special activities on behalf of soldiers and sailors will 
be continued as heretofore. It is expected that the 2000 
emergency bureaus for returning soldiers and sailors, 
which were operated in cooperation with welfare or- 
ganizat‘ons, chambers of commerce and similar bodies, 
and which were supported largely by private funds, 
will continue. 

Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, was one of the sena 
tors who defended the Employment Service. He said 
if no appropriation were made for the Service, it 
would seriously hamper the recruiting of labor in the 
great wheat belt, imperilling the crops in that region, 
and that an entirely different machine would have to 
be set in motion for returning soldiers and sailors. H 
said the Service is placing between 10,000 and 15,000 
soldiers per week, and, including civilian workers, from 
60,000 to 70,000 per week. 

Answering in detail the various allegations which 
have been made against the Service, Senator Ashurst 
said in part: 

“The charge that it is a pro-union organization is 
successfully refuted by the personnel of the State di- 
rectors, the majority of whom are in the employer 
class. In addition, the directors in Washington are 
made up as follows: 


“Director General, a lawyer; Assistant Director 
General, in private life the head of a large insurance 
company; Acting Assistant Director General, president 
of a number of manufacturing corporations and a large 
employer of labor; Director of Operations, director rf 
a railroad and a director in several corporations; Direc- 
tor of Organization, a lawyer. 

“Not more than twelve instances can be cited of 
improper actions having a tendency toward favoring 
organized labor. Out of the vast energies of this Serv- 
ice, stretching its fingers into almost every hamlet, 
town, city and village in our country, we discover that 
only in twelve instances can there be laid charges of 
improper action in securing a position fora union man 
as against a nonunion man. This is remarkable in an 


organization operating 500 offices and which has. had 
during the war a large personnel.” 


Wage Advances in Great Britain 


WASHINGTON, July 9.—Wages of workers in the 
iron and steel industry in Great Britain have consider 
ably more than doubled during the war, according to 
figures given by the British Labor Gazette. In some 
cases the increase has run as high as 150 per cent. The 
average increase for such workers over the prevalent 
scale prior to 1914 is given as 100 to 120 per cent. 

Regarding iron and steel manufacture, this Britist 
Government publication says: 


In the heavy iron and steel trades (smelting, puddling 
rolling, forging, etc.), wages ordinarily fluctuate, under slid 
ing scale arrangements, in accordance with the movements 
in the average selling prices of pig iron, manufactured iron 
or steel. The marked increases in selling prices during the 
war, together with the subsidies granted to pig iron manu 
facturers in lieu of an increase in selling prices, have ré« 
sulted in considerable percentage additions to the standard 
rates of wages In addition, special war-wage advances and 
bonuses have been granted in consideration of the increased 
cost of living Blast furnacemen, for example, in Durhan 
ind Cleveland, have had increases in wages equivalent te 
nearly 68 per cent on their pre-war rates, and, in addition 
war-wage advances or bonuses ranging from 55 to 69c. per 
shift. In Scotland they have received percentage increases 
equivalent to 51 per cent on their pre-war wages, and a 
bonus of 9lc. per shift. The rates paid for Sunday work 
(which is regularly required from men engaged on productive 
processes) have also been increased to 50 per cent above 
the ordinary rates. Iron and steel millmen in the principal 
districts have mostly had increases of 113 to 117% per cent 
on pre-war rates, and iron puddlers in the same districts 
have had increases of corresponding amounts. Steel smelt- 
ers, pitmen, etc., generally have received advances ranging, 
for the higher-paid men, from 60 per cent to 77 per cent on 
pre-war rates, on different processes. In the case of the 
ower-paid men, the increaSe has varied according to the 
re-war rates, being over 150 per cent for laborers rated 
it, Say, $5.50 per week before the war. 

Increases in wages in engineering and shipbuilding 
industries are described as follows: 


In the engineering and shipbuilding trades, as the result 
»f successive awards given by the Committee on Production, 
1 general minimum war-wage advance has been eStablished 
of $6.94 per week over pre-war rates for men employed at 
time rates, and of 10 per cent on pre-war rates plus $5.23 a 
week for men employed at piece rates, in the federated 
engineering shops and shipyards throughout the country. 
This advance has also been adopted by the great majority 
of non-federated employers. In some districts, where the 
men are paid at hourly rates, the total war advance for 
time workers is $7.15 per week. In addition, a bonus on 
earnings of 12% per cent for time workers and 7% per cent 
for pieceworkers was granted to men, 21 years of age and 
over, engaged on munitions work, and has been generally 
extended to men on private work. 


Strikers’ Assertions Answered 


In connection with the recent strike of brass work- 
ers at Waterbury, Conn., which was settled as stated 
in THE IRON AGE of last week by granting an advance 
of 10c. per hr. to employees working on an hourly 
basis, piece rates to be advanced 20 per cent, and em- 
ployees working on a weekly basis to receive an advance 
of $5.50 per week, the Scovill Mfg. Co. issued a state- 
ment setting forth the claims of the men—or rather of 
the agitators—who had an active part in the strike 
and also giving the company’s answer. The statement 
is as follows, the paragraphs printed in italics being 
the allegations of the strikers: 

Irresponsible agitators of the I. W. W. and anar- 
chistic type are endeavoring to disturb the industria! 
situation in this city by circulating false statements 
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ich tend to cause discontent during the reconstruc- 

n period through which we are now passing. Some 

these false statements are given below with the real 

During the war we have worked 13 hours a day 

we have been poorly paid. 

Before the war 10 hours was the customary day 
ft and 12 hours the night shift, paid for on straight 
irly rates. 

In Waterbury during the war 10 hours was the 
istomary day shift and 12 hours the customary night 

ft, both paid for at much higher hourly rates than 
efore the war. In this plant a war extra and over- 

me was paid in addition to the regular wages earned. 

Night workers worked five nights per week and 
lay workers five and one-half days per week. 

When the war stopped thousands of workers were 
laid off. Wages were reduced, while cost of living in- 
reases. 

When the war stopped workers were not laid off 
immediately, but were kept at work; at great expense, 
while a gradual readjustment program was carried out, 
which lasted several months. This gave workers who 
vere temporarily engaged in war work a chance to get 
ack into their old occupations, and approximately one- 
half of them left voluntarily to do so. 

Great care was taken to give as much work as pos- 
ble to those who had dependents. 

At the present time work is available for all in 
peace time occupations, at wages which are in many 
vases higher than during the war, while reliable Gov- 
ernment statistics indicate that the high point has 
een reached in the cost of living. 

In general, statistics show that wages have increased 
130 per cent, while the cost of living has increased 
approximately 100 per cent. Foods have increased less 
han 80 per cent. 

The employer during the war made millions on profit 
vhile the employee starved 

While the U. S. Government was at war the Gov 
ernment was practically the sole purchaser and reason 
able prices were fixed for our products. Profits result 
ing were largely absorbed by taxes and new construc 
tion of machinery and buildings. 

Wages paid were higher than ever paid before and 
increased much faster than the cost of living increased. 
How shall we better our condition in the future? 

By staying on the job, giving a full day’s work for 
a full day’s pay, thus permitting the employer to 
compete for business on a close margin of profit, pay 
a liberal wage, and keep the plant running full time. 
3¥ saving money which would otherwise be spent fool- 
ishly. 

The workers of Ansonia have gone on strike; the 
workers of Waterbury must do the same. 

If the workers of Ansonia have made a serious mis- 
take why should the workers of Waterbury do likewise? 
Had the workers of Ansonia stayed at work while the 
situation was being studied, they would be in a much 
more favorable position now. 


Puddle Mills Idle 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 8—Both puddle mills 
f the A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, at its Girard, O. 
plant have been idle since July 1 as a result of refusal 
of the men to work until the company signs the wage 
scale of the Amalgamated Association and formally 
recognizes affiliation of the workers with the organiza- 
tion. It is understood that the company will agree to 
the same scale as that proposed by the A. A. and will 
it any time recognize a committee representing the 
vorkers at the plant, but refuses to deal with the men 
is representatives of the Amalgamated Association 
James A. Smyth, a commissioner of conciliation, U. S 
epartment of Labor, came here to serve as mediator 


An Industrial Assembly 

Employees of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 
n, Ohio, have adopted an industrial representative 
prepared by the company’s Council of Industrial 
ons. Of the employees voting, 92 per cent fa- 
1 the plan. Under the plan the plant will have an 
trial assembly following the lines of the National 
State law-making bodies. There will be a House 
40 members, and a Senate with 20 members, 
ed by employees, the former for one year and the 

for two years. The two bodies will meet sepa- 


+ 
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rately jo:ntly month. 


senator may be recalled on 


once a A representative or 
petition signed by two- 
thirds of the voters in his voting section and approved 


by two-thirds of the house of which he is a member. 
The 


final authority rests with the management, but, 
subject to the right of the directors to veto and annul 


legislation, the industrial assembly will 
make changes 


have power to 
in factory regulations on the subject of 
wage adjustments, working conditions and grievances. 
Provision is various questions by a 
members of the -legislative 


made to consider 


joint conference between 


bodies and an equal number of representatives of the 
management 
Puddlers’ Rate Reduced 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 8—Puddlers’ tonnage 
rates again dropped at the last bi-monthly settle 


ment, in Atlantic City, between representatives of the 


Amalgamated Assoc‘ation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work 


ers and the Western Bar Iron Association, James H 
Nutt, this city, secretary. Examination of sales sheets 
showed an average selling price of bar iron of $2.50 


per 100 lb 


yf 25c. 


during the preceding 60 days, a reduction 
from the average price May 1, when the last 
previous settlement was made. Under the scale of 
1918-19, the price for puddling a long ton or 2,240 lb 
of iron $12.05 on a $2.50 card. 
ever, has been advanced 5 per cent 


was The scale, how 
as the outcome of 
between the Amalgamated 
and the Western Bar Iron Associa 
tion. The new rate will apply during July and Au 
gust. In May and June, puddlers received $13.30 per 
ton; in March and April, $15.05 on a $3.10 card; and 
$16.80 in January and February on a $3.45 card. 


a conference Association 


representatives 


In the World of Labor 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 8 bout 750 employees, 
practically the entire force of the Savage Arms Co 
at its Sharon, Pa. plant, went on strike July 2 when 
the company attempted to install a piecework system, 
instead of paying daily wages as heretofore. J. D 
Lannon is superintendent of the works. 


By authority of the so-called minimum wage law 
enacted by the Wisconsin Legislature of 1913, the In 
dustrial Commission on June 30 promulgated an order 
requiring every employer of a female or a minor over 
17 years of age to pay such employees not less than 
22c. an hr. The order provides a “learning period” of 
six months, during which the employer is required to 
pay at least 18c. an hr. for the first three months, and 
not less than 20c. an hr. for the second three months. 
The order applies to female and minor employees in 
any occupation, trade or industry throughout Wiscon 
sin. 


Following a four-weeks’ strike of miners at the 
properties of the Empire Steel & Iron Co., Mt. Hope, 
near Dover, N. J., the men have returned to work, 
accepting a reduction of 25c. a day in the wage scale. 
The agreement was entered into by arbitration. About 
300 men are affected. 


The War Department has arranged for an immedi- 
ate reduction in the present working force at the Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, near Dover, N. J., aggregating about 
50 per cent. The order affects about 400 employees. 


The Kohler Co., Kohler, Sheboygan County, Wis., 
manufacturer of enameled sanitary ware, on July 1 
listributed a bonus amounting to $100,000 among its 
employees who were in its service during 1918 and 
throughout the first six months of 1919. The rate of 
payment was 10 per cent of the individual earnings of 
the employee during 1918. 


The Independence Day issue of the “C-H Messen- 
ser.’ the bi-monthly newspaper of the Cutler-Hammer 
Mf¢. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., electric controlling devices, 
contains many of the photographs and names of the 300 
employees in the service. It consists of 12 pages, 
printed in red and blue ink on white paper. 
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Technical Reading and Its Advantages to 
Ambitious Employees 


[The following article, by an employee of an iron 
company at Reading, Pa., gives the result of a personal 
investigation and indicates the keen interest in trade 
papers on the part of men in subordinate positions who 
are ambitious to add to their usefulness. ] 

“What is your policy with regard to the distribu- 
tion of technical and trade journals, particularly back 
numbers, among your shop hands?” I asked a repre- 
sentative of the Reading Steel Casting Co., Reading, 
Pa., several days ago. 

“Well,” he replied, “to be candid with you, we seldom 
have any back numbers of purely technical journals to 
dispose of, for the reason that most of our department 
heads, shop foremen, cupola and converter tenders, blow 
torch operators, chemists and certain office men are 
allowed to subscribe for periodicals most in keeping 
with their line of work at the company’s expense, the 
magazine in every instance going direct to the home 
address of the employee. 

“We likewise encourage the rank and file of our men 
to acquaint themselves from time to time with what is 
roing on in the world of iron and steel, and to that end 
we maintain a shop library where current issues of 
all the leading iron and steel technical and trade jour- 
nals are to be found, in addition to a large number of 
text books and treatises of special interest to molders, 
coremakers, machinists, chemists, patternmakers, cost 
clerks and accountants. Should an employee desire to 
read or study a book bearing on his particular line of 
work, which is not to be found in the library, he has 
only to make his request known to us, when that book 
will be purchased immediately and placed on our 
shelves. 

“To further encourage the reading habit among our 
employees, cash prizes are awarded for any suggestions 
having to do with the betterment of working conditions, 
the more expeditious handling of our product, the in- 
crease in output, the conservation of supplies, or the 
keeping of our equipment up to date. Only last week 
a junior clerk in the office was presented a check for 
$10, for suggesting a simpler way of doing a certain 
task. The furnishing of technical literature to our men 
has helped materially to raise the standard of efficiency, 
to encourage initiative, to promote loyalty, and to keep 
intact our organization.” 

Discussing the subject of technical reading on the 
part of employees with a representative of the Narrow 
Fabric Co., Wyomissing, Pa., manufacturer of braids 
and shoe laces, brought to light the fact that this con- 
cern, too, heartily approves the plan of putting tech- 
nical literature within the reach of every individual 
on the pay-roll. All the leading journals relating to 
the textile industry are subscribed for by the company, 
besides many other magazines of general interest, such 
as System, Dry Goods Economist, American Exporter, 
journals on salesmanship, accounting, advertising and 
selling. 

An office assistant affixes to the front cover of each 
magazine as it comes in a reading slip of the company’s 
own design, similar, however, to the one described on 
page 1367 of the May 22 issue of THE IRON AGE. After 
the executives themselves have had an opportunity of 
glancing through each magazine, they are immediately 
passed along to the department heads and foremen 
for perusal, with the express understanding that the 
last man handling the magazine is to return it to the 
office. All such literature is then placed on tables or 
racks in the shop library, where operatives can do with 
it as they like, in so far as taking magazines home to 
read, or copying and clipping articles is concerned. At 
frequent intervals all reading matter lying around the 
library that seems to have served its purpose is gath- 
ered up by the clerk whose duty it is to clip therefrom 
for the company’s files any articles relating to acci- 
dent prevention, labor-saving devices, shop manage- 
ment, income tax procedure, etc., the residue being sold 
as waste paper. 

Carrying my investigations still further, I inter- 
viewed the purchasing agent of the T. A. Willson 
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Optical Co., Inc., Reading, Pa., manufacturer of safety 
goggles and optical goods, and learned that while that 
company has no well-defined system of distributing 
technical reading among employees, it does maintair 
that such a movement is a step in the right direction 
The officers co-operate with their help in this matte: 
to the extent that all technical and trade journals re 
ceived by them are sent to the rest and lunch rooms 
there to be read or studied by those so inclined. 

The tendency among large employers of labor to-day 
is to utilize trade and technical magazines to the utmost 
in keeping the greatest possible number of their mer 
informed as to what is going on in the outside world, 
in so far as their respective fields of activity are con 
cerned. Many concerns, let it be said to their lasting 
credit, have so systematized the distribution of tech 
nical literature that every individual on the pay-rol] 
is accorded the privilege of reading one or more peri- 
odicals weekly at the company’s expense. One executive 
I interviewed gave it as his opinion that if every em 
ployee would spend even as little as a half hour a day 
in reading such journals as had some particular bearing 
on the work he was doing day in and day out that em- 
ployee would, automatically, advance to a higher posi 
tion among his fellows. 

If it is true that “education ends with life” it 
behooves every individual who is compelled to work 
for a livelihood to learn all there is to know about his 
chosen vocation, through every legitimate avenue of in- 
formation. A. 8. K. 


A Time of Opportunity 


Christian Girl, president Standard Parts Co., Cleve 
land, in the Standard Parts Messenger, says: 


Not only has peace arrived, with a few exceptions in re- 
mote and dark corners, but business, as we understand it in 
America, is at our doors, rapping loudly for admittance into 
every nook and corner. Our wealth is great, our energy is 
vibrant, our conscience clear, our hopes buoyant, and our 
will to do the natural heritage of a strong people. 

We are not entirely unmindful that a wave of unrest i 
passing over us, but we should not mistake the violence and 
the misjudgment of the few for the will and the heart of 
the many tather should we join with the good sense and 
the ‘peaceful hearts of the many to present a united front 
and cure with sunshine the bad odors emanating from dark 
places. 

It is morning and we should be up and in the field gath- 
ering the early crops and tilling and sowing for the mid- 
ummer and later crops 

In the business world it is not only morning but a morning 
in spring time and the call to action is everywhere. True 
in some remote corners strength, like peace, has not returned 
but it is the privilege and duty of America, where truth and 
strength abide, to work, produce, distribute and build 

We are the source of supply physically, mentally and 
spiritually and we must not fail, and we need not fail if 
every man will turn his hand to the plow and take advantagé 
of nature’s gifts and her promise of a long summer and a 
bountiful harvest 


Bust of Sir Henry Bessemer 


Sir Henry Bessemer will be commemorated by a 
bronze bust in the McKinley Memorial at Niles, 0. 
Joseph G. Butler, Jr., vice-president Brier Hill Steel 
Co., is receiving subscriptions. Checks have jen re- 
ceived from steel men throughout the nation varying 
from $100 to $500, to defray the expense of designing 
the bust. Among subscribers to the fund are Charles 
M. Schwab, E. G. Grace, J. Leonard Replogle, W. L. 
Brown, James A. Campbell, Henry R. Jones and E. G. 
Langenbach, Canton, the Jones & Laughlin Steel Co. 
and the Brier Hill Steel Co. 





A plan to establish peacetime regulation of explos- 
ives was nipped in the bud in Congress when the House 
last week by unanimous vote rejected a 12-page amend- 
ment to the sundry civil appropriation bill inserted by 
the Senate at the request of the Bureau of Mines. 
Under its drastic provisions, it would have been unlaw- 
ful to manufacture, distribute, store, use or possess 
powder, explosives, blasting supplies or ingredients, 
except under rules and regulations established by the 
Government. Small arms and shotgun cartridges only 
were excepted. 
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CHICAGO COMPANY EXPANDS 


Steel & Tube Co. of America Acquires Mining 
and Other Properties 


[he Steel & Tube Co. of America, Chicago, has an 
inced the purchase of the Northwestern Iron Co., 
Newport Mining Co., Harrow Spr‘ng Co., Kalamazoo 
Mich., and the Semet-Solvay by-product coke plant at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Steel tuoes will continue th 


i 


‘ 


iin product, being manufactured from the ore to th 
hed form. 
The Newport Mining Co. owns five mines in the 
Gogebic Range in Michigan at Ironwood and Bessemer. 
yns‘sting of the Newport, Bonnie, Anvil, Palms, and 
Keweenaw properties. The total ore is estimated at 
14,972,000 tons. The main ore body of the Newport 
nine has shown a high percentage of Bessemer grades 
The total production of the properties in 1918 was 
866,445 tons. 
The Northwestern Iron Co., with iron mines at May 
and Iron Ridge, Wis., owns and Operates two Diast 
irnaces, a rotary nodulizing kiln and a 4-chamber 
letting plant for treating the ore; also 108 coke ovens 
the Otto-Hoffman type, quarry equipment, company 
uses, farm buildings, and other property. 
The Harrow Spring Co. makes harrow and rake 





teeth, agricultural springs, electric steel for automo 
e spr'ngs; also a highly specialized line of produ 
volving heat treating and the use of special steels 
equipment consists of one 6-ton Heroult electr 
by furnace, one 500-ton bloom forging press, one 24 
ectrically-driven breakdown mill, one 16-in. and 


)-in. bar mill,"a machine shop, ware 
Before the property acqu’‘sition ju 

Steel & Tube Co. of America owned plants at Sout 

Chicago, Ill., Indiana Harbor, Ind., and Evanston, | 

all on Lake Michigan. After the mer 

1918, of the Iroquois Iron Co., South yo, Ill., at 

the Mark Mfg. Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind., the total 
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Report of Machine Tools Sold Abroad 
Not Confirmed at Washington 


WASHINGTON, July 8 “he 


' Director of Sales of 
he War Department has cal t 


ed to find out the details 
he disposal of surplus machine tools with the 
‘an Expeditionary Forces, as reported in a dis- 
patch from London. Up to this time, all sales of sur- 
plus abroad have been handled by the Liquidation 
) 1. B. Parker, formerly 
with the War Industries Board, which has been set- 





tling contracts and incidentally attempting to dispose 

' surplus mater‘als. The Liquidation Commission 
: irector of Sales of 
jurisdiction only over 
surplus in this country. It was stated recently, how- 
ever, that C. W Hare, Director of Sales, expects to go 
' a purpose of creating 
a new sales organization which will be co-ordinated 


vit e in this country 

No official information regarding the reported sale 

nachine tools abroad has reached the Director of 
Sales » far According to th ible dispatch from 
I ndon,’ La Construction Met le dé Belgiq ie has 
pur ed from the United States Army all the ma- 

ne t t used in Franc [he prices to be paid 
a stated to be those of 1914. reased by about 55 
per cent he iyers of the t s, it is said, would 
have edit for three years at a moderate rate of in- 
erest in 1 ise of the goods used to replace those 
t ry he Ger il lr} ; for the cable dis 
patch was a Reuter dispatch fro Brussels 

Coke Rates Declared Reasonable 

WASHINGTON, July 8—The Interstate Commerce 

Commis yn has dismissed the int f six corpo 


ms n I ifa turing pig ro! avainst I reased 
it n coke f) West Virginia producing 
poir n the Norfolk & West , and Chesapeake & 


innual capacity of the company was as f lows: Coke O} railways to Virginia d natio1 The case has 
15,000 tons; pig iron, 750,000 tons; Bess¢e been pend'ng since Oct. 1, 1917 ( cluding its opinion 
ingots, 210,000 tons: open-hearth ingots, 198,000 tons ’ ommis 2 
voms, billets and slabs, 485,000 tons; narrow skelp, ‘It is admitted by complainants that the rates in 
0,000 tons; universal and sheared plates, 180,000 oe, previous to April 1, 1917, were on a low basis, and 
ns; butt-weld and lap-weld tubular goods, 360,000 they made no attack on the increase of 15c. a ton on June 
With its five blast furnaces at South Ch cago, 1, 1917, nor do they complain of the increase generally 
at Indiana Harbor, Ind., and the two just acquired ae enim. on ce that was granted under Order 28 of 
Mayville, Wis., the company now has a total of e Director Genera The plaint is limited to an 
ght ttack upon the increase in t r rates over and above 
[he company has pipe mills at its India Harbot the increase granted on Ike traffic in other sections of 
Evanston and Zanesville plants, consisting of I the country If, as a matter of fact, the rates were 
p-weld mills, having a range in sizes from wer ft an easonable before the increases were grant- 
n. diameter, for the production of o'l we 1 they would be mparatively unreasonable with the 
well tubing, line pipe, steam pipe, and boiler tubes; added, assuming, of irse, that the general 
ir butt-weld mills for the manufacture of stean ala istified. With respect to the genera] 
ater and gas pipe, both black and galvanized, and , . f rd and the cam 
‘ie wire conduit. The total pipe capacity 1s 560 : no : k u 
; 00 tons a year. At the Evanston plant there 
nufactured a line of water well supplies ’ s . . 1 pl 
Before the purchase of the four additiona ) Wayne Steel Co.’s Steel Plant 
the company claimed to be the third largest pr . hts at ' —_ 
f pipe and tubular products i1 thé { n 1 Stat Wy Stee] ( it Erie. P ' | - com 
produces from its own properties zine concen 1 about O 1 next ! ain two 25-to1 
ites which are used in the manufacture of spel- |... o. irth furnace th an estimated annual 
ter required for the production of galvanized pipe It - N00 to 25.01 The | ly f the 
© owns interests in operating coal mines which wi lant wil ngots, b , bar ind small 
ipply 40 per cent of coal requirements for coke ovens hapes. The Wayne St ntrols the United 
William A. Read & Co., New York, ha e pur States Ho Shoe Co.. Erie, Pa.. and the Canadian 
entire authorized issue of $17,500,000 / per cer Horse Shoe | Ltd., H O 
ulative preferred stock of the Steel & Tube Co 
dividends, and is redeemable, as a whole - n wr Weste a Railway Co. w Armstrong, Whitworth & 
110 and accrued dividends on 30 days ind Ltd.. for 10 heavy-ty} inting locomotives. each 
tion will be made to list the stock on t New ; ie oii The aan Suen, teem. al cual I oa 
: weighing 66 tons. he same rm has also received a 
: Stock Exchange nivect. fre the Dutch Colonial G vernment for 5 
ES ee ee = supe rheats j passer ger low tive of a similar weight 
. The Republic Iron & Steel Co. is installing in 2 
a dun mille at Youngstown, Ohio, improved tnreading 


hinery in the lap weld department, which will a 
erably increase the threading capacity, and allow 


; department to keep up, or be ahead, of the la} 
1 furnaces. 


Business formerly conducted y tne American Pat- 
tern Works has been taken over by the new organiza- 
tion known as the American Pattern Works Co., 1551 


West Market Street, York, Pa., wood patterns 
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A Premium on Steel Quality 


When steel sold for a cent a pound there was 


much less occasion for demanding quality than 


exists now. Strength could be obtained more 
cheaply by using quantity than by demanding qual 
ity. With steel at relatively high prices, the align- 
ment is changed radically and economy in the use 
ot steel is attained by seeking quality. 

In view of the wide range in tensile strength 
and other physical qualities of steels on the mar 
ket a new view should be taken of the subject on 
account of the great advance in prices. If on old 
prices a given improvement in physical qualities 
was worth $4 a ton in the case of steel used for a 
given purpose, with a higher basis price the same 
worth more per ton. 


improvement in quality is 


Taking another case, if on the old basis it just 
failed to pay the steel user to buy steel at the pre 
mium for quality, it would now pay him well to do 
SO 

The increase in price does not fall merely upon 
the finished steel as it leaves the mill. There are 
increments all along the line. The coke, ore and 
limestone cost more delivered at the blast furnace. 
The pig iron costs more at the steel-making unit. 
The losses in conversion and 
The in 
less uniform all along the 


The scrap costs more. 
in rolling cost more, measured in dollars. 
crements are more or 
line, and this is natural because the fundamental 
and chief change that has occurred is a lowering in 
the value of the dollar. This being the case, it is 
not only the buyer of steel who needs to appraise 
things by a new standard. The steel manufacturer 
must also do this, even to the point of modifying 
his procedure. If he makes a finished product that 
a certain percentage of rejections, if for 
instance according to his old practice 90 per cent 
of his product was merchantable and 10 per cent 
became lower grade material, salable at a discount, 


involves 


or became simply scrap, a new computation needs 
to be made to determine whether it pays to allow 
10 per cent of the material to be rejected. Under 
former cost schedules it may have been better to 
allow 10 per cent of the material to be rejected 
rather than increase expense of operation by the 
amount necessary to reduce the rejections to 5 pex 


eent. Under present costs it may pay to take the 
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udditional pains necessary to reduce the rejections, 
by reason of the raw materials used having become 
more valuable. 

In the early months after the cessation of hos- 
tilities a common view was that all values were go- 
ing to be reduced and there was not the incentive 
to recast appraisals of the relative costs of proces- 
ses that there is now, when it is established that 
prices are to stay, broadly speaking, on the high 
It is a new condition and the adjustments 
involved are many. They include changes in meth- 
ods at mills and in finishing departments and 
changes in the selection of steel by a great many 


level, 


buyers. 


Steel for French Reconstruction 


Some of the comments on the contract reported 
to have been closed recently by a New York steel 
export company, a fabricating company and a con- 
tracting company for reconstruction work in the 
Nancy region of France have taken the view that 
this development calls for a revision of much that 
has been said recently as to American participa- 
tion in the rebuilding of Europe. There should be 
no haste in making up a new opinion on this sub- 
ject. Every authoritative expression from repre 
sentatives of the French Government has indicated, 
as is entirely reasonable, that the reconstruction 
program would provide for the largest possible em- 
ployment of French labor. The two foremost things 
ahead of France are the rebuilding of destroyed 
cities and towns and the furnishing of the means 
of livelihood for hundreds of thousands of men 
released from military service. The French an- 
swer to many inquiries from the United States as 
to the reconstruction policy has been that while 
the United States might be called on to furnish 
certain raw materials, and would be asked to assist 
in financing restoration work, the urgent necessi- 
ties of the French people would require that their 
own works and their own workers be employed on 
these undertakings and in the production of the 
finished materials required for them. 

So far as steel for European rebuilding is con- 
cerned there should be no expectation of shipments 
from this country sufficient to create any problem 
of ocean transportation, of which there has been 
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a suggestion in some quarters. The tendency has 
been in the popular discussion of structural steel 
requirements for Europe, as it has always been in 
comment on the relation of domestic building pro- 
grams to prosperity in the steel industry, to exag- 
gerate the tonnage of steel called for by a given 
amount of building. The estimates in connection 
with the reconstruction after the San Francisco 
earthquake, for example, were wildly exaggerated. 
[he largest year’s output of heavy structural shapes 
in this country was that of 1916—2,649,961 gross 
tons, or about 8 per cent of the total finished-steel 
production in that year. The United States will 
participate in the rebuilding of Europe, but the very 
large bulk of the requisite materials must be, from 
the very necessities of the people of Europe, the 
contribution of European labor. 


Promotion for Returning Soldiers 


Managers of industrial works have commented 
on the attitude of some of the young men who left 
their employment to enter the army or navy and 
who now return with an exaggerated notion of the 
increased value of their services in their old work 
as resulting from their war experience. This is 
particularly true of young officers, who before they 
went away did not occupy executive positions, but 
who believe that because they directed other men 
in the war they are now equipped to direct men 
in industry, and are not willing to resume their old 
subordinate places. Employers have saved places 
for their men, but in the cases referred to this does 
not satisfy. 

The ambitions of these young men are laudable, 
but some of them do not seem able to realize just 
what has happened to them. They have received 
a new training and made a new application of their 
energies. They have been taught to command men. 
A power has been developed in them, in some cases 
an unsuspected power. They have shown that they 
have some degree of executive ability. They are 
proud of themselves, and no doubt justly so. What 
they fail to understand is that their executive ac- 
tivities have been along a specialized line, in which 
they had a thorough training before they were given 
opportunity to command. They return to private 
life better equipped than ever to take the road lead- 
ing to success. Many of them doubtless are a 
greater potential asset to their employers than they 
would have been had they continued in their former 
routine. But it is only a potential asset as viewed 

y the employer and not a certainty. And before 
the possibility can become a certainty training must 
gin where it left off at the call of war. The 
ex-officer must attend, as it were, the officers’ train- 
ng school of his industry. Then, if he succeeds, 
his army or navy experience results as he fancies 
has, in due time he will get his commission in 
he army of industry. Long jumps seldom occur 
any well-conducted business. The employee ad- 
inces as an executive personally observes his fit- 
ess for promotion. The returning soldier should 
entirely willing to demonstrate that his military 
‘aining represents a corresponding advance in his 
dustrial equipment. 
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The British Tin Plate Mission 


There is no doubt that a cordial reception will 
be given the jcint delegation of British tin plate 
makers and workmen that is about to visit the 
United States for the purpose of securing such in- 
formation as may enable them better to meet 
American competition. It may well be said that 
times have changed in the past 25 or 30 years with 
respect to the interchange of information between 
manufacturers. The change is no greater in re- 
spect to the old time relation, or lack of relation, 
between the Welsh and American manufacturers 
than to the relation between individual American 
manufacturers. The Welsh tin plate producers in- 
sisted, when the McKinley protective duty of 1890 
was under discussion, that tin plate could not be 
made in the United States, and they did not conceal 
their indisposition to impart information that 
would interfere with their prediction coming true. 
Precisely the same spirit actuated the American pi- 
oneers in their relations with each other. It is the 
general feeling, rather than the international feel- 
ing alone, that has been changing. 

Just what the British seek to ascertain with re- 
spect to American tin plate making, however, is in 
doubt. The impression has been created that they 
seek information whereby closer relations between 
manufacturers and workmen in South Wales will 
be established and whereby the men will work 
harder. Reports have had it that very extreme de- 
mands were recently made by the Welsh workmen 
and that the joint investigation of American condi- 
tions was decided upon for the purpose of post- 
poning the issue, the men being given a wage ad- 
vance of 124% per cent for the interim. 

The accounts of the wage discussion indicate 
that the British makers represented to their work- 
men that American competition could be better met 
if the men would make American outputs, and that 
the men rejoined to the effect that if the manu- 
facturers would provide corresponding equipment 
they would produce the tonnage. The inference is 
that the Welsh tin plate makers regard their hot 
mills as a very narrow bottle neck and that if the 
hot mill output were greatly increased the re- 
mainder of the mill equipment, the annealing, 
pickling and other departments, would be able to 
take care of the increased tonnage. 
seems to have been presented, however, to indicate 
that such is the case. 

As to the hot mills, it has been admitted in the 
discussions British manufacturers and 
their employees that American outputs are attained 
by doubling the crew. Each of the four men who 
constituted the tin mill crew in the earlier days of 
American tin plate making now has a helper, while 
it appears that in the Welsh industry the old or- 
ganization remains. To increase tonnage by dou- 
bling the number of employees cannot materially re- 
duce the hot mill labor cost, while the burden upon 
the finishing departments would be correspondingly 


No evidence 


between 


increased. 

The greatest disadvantage of the British tin 
plate maker at the present time is the high cost 
of his sheet bars, now £13 10s. delivered. Allowing 
$1.60 as average freight in the United States on 
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tin plate bars, the difference, at gold parity, is 
about $1.15 per box. The next disadvantage to the 
British maker is the difference in exchange. If 
the price of exchange in New York on London be 
taken as representative of conditions in export 
markets, there is a disadvantage of 6.8 per cent, 
equivalent to about 50 cents a box. The two dis- 
advantages amount to $1.65. The Welsh maker on 
the other hand has the advantage of scarcely any 
freight to seaboard, while the Pittsburgh to New 
York rate is equal to about 29 cents per base box. 
hus the three items, cost of steel, difference in 
exchange rates and difference of freight on product 
to tidewater, make a net disadvantage to the British 
manutacturer of about $1.40 per base box. 
When the matter of hot mill wages is viewed 
in the light of this disadvantage of $1.40 per box 
it appears rather small. The tonnage wage rate 
in the United States bids fair to run about 90 cents 
per box. The computation is made on the basis of 
the slight advances accorded for the scale year be- 
ginning this month, with an allowance of 68 per 
‘ent over basis rates by reason of the selling price 
s likely to show 
averages of $6.90 at the bi-monthly settlements, 
*) 


1 


tin plate, which may be taken a 


the market price being $7, with per cent cash 


_ > tht 
qaiscount. 


It hardly seems probable that the Welsh work- 


} 


men are disposed to demand wages per box so much 


above the high American standard of 90 cents as 


0 place the Welsh makers at any great disadvan- 
tage on this score. The American rate is very high. 
It has been producing incomes of $5,000 a year to 
not a few rollers. On the basis of 75,000 boxes a 
year output per mill the roller would receive about 
$4,200 a year. The lowest paid, the screwboy, 
would receive $1,400 The average of all the men 


in the crew would be a trifle above $2,400, fully 


half. the men not being particularly skilled. It 
seems doubtful that the Welsh workmen desire 
much higher incomes than these, yet these incomes 


represent only 90 cents a box, whereas the Welsh 
naker is set back $1.40 per box on account of 
other items. He will probably find that he has as 


much, if not more, to learn in departments removed 


fi the hot mill 

A nteresting revelation of the state of n nd 
of British facturers on present competitive 
conditions in iron and steel is their recent refer- 
ence. in discussion of the subject, to the United 
States and Japan as “our chief competitors.” On 


the one hand, intensified American production at 
w cost, with “output per person from two to three 


times as much as it is here,” has made it possible 


t e r iron and steel products here at lower 
prices than the cost of their production in this 
oi inti On the other hand, Japanese labor is 
plentifu vages are low. ‘“‘The ironworkers 
receive something like the equivalent to ninepence 
ner dav in our currency; indeed, the wages paid 
to workers n Japan are possibly the lowest in 
inv civilized country. Production there is at a 


low cost through conditions exactly the reverse of 
Meanwhile, the 


British worker’s outptit has not recovered after 


those operating in the States.” 


lackening down that followed the Armistice, 
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and on the testimony of the London /ron and Coal 
Trades Review many people are gradually favoring 
the idea that perhaps, after all, the nationalization 
of the means of production and distribution would 
be of greater advantage than the profiteering by 
private traders, many of whom in the food distrib- 
uting trades have made enormous profits during the 
last three years. 


Compensation and Unrest 


Workmen’s compensation where the employer 
cannot adopt self-insurance has a tendency to work 
harm in his relations with his employees. In case 
of accident his responsibility automatically ceases. 
The worker is turned over to the insurance com- 
pany carrying the liability, and the adjustment of 
compensation under the law is between representa- 
tives of the insurance company and the injured 
worker. If the owner cares to follow the path of 
least resistance he disappears from the case. He 
has paid his insurance premiums; the law provides 
specifically how much the injured employee shall re- 
ceive, and the payroll is an exact basis of adjust- 
ment. The whole proceeding seems cut and dried 
and certain to work out impartial justice. 

But ultimately this path of least resistance may 
lead to trouble. Disputes arise in compensation 
cases, as to choice of doctors, ability to resume 
work, degree of permanent disability and the like. 
The dissatisfied worker may feel that he has to take 
his cause to the State compensation board, even to 
the tribunal of final appeal. Lawyers and doctors 
get into the case; perhaps their influence may be 
unwisely or selfishly exerted. 

The cumulative effect of a series of such de- 
velopments is not to be treated lightly. The spirit 
of comradeship among employees of industrial 
plants is often very strong in these matters. The 
grievance of one worker is taken up by others as if 
it was their own. Experience shows that the whis- 
per goes about that the owners are hand in glove 
with the insurance people and are saving money for 
themselves by keeping back just compensation. 
Such talk usually is utter nonsense, but it is in- 
evitable where the occasion offers. The shop 
‘lawyers” set forth their versions of the statutes, 
often the result of ignorance or prejudiced reason- 
ing. The law of workmen’s compensation is by no 
means simple. It requires careful, intelligent study, 
and very few employees really understand it. Gen- 
erally they know it only by its operation, and if 
they believe its operation unfair to them it be- 
comes a cause of unrest. It is not rare to have it 
charged that one of their number has been cheated 
out of his just dues. 

In several States self-insurance is still pro- 
hibited by law. In all States only the large com- 
panies can afford this method, for unless carried on 
a large scale it is expensive and perhaps risky. 
Therefore the insurance companies must do most of 
the business. They are not to blame for this con- 


dition: their methods are businesslike and their 
policy doubtless liberal. But the personal contact 
of the employer or his representative, his presence 
as a third party to the adjustment, is highly im- 
portant. Sympathetic interest is never so well ap- 
preciated nor is its absence so much felt as in the 
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lays of pain and worry which follow an accident. 
F The owner standing beside his employee in the 
hour of trouble makes a friend. Naturally this 
is the usual attitude of the men who direct labor; 
but there is need of special effort to keep the plan 
of compensation adjustment from operating only as 
a piece of machinery. 


New Institute Members 
The d'rectors of the American Iron and Steel In- 
stitute have elected the following to membership: 
To Active VUembersh p 


Craig Adair, Penn Seaboard Steel C« I lade 


Felton Bent, Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co.. Philade 
William B. Blowers, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube (x 


John C Brown Lebanon Valley Iron & Steel Co., Leb 
anon, Pa 

William Downs, Burden Iron Co., Troy, N. ¥ 

Allan Fraser, Wickwire Steel Co., New York. 


M. B. Kelly, American Steel Co., Pitt rel 

Frederick F Lines, Bethlehem Steel Co Sparrows 
Point Md 

George B. Nisbet, the Brier Hill Steel Co., Youngstown 


Ohio 

Herbert H Pleasance, United Allo Stee Corporatlor 
Canton, Ohio 

Clement K. Quinn, Malmomen Mining Co., Dulut}l Mir 

Frank S. Slocum, Jones.& Laughlin Steel Co., Pittsburgh 

Richard N. Weibel, Carnegie Steel Co., Clairton, Pa 

Fred C. Young, Union Drawn Steel Co., Cleveland 

To Associate Membership 

Walter J sothwell, Union Drawn Steel C Detroit 

Jerome G. Bower, Buckeve Steel Castings C New York 

Carl D. Bradley, Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co 
Rogers City, Mich 

Chester K Brooks, National Malleable Castings C 
Cleveland 

Josef F. A. Comstedt, New York 

Howard Coonley, Walworth Mfg. Co Bost 

Louis E Creighton, Union Draw Steel Co Reaver 
Falls, Pa 

Frederick A. Fuller, Union Drawn Steel Co., B ‘ 

Leonard S. Gans, Twisted Wire & Steel Co., New York 


Irving T. Hartz, Morden Frog & Cro g Wor Chi 
azo 

Raymond W Krise, Milton Mfg. C M 

Mar T. Lothrop, Timken Roller Bearing C 
Ohio 

Olin ( Minteenes, Union Drawn Steel C 

Karl W. Movnes. Union Drawn Ste ‘ | 


Frank W Severence Gl iSssport Pa 


Important Chicago Project May Go Through 


CHICAGO, July 8.—It is considered probable tl 
the Chicago C ty Council will pass the Lake Front O1 
linance, which provides among other things for the 
electrification of the Illinois Central, the erection 
new passenger station and freighthouse facilities ‘and 
grade separation work, involving a total expenditure of 
ibout $88,000.000. The passenger station alone w 
“ost nearly $16,000,000. Other station facilities for 
suburban services will involve an expenditure of $1, 
800.000, while freight houses to be erected betweer 
tandolph Street and the Chicago River will cost $17, 
650,000. The installation of electrification, which is to 
e enttened eeure period of 15 years, will cost $22,000, 
00 additional. 


Tariff Commission Continued 
WASHINGTON, July 8.—Unsuccessful attempts were 
made to cripple the Tariff Commission by elimi- 


ks iting the $300,000 item for its maintenance in the 
a indry civil appropriation bill. The Senate Appro- 


Be riations Committee struck it out, but the Senate put 
; back. Senators Sherman and Nelson made attacks 

the commission, while Senator Underwood said 
it while valuable from a historical standpoint, its 
eports were not of much aid in writing a tariff bill. 
nator LaFollette led the fight for the retention of 
commission. 
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Union Recognition Demanded 
WORCESTER, July 7—The 1500 employees of the 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co., of this city, manufacturer 
f leather belting and specialt , went on strike this 
iuse of the refusal of the company to treat 
with officials of the Leather Workers’ International 
Unior The atter tendered ae inds which the com 
pa vould 1 receive. The de nds include an 8-hr 
Dp of the present 55-hr. week; time and a half 
for ertime, and equal pay for men and women for the 
sa kind of work. The rs ssue is the recognition 
The officials of the company state that 
plant will be shut down « pletely. The company 
Ww: P for this eventuality and steps had been 
rke1 pre nt deterioratio1 f leather i process of 
manufacture 


Molders Get $6 and 8 Hr. Day 


A strike of molders in the Fox River Valley district 
in Illinois was settled July 2, after having been in effect 
for an extended period. The molders accepted $6 a day 
and an 8 hr. day beginning Sept. 1. Foundries in the 


valley resumed operation on July 7 
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Progress in American Standardization’ 


War Economies in Various Industries—Move- 
ment for a Broader International Society- 


The New American 


BY G. H. 


., 
HERE was a time, not so long ago, when there 





no United States standard track gage for 
raluroaqds. W tnout standardization of track 
r y ‘ ,rYY) ] T 
gas was Impossible r the equipment of one ra 
G la i 6 Has Oniy deen through 
or track gage that inter-line transpor- 
has n made possible. We now travel in the 
r f ! end of the country to tl 
a ange of cars. A fre‘ght car may 
aioe } NY = seal oa ‘ , ° 
dé { ] uaine and without transfer of its cargo 
arrive in San francisco or Key West. In fact, it mav 
ven be loaded on a barge at Key West and transferred 
7 ierread 
part of the Island of Cuba over United States 
S y y cy t 
> * ‘ 
A 4 +1 + + 
at the present time very active progress is being 
made in railroad building in South America and Cen 


tral America; very shortly activities in the line of 
railroad building will be resumed in Mexico; and it 
‘an be confidently expected that a Pan-American rail 
road, extending from any part of the United States to 
Argentina, a distance of 10,000 miles, will become a 
reality. It is unfortunate, in this stupendous under 
taking, that all sections of this railroad should not be 
f standard gage. A large part of the trackage in the 
southern countries, as at present built, or in contem 
plation, is of gage which differs from our own. 

I do not believe that there is one single effort which 
an do more in bringing countries of the Western 
Hemisphere into closer relationship than the building 


»f a standard gage railroad over this entire distance 


Standard Screw Threads 


here was a time within the memory of the pres 
ent generation when there was no such thing as stan 
dard pipe sizes or threads; and even more recently 
there were no standard machine screws. Each manu- 
facturer had his own special threads. Selfish interests 
were so strong and the vision so narrow that there was 
great opposition on the part of the manufacturers to 
the standardization of screw threads. Each manufac 
turer wished to compel the user of his machines to come 
to him for repair parts. He did not realize that his 
business interests were impaired if a user of his ma 
*hine suffered inconvenience and perhaps financial loss 
by the shut-down of the machine from the necessity of 
sending to the factory to get the necessary repair part. 

There is at present before Congress a bill which 
proposes to extend the life of the commission to stan 
lardize screw threads, created under the act of July 18, 
1918. Governmental action in the past has legalized 
other standards. The first attempt at standardization 
of screw threads, bolts, nuts, etc., was made in 1864 
by a committee of the Franklin Institute of Philadel 
phia. This committee recommended the adoption of the 
system known as the United States Standard which 
was devised by William Sellers. In 1906 the Association 
of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers adopted stan 
jards for automobile screws and nuts, and a year late 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers ac 
‘epted the report of its committee on standard propor 
tions for machine screws. The screw threads adopted 
by this society differ only in very minor details from 
the Sellers or U. S. standard. This report specifies 
tolerances and includes standards for taps, special taps, 
special screws and screwheads of various types. In 
1912 the Society of Automobile Engineers enlarged the 
number! of standards 

An Act of Congress in 1893 established a standard 
gaging system for sheet iron and steel. This was a 

*Extracts from presidential address before the Americar 


3ociety for Testing Materials at Atlantic City, N. J., June 
»4 


Standards Committee 
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purely arbitrary standard. Other arbitrary gages are 
in use for wire and drills as well as for sheets. The 
nly rational system is the decimal system in which 
he gage number is expressed in thousandths of a unit. 

There is a long list of further standardization work 
which has had its stimulating effect upon industrial 
progress, but the illustrations I have given are suffi- 

ent to emphasize the importance and magnitude of 
this line of endeavor. 

Only within the present century has standardiza- 
tion in manufacturing processes, methods and practice 
been seriously pursued and so-called scientific man- 
agement inaugurated. Industrial progress owes much 
to the adoption of such standardization. In the auto- 
mobile industry particularly we have outclassed the 
world because of such standardization. The adoption 
of standardization in sh‘pbuilding during the war has 
put America within two years’ time in the first rank 
in this industry. 

Quantity production can be realized only by such 
standardization. At the time of s‘gning the armistice, 
quantity production in the manufacture of our air- 
planes was well under way and history will no doubt 
reveal the fact that this had its part in bringing our 
enemies to the realization that it was futile to further 
pursue the war. 

Saving by War Standardization 

During the war conservation of our resources be- 
came an absolute necessity and the work of the Con- 
servation Division would have had far-reaching effect 
had the war continued. The Conservation Division 
was organized to perform the function described by the 
President in his letter to Mr. Baruch as “the studious 
conservation of resources and facilities by means of 
scientific, industrial and commercial economies to meet 
war requirements.” 

The necessity for such standard‘zation as a war 
measure was unquestioned, but just how far it would 
be economically advantageous or economically detri- 
mental in peace times is speculative. Consumers are 
willing to pay for selection and for the gratification 
of their individual tastes as to style, color, form, ete. 
It is this fact which, in a very great measure, has 
resulted in the enormous number of commodities, dif- 
fering in only slight degree from each other, now be- 
ing offered on the market. A reference to but a few 
typical examples of our’ war-time conservation will be 
of interest in pointing out the wonderful possibilities 
in this direction. 

Pneumatic tires, reduced from 232 styles to 9; 
solid rubber tires, 100 styles to 15; steel pens, 700 to 
300: china and crockery, from 1696 pieces to 330; 
5500 styles of rubber footwear discontinued, meaning 

yearly saving as follows: 

012,600 cartons 
45,300 sq. ft. of lumber 
4,795 tons of freight 
26.423 cu. ft. shipping and storage space 
0,272 lb. of material that will not have to be dyed 
74.750 Ib. of flour and starch 
30,380 gal. of varnish 
»,300 lb. of tissue paper 


19,617 days of labor 


Consider such a matter as the method of packing 
thread. If marketed with 200 yd. to a spool, instead 
of 100 and 150, there would be saved 5,146,815 ft. of 
lumber or 365 carloads. The saving in shipping space 
of finished product is about 600 cars, in wrapp'ng pa- 
per 3% tons, and in twine 5 tons. Had the yardage 
been reduced to 100 yd. per spool it would have re- 
quired over 600 e#rs to transport the lumber, so that 
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he total saving is 1200 cars by using the 200-yd, 
pool. 

With these few examples, it can be readily realized 
what tremendous savings might be effected if a sane 
licy of standardization were put into effect through 
-operative agreements. It means lower cost of pro- 
iction and smaller capital investment, with a greater 

unt of capital released for more useful purposes 


International Standards for Materials 


[The address, after advocating inté rnational agree 
t on the metric system of weights and measures. 
30 international standards for temperature, coinage, 
es, screw threads, electrical rating and power 
ng, passes to the d‘scussion of a new internati 


itl liona 


ety for engineering materials. ] 
So long ago as 1898 there was organized in Phila 
phia the American Section of the International As 
ition for Testing Materials. ‘tion was later 
yrporated as our present society, which then became 
iated with the International Association for Testing 
Unfortunately the International Associa 
was opposed to the formulation of international 
pecifications for materials and did not encourage the 
rganization of strong national groups. It is question 
le if it is practicable or desirable to revive the old 
International Association. In this connection, at its 
iarterly meeting in April, your Executive Committee 
issed the following resolution: 


This sec 


‘s! 


Materials. 


Resolved, That the American Society for Testing Mater 
with favor upon the proposition of inquiring diligent 
whether an International Society for Engineering Mater 
be formed to take up‘and broaden the wor ! 
ne by the International Association for Testing Materials 


Dr. H. M. Howe, past-president of this societ Ss g 
to Great Britain and France on a number of missions of 
milar general nature, and we should be glad if the appro 
riate engineering bodies in those and other Europ: 
ries would discuss with him is our represent ve the 
B propriety of such a step and the means by which it might 


be brought about. We believe that provision should be mad 
for admitting the neutral countries into this organization 

We believe that the work of such an organization should 
be broader than was that of the International Association 
Testing Materials, and that it should cover the dé velopment 

knowledge of engineering materials and stimulate the 
cience of testing materials, leading to the erection of 

tional specifications as standards of reasonablens 

International standards of testing are a matter of 
ery great importance and would logically come within 
the scope of the new International Society if this be 
omes a reality. 


Organized Effort in Making Standards 


Che work of standardization in this country has 
cn more or less fragmentary. Such work has been 
indertaken by individual manufacturers, also by indi- 
vidual consumers, and by associations representing 
nly producers and associations representing only con 
imers. 

A great deal of creditable work has been done by 
he National Bureau of Standards and some work has 
een undertaken by the American Society of Mechani 
al Engineers, although the constitution of the latter 
forbids the adoption of standards. This society, how 
ver, accepts its standard committee reports and sets 
ts seal of approval upon the committee’s recommenda 
4 vast amount of work has been done by the So 
ety of Automotive Engineers in the standardization 

1utomobile parts and recently in aircraft parts. The 
Master Car Builders’ Association and the Master Me 
anics’ Association have directed their efforts largely 
standardization of railroad rolling equipment 

American Railway Engineering Association has 
ited its attention primarily to railroad subjects 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
Electric Power Club have undertaken much stand 

ition work in connection with electrical equip- 
nt Other standardization bodies are at work in 

us fields. 

With the object in view of co-ordinating the stand 
ration work of these various bodies, to foster co- 
ration between all interested organizations and 
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Government departments and to avoid duplication of 
effort, during the past year the American Engineering 
Standards Committee was organized. This committee 
was formed by joint action of five national engineering 
societies. Our society, being one of that number, there- 
fore became one of the founder societies which or- 
ganized this committee. 

The work of this committee had only about begun 
when action was taken toward greatly enlarging the 
size and scope of the committee as originally planned, 
and proposals were made and preliminary action taken 
to reorganize the committee into an American Engi- 
neering Standards Association embracing the subject 

safety codes, fire protection, 

4 considerable amount of discussion has been tak 
ng place, questioning if there is any added advantage 

laving the seal of approval of this committee placed 

the specifications presented to it. It is this func- 

yn only which the American Engineering Standards 
Committee contemplated exercising, and this policy 
will no doubt also prevail if th 
and orga ed the American Engineering Standards 
Association. It is quite a serious question as to which 
. lowly and conservatively, 


ymmittee is enlarged 


s the better method: to grow s 
beginning with an amount of work which can be han- 
iled properly in a reasonable length of time, or im- 
mediately to attempt to handle the vast amount which 
has been more lately contemplated and in so doing 
cur the danger of at once becoming cumbersome ana 
top-heavy. This is a problem which remains for the 
nterested societies to pass their judgment upon. Per- 
nally and unofficially, I feel that there is a real field 
‘or such a committee or association, and it but remains 
or the various details as to organization, policy and 
methods to be worked out, and these should have most 
areful consideration 
I feel that the approval of such a committee or as- 
sociation would give great weight and added recogni- 
tion to a specification. I believe, however, that it would 
be a decided mistake for such a body to attempt to pass 
ipon the substance of a specification, or to choose be- 
tween two conflicting specifications covering the same 
subject which may be presented by two distinct stand- 
ardizing bodies No such specification should have 
the seal of approval unless a specification representing 
the joint action of such bodies be presented. All such 
standards, when finally adopted as American standards, 
should be ever open for revision, otherwise practice will 
become crystallized. ; 
National engineering bodies are in operation in 
England, Canada, France and Holland, and it can be 
-onfidently predicted that such bodies will be organized 
in other countries in the near future. Because of our 
present excellent and rapid means of communication, 
all the countries of the world are being brought in 
much closer relationship than ever before and in the 
immediate future there will begin an era of intermin- 
gling of the peoples of the various nations of the earth 
to a far greater extent than ever. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to assume that before many years have elapsed 
the needs of the world will demand international stand- 
ardization to an ever-increasing extent 


Pittsburgh Base Controversy at 
Washington 


Hearing in 


[he Federal Trade Commission has granted the 
Western Association of Rolled Steel Consumers a pre- 
iminary hearing on July 29 at Washington on the pro- 
posed reestablishment of a Chicago base on rolled iron 
and steel. John S. Miller, counsel of the Assoc‘ation, 
will present the case for that organization and Judge 
Gary will be present. 

The Superior Commercia! Club, which has filed the 
nrotest before the Federal Trade Commission against 
the Pittsburgh basing system, is located at Superior, 
Wis.. and not at Duluth, as stated in THe IRon AcE 
last week. A Duluth subscriber writes: “Duluth, rely- 
ing upon the representations and understandings which 
‘t+ has with Judge Gary, is taking no steps at the 
present time in connection with the Pittsburgh base 


controversy.” 
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FURTHER GAIN IN EXPORTS 


Japan a Large Buyer of Steel and Copper 


Advance in Nuts and Bolts—Pig Iron Market 
Shows Both Advances and Concessions 


June sales of pig iron in the case of some fur- 
naces equalled the total for several preceding 
months, and now in a limited way there is pig iron 
buying for delivery in 1920, including some mallea- 
ble in the Central West. But many foundries have 
yet to cover for the fourth quarter of this year. 
Enough furnaces are going in to make the market 
uneven in their efforts to get backlog orders. Some 
cuts are heard of each week but are generally re- 
ported as lapses which did not break the market. 

Some Southern furnaces that were weak sellers 
are asking $1 a ton more, the recent heavy bookings 
of their Northern competitors having turned some 
inquiry southward. Eastern Pennsylvania still re- 
ports concessions on foundry iron, and standard low- 
phosphorus iron is available at $35. Less than the 
full price was asked on a round lot of basic wanted 
by a large northern Ohio steel foundry. 

A British inquiry for 20,000 tons of basic iron 
gives a fair prospect of business. Sweden and Hol- 
land and other countries, which see little early 
chance of getting pig iron from Germany, are now 
inquiring here. 

The withholding of railroad business is hurting 
the railroads more than it has hurt the steel mills. 
The Railroad Administration has no present inten- 
tion of buying 300,000 tons more of rails, as re 
ported. Japan is in the market for 5000 tons of 
rails, after buying 30,000 tons in the past two 
months. France wants 5000 tons of rails and an 
equal amount of plates, and Spain is inquiring for 
5000 axles, 10,000 wheels and other equipment. The 
40,000 tons of rails on which Belgium has been 
figuring for some time appear to have gone to Brit 
ish mills at about £19 10s., c.i.f., whereas the British 
quotation on domestic business has been £15. 

Japanese ship plate inquiries in this market in- 
clude one for 20,000 tons, another for 7000 tons 
and a third for 5400 tons definitely reported. 
Japan’s program for 200 ships will take several 
hundred thousand tons of steel, much of which is to 
be bought in this country. An eastern Pennsyl- 
vania plate mill has sold 500 tons for shipment to 
France at 2.55c., Pittsburgh. 

The Chicago district still leads in new structural 
business, but the largest contract of the week is for 
11,000 tons for the Cunard building, New York, 
taken by the American Bridge Co. 

Philadelphia prospects include two buildings 
which will call for 10,000 tons each. The new Port 
Huron automobile plant and tributary industries 
will take 20,000 tons and ultimately several times 
that amount. Illinois Central electrification at Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh’s projected bridges and sub- 
ways are indications of the large public outlays 
ahead. 

The steel market shows further improvement 
in exports, with fresh evidence of expanding de- 


Iron and Steel Markets 
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mand in various lines of domestic consumption, and 
a growing confidence in the stability of present 
prices of finished products. 

The adjustment of the industry to something 
under a two-thirds operation promises steady hold- 
ing of mill schedules through the summer and a 
probable increase in output as fall advances. There 
is enough irregularity in prices to keep buyers and 
sellers alert, but the plentiful talk of possible ad- 
vances has produced little forward buying. 

After taking some good contracts, several mak- 
ers of nuts, bolts and rivets have put up prices 5 
per cent on bolts, $3 on nuts except semi-finished 
and 10 per cent on rivets. Others have followed 
suit, but there are still some straggiers. 

The Ford Motor Co. is in the market for 10,000 
tons of cold-rolled screw stock for delivery in the 
last half and into next year, and some keen com- 
petition has developed. 

The demand for steel bars is still a feature 
both East and West. Implement makers have placed 
some fairly large contracts for delivery in the last 
half of this year and reinforcing material is more 
active. 

The agitation by the Western Association of 
Rolled Steel Consumers for a Chicago base on iron 
and steel products has led to an appointment for 
a hearing before the Federal Trade Commission 
at Washington to-day (Wednesday), Chairman 
Gary appearing for the Steel Corporation while 
the association is represented by its attorney. 

Japan has been no small factor in the copper 
advance, the market now verging on 20c. On the 
whole movement Japan has taken 32,000,000 lb. The 
surprising development in copper is that the Gov- 
ernment surplus which threatened to be a drag on 
the market for many months has now been entirely 
sold. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, July 8. 


Opinion is growing that in the main present finished 
material prices will be maintained through the year. 
In fact, there have been slight advances by some pro- 
ducers on two or three of the lighter lines of finished 
products, these being nuts, bolts and rivets, with the 
prospect of advances before a great while on wire 
products and perhaps tubes. The advances on nuts, 
bolts and rivets are not general as yet, but have been 
made by concerns which are pretty well filled up over 
the next two or three months, and feel they should 
have better prices on sales for delivery in last quarter 
of the year. The heavy demand for wire products 
and tubular goods with the sold-up condition of the 
mills would seem to warrant a higher market, but 
general advances in prices are not favored by some 
producers for fear of the adverse effect it would have 
on labor. The demand for sheet and tin plate con- 
tinues to get heavier and this week the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. and most of the independent 
mills are operating their hot sheet and tin mill ¢ca- 
pacity as full as they possibly can. 

While there may be a slowing down in demand for 
steel during July and August, which is usual in the 
midsummer season, July is expected on most lines of 
finished steel to show an increase over June, which was 
much the best month in point of orders entered and 
specifications received of any one month since last 
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July 8. Ju June 10, Ju luly § ily 1, June 10, July 9 
Pig lron, Per Gross Ton 1919 19 1919 Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1919 419 19 1918 
2 x Philadelphia $28.6 $29.01 $29.50 & ) Buve Cent t ‘ ts Cents 
2, Valley furnace? 26.7 26.7 6.7 S A ‘ { 5.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cincin.? 28.; 28.3 28.3 6.¢ S ‘ S, P’gh } 6.20 
Birmingham, Ala.? 4.7 24.7 { ' Pitt g) 3.90 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago* 26.7 26.7 6 i ' i i :.0U 
Basic deliv., easter! Pa 26.00 26.01 } | ‘ é b's ) 5 
83 Valley furnace 25 | wit go} { { { ' 
B emer Pittsburgh 9 
VI eable Ch’'go* 2 
falleal Valley 7 Old Material, 
‘ray for , Pittsburgh 7.1 oo z z $ $°9 00 
S charcoal! Chicago Xs ' { 
° . Hi ‘ ~ 1 ) ;oU 
Rails, Billets, ete., Per Gross t + x ae 00 
Bess. rails, heavy, at 1 15.0 { { i Ch'sg 18.00 6.00 00 
©.-h. rails, heavy, at mill 17.0 17.00 { \ l 19 00 d.00 
Bess billets, Pittsburegl 38.5 38 23.00 ; } 
bil Pittsburgh \ & \ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ) ) x OF 
).-] heet bars P’gh 42.01 $2.00 j RI ‘ t \ 24.00 1.00 
Forging billets base P’gh Ut OU t . j rn ( net t ». 75 
) billets Phila } 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh pa. Coke, Connellsville, 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cent ( Cent Fu I $4 b4 $4.00 25.00 
in bars, Philadelphia 2.59 ) I 4.00 6.00 
I bars Pittsburegl 2.75 i i ! t ‘ 4.UU 
Iron bars, Chicago 2.56 ; i ( 7.00 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 2 2 
Stee ba New York out t : ‘ 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 2.¢ 6 f Metals, 
lank plates, New York ) 9 ) 19 > I Cents Cents 
Beams, ete Pittsburgh z.4 ; j ‘ Jew ¥ | 20.00 ) 17.7 A OO 
Beams, etc., New York 7 i i i ( t me N. ¥ 19.75 + 00 17.5 26 00 d 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 2.4 { ' c 715 f ) 8 62 
Skelp, sheared steel P gt 2.6 t t ~ é New Yor 7.50 j 6. R87 ) 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 3.0 i, St. Le 75 
*The average switching charge for deliv found New % 72 50 92 00 
n the Chicago district is 50 per tor Ant 4 . y 27 00 ; 
Silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 S oO t ‘ ; $7.75 


year. The heads of many concerns are now away on to if basi t the f price of $25.75, Valley Fur- 


vacations, or getting ready to go away, and some bus ee Reports are that th. A mi an Steel Foundries 
ness will likely be held up until their return in a_ ha urht 5000 to 6000 tor f sic iron about equally 
month or two livided tween its Alliance, Ohio, and Sharon, Pa., 
The best evidence of the improvement that has plants, and that the iron was sold at about $25 at fur- 
ome in the steel trade is the fact that makers of nace, a cut of 75c. a ton from the regular price. Local 
ngot molds have lately increased their shipments to furnaces and dealers disclaim any sales of basic at this 
the steel mills fully 50 per cent over what they were t price, and it is intimated the iron was bought from 
three months ago. The Shenango Furnace Co., Sharps 1 furnace in another district. The local pig iron mar- 
ille, Pa., which furnishes molten Bessemer iron to the ket stronger in price today, than at any time since 
Valley Mold & Iron Corporation at Sharpsville fo ast year, and furnaces are refusing to make any con- 

aking inget molds, has lately blown in another sssions from regular price We quote 
irnace on account of the increased demand for iron sa 7 a= sae seed ini 
oming from this consumer. There is no longer any soe eg oe g908 7 a Oh ice $26.25. and 
effort made by consumers or jobbers to have producers  Malleable, $ per gross t t Va furnaces, the 
ut prices, but rather efforts are in the direction of t m3 ( a Cl 1 and Pittsburgh 
getting taken care of on the books of the mills, and ee : 
ng assured of a supply of goods when needed. Th: Billets and Sheet Bars.—The open inquiry for bil 
abor situation is giving a good deal of concern, and a ets and sheet bars is not any better, as nearly all 
shortage in the supply is already being felt to som onsumers have regular sources of supply, but specifi- 
extent, especially in wire mills. It is predicted that itions ming to the mills for both billets and sheet a 
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f the railroads were buying steel the mills would no vars are much heavier now tha iny time this year 


be able to meet the demand, largely for the reasor The sheet and tin plate mills that buy bars in the 
l ‘ : - ; lan! re tee] 
that there would not be enough labor to go around ypen market are taking out a great deal more steel, 
. . . ww operating 80 to 90 per cent of « apacity Some 
Pig Iron.—Most of the activity in pig iron in this : at 
e ——s UiVit) 5 [ mers be e prices on sté may be higher and 
irket in the past week or two has been in malleable 7 } rt is I » I t quarter on 
) . : — would W ngly over tne eC yr ia5St QUarve 
Bessemer and in foundry, but the demand for steel . rm ¢ . =e 
. ; the present market The demand for rging billets is 
making 1ro 1s yre active at yresent tnan at any : . ‘ 
on more a ‘ a p I J more active, and we note several sales of 100 to 300 
time since last year. Recently a large local consumer r pI fixed March 21 last, of $51 : 
: . tons at the regular price fixed or PCM 2i 1ASt, OF He 5 
malleable has closed for 10,000 tons or more, and ; , 1. P ; ae 
ae i. . -O7 OF r..1) it maker mill { irgn 
1 for all of it the regular price of $27.25 at Valley e 


28 at = ’ + : - a jes in this dis We quote 4 x 4 i soft Be eme ind open-hearth billets 
irnace. Other malleable iron foundries in this d 4. = San teen tae be. $41. 


: rict have been buying iron, and it is estimated 20,000 forging billets, $51 bas f.o.b. at n Pittsburgh or 
; tons or more have been closed for third and fourth Youngstow 


i larters, while on part of it deliveries run into next r Hos T) —_ ee light 
a m" . 1 an erroalloys.— ihe dem : , PEPrOGMOYS 18 i , : 
A yCal lhe demand for foundry iron is still active and . m firm and resale material is pretty well eee ; 
rc several ce 3 ars ¢ » j iri r * Iron for first half oS oT Se = P 7 J a 

eral consumers are inquiring for oO eaned up. A Youngstown, Ohio, consumer bought re- ; 


next year delivery, but furnaces do not care : ‘ ‘lala j 
inces by selling so far ahead. A local consumer has — a 3110 y 1 seed 1 ut ‘thle nee ‘seals nde 

- . carta ‘ . delive sd, Dul ' 8 ‘Qe 
ought about 3000 tons of standard Bessemer iron for q — - : oe ae - the market is higher. Some sales 
lelivery in third quarter, all at the regular price of duplicated today, as the market it 3 : 
lelivery 1 j , * the lower grades of Bessemer ferrosilicon for de- 
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$27.95, Valley furnace. We also note a sale of 500 
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livery over last half of the year have been made at the 
prices named below. 

We quote 78 to 82 per cent resale ferromanganese at $115 
to $120 delivered, with a reduction of about $2 per unit for 
lower percentages. We quote domestic ferrosilicon at $80 and 

»)9 7 ] 2° ac 
18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen at $33 to $35, delivered. Prices 


on Bessemer ferrosilicon are: 9 per cent, $47.75; 10 per 
cent, $49.75; 11 per cent, $53.05; 12 per cent, $56.35 
We quote 6 per cent silvery iron, $36.75; 7 per cent, 
$38.50; 8 per cent, $40.25 9 per cent, $42.25, and 10 per 
cent, $44.75 About $3 per gross ton advance is charged for 
each 1 per cent silicon for 11 per cent and over All the 


above prices are f.o.b. maker’s furnace, Jackson or New 

Straitsville, Ohio, which have a uniform freight rate of 
> r ' . . , 

$2.90 per gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh district 


Plates.—Some fairly large inquiries for plates for 
export are in the market, one calling for 10,000 tons for 
shipment to the Far East. Domestic plate mills expect 
in the very near future to book considerable tonnage 
for export shipment, and this may offset to some ex 
tent the present limited domestic demand for plates, 
which has existed since late last year. Railroads are 
not ordering any tires to speak of, and are erecting 
very little new work in which plates are used. - The 
market is reported firm by the larger mills, but some 
of the smaller mills would shade prices $2 to $3 pe 
ton on attractive orders. The general rate of opera 
tion among the plate mills is from 50 to 60 per cent 
of capacity. The regular price on % in. and heavie 
tank plate, adopted March 21 last, is 2.65¢. at mill, 
Pittsburzh 


Structural Material.—Inquiry in the past week 
quieted down to some extent, but there is a very large 
amount of prospective work in sight, some of which 
will likely come out before the end of the year. The 
McClintic-Marshall Co., which recently took 4000 tons 
for the new plant of the Kelly Springfield Tire Co., 
Cumberland, Md., has been given 3500 tons more for 
the same job, and has also taken 3500 tons for crane 
runways and other work at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 
The Fort Pitt Bridge Works has taken 400 tons for new 
buildings for the Nordyke & Marmon Co. at Indianap- 
olis. The Penn Bridge Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., is low 
bidder on the steel for the lock gates Nos. 1 and 4 
on the Little Kanawha River, its bid being $6,252, and 
expects to receive the order shortly. Pittsburgh is 
voting to-day (Tuesday) on a proposed issue of $22,- 
000,000 in bonds, the money to be used in building 
three or four steel bridges across the Allegheny and 
Monongahela, also several tunnels for street car traffic 
and a subway to relieve down-town congestion. It is 
expected this bond issue will be carried, and, if so, 
it means a lot of work for steel fabricators and other 
concerns. We quote beams and channels to 15 in. at 
2.45¢e. Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—This week the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. is operating to about 85 per cent of hot sheet 
mill capacity, and would be running to 100 per cent 
were it possible to do so. Independent mills are also 
running 80 to 85 per cent and orders being received 
and specifications on contracts are much the heaviest 
since last fall. Owing to the large increase in de- 
mand for sheets, coming mostly from automobile mak 
ers, and the fact that a few mills that were cutting 
prices on sheets are now filled, the market is also firmer 
than it has been at any time this year, concessions in 
prices having about disappeared. Mills report an ac 
tive demand for black and painted corrugated sheets, 
and some large export orders have lately been placed. 
Some mills are practically sold up on sheets over 
third quarter, and on some grades are back in de- 
liveries four to six weeks. Very heavy export ship- 
ments of sheets are being made to Japan, South 
America and other foreign countries. It is said that 
prices adopted on March 21, last, are holding firm, 
and these are given on page 133 


Tin Plate.—Operations among the tin plate mills 


are increasing heavily, the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Co. running this week close to 95 per cent of its hot 
tin mill capacity, while another producer that has 32 
hot mills is operating 28 this week, and expects to put 
the other four on in a short time. Specifications against 
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contracts for tin plate are coming in freely and pro- 
duction and shipments this month will be heavier than 
in June. Export inquiry for tin plate continues active. 
The demand for long ternes now used largely by auto- 
mobile builders in place of galvanized sheets is very 
heavy, and concerns rolling these are sold up for two 
or three months. The demand for terne plates is also 
heavy and mills have all the orders they can turn out 
for several months or longer. Prices on production tin 
plate are firm, and it is said there is now very little 
cutting. We quote production tin plate for last half 
of the year delivery at $7 per base box, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, bui stock plate usually sells at 50c or more 
under the price of production plate, and stock tin 
plate is being sold at this concession. Prices on terne 
plate are given on page 133. 





Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills report they are taking 
more new business in steel bars right along, and in the 
past week or two implement makers have placed fairly 
heavy contracts for delivery over last half of the year. 
One such contract is reported to have been made for 
15,000 to 20,000 tons with a local mill. The demand for 
reinforcing steel bars is heavier, indicating more ac- 
tivity in building operations, and makers of iron bars 
are having a more active market. Makers state that 
prices on both iron and steel bars are holding firm, one 
local mill rolling iron bars shipping its output as fast 
as made and at regular prices. 

We quote steel bars, rolled from billets, at 2.35c., and 
from old steel rails, 2.45c Eastern mills are quoting iron 
bars for eastern shipment at 2.35c., while for western ship- 


Pittsburgh, is quoted. Pittsburgh mills rolling 


ment 2.55c., 
iron bars quote at 2.75c., Pittsburgh, plus full freight rate to 


point of delivery. 

Wire Rods.—Local makers of rods that sell their 
surplus in the open market report a fairly active do- 
mestic demand, and export inquiry is active, Canada 
being in the market at present with some inquiries 
ranging from 300 to 500 tons or more. Canada has 
been a buyer of rods on this market for some time. The 
wire demand is so active that the supply of surplus 
rods is less than for a long time. Sales of high carbon 
rods are reported at $65 and higher. Prices on rods are 
reported to be firm, as adopted on March 21 and are 
given on page 155. 





Wire Products.—So far this month, the demand for 
wire products has been fully up to the same period in 
June, but July may show a slight falling off in orders 
booked, due to the usual midsummer dullness. Local 
wire mills are operating at about 85 per cent and have 
their product well sold up over the next quarter. On 
some grades of wire, a scarcity in supply is noted for 
early delivery. One mill also reports a scarcity in labor 
in its wire mills. There are no signs of an early ad- 
vance in wire products, as the effect of such action on 
labor is recognized. A local mill is now taking orders 
for wire products for last quarter, being fully sold up to 
October. Prices are firm, as adopted on March 21, and 


are given on page 133. 


Cotton Ties.—Buying is over, as consumers were 
covered some time ago for their season needs. July 
shipments of cotton ties are now going out on the basis 
of $1.71% per bundle of 45 lb., an advance of 1%&c 
per bundle being charged for storage over the June 


price. 


Hoops and Bands.—A little better demand is noted 
for hoops and bands, but it is still very far from being 
satisfactory to the mills, which are not operating to 
more than 50 per cent of capacity, if that much. We 
quote steel hoops and bands at 3.05c., Pittsburgh, plus 
usual extras. 


Hot-Rolled Strip Steel.—Local mills report the de- 
mand better and consumers are now inclined to place 
orders more freely for delivery ahead, feeling that pres- 
ent prices will hold over the remainder of the year. We 
quote hot-rolled strips at 3.05c. to 3.30c. per Ib., f.0.b. 
Pittsburgh. The higher price is paid for hot-rolled 
strips used for deep stamping and drawing purposes, 
which require extra care in rolling. 
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Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Mills report the demand 
better and are taking orders for third quarter delivery. 
It is said prices are holding firm. 

We quote cold-rolled strip steel at $5.65 base per 100 Ib 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 1% in. and wider, 0.100 in. and thicke: 


hard tempered in coils 0.20 carbon and under. Boxing ch irge 
5c. per 100 Ib. 


Shafting and Screw Stock.—Two local makers re 
port the demand for shafting as more active, and the 
bulk of the business being placed is still coming from 
automobile builders and concerns making automobile 
parts. There is no longer any tendency on the part of 
large buyers to seek lower prices, but they are more 
intent now on securing a regular source of supply t 
serve them over remainder of the year, as there seems 
to be no doubt that present prices are going to hold 
Jobbers are also buying more freely, and « ‘arrying large 
stocks than for some time, for the same reasons. Th 
present demand for shafting is said to represent 65 to 
70 per cent of capacity. Discounts are firm, these being 
28 per cent off in carloads and 23 per cent in less thar 
carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Makers report a very heavy de 


y 


mand, that has come up in the past two or three week 
and two local makers now report they are running thei: 
plants as full as conditions will allow, and have orders 
ahead for some time. Indications are for a genera 
advance in prices on nuts and bolts in the near futur 
some makers having last week advanced their dis 
counts 5 per cent. ee local makers state that 
July business promises to be double that of June \ 
meeting of the Institute of Nut and Bolt Manufa 
turers is to be held in New York on Wednesday, July 
16, to discuss conditions in the nut and bolt trade. Dis 
counts as effective from March 28 are given on page 
133, but most makers are asking the new prices 


Rivets.—Demand is more active than for some time, 
and prices are firm. A local maker reports operations 
at about 65 to 70 per cent, with good orders booked for 
delivery in third quarter. We quote button-head struc 
tural rivets at $3.70, base, and cone-head boiler rivet 
at $3.80, base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Spikes.—Local makers report the demand slightl; 
better, but orders from railroads are mostly for small 
lots for repair work, there being very little rail laying 
done at present. Jobbers are buying more freely, and 
are carrying larger stocks. 


We quote standard spikes, 9/16 x 4% in nd also sn 


spikes, $3.35 base per 100 Ib. in ¢arload lots of 200 kegs 
more, plus usual extras Boat and barge spike 
100 lb. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more 


Skelp.—The great activity in line pipe and oil coun 
try goods is reflected in skelp, the demand for which 
has been heavy for some time. The few mills that ro] 
skelp for the open market are reported to be well sold 
up over the remainder of this year. We quote sheared 
steel skelp at 2.65c.; universal, 2.55c., and grooved 
2.45¢. per lb., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Iron and Steel Pipe—Heavy orders for line pip 
and oil country goods are being placed nearly every 
day, but the mills are probably turning away more 
business than they. are entering, for the reason that 
they are pretty well filled up over the next quarter 
and do not seem anxious to sell very heavily for last 
juarter. There is some agitation for an advance i 
tubular goods, but this has not taken definite form 
The National Tube Co. has taken 225 miles of 8-in. line 
pipe for the Sinclair Oil interest and will start next 
week to roll 15,000 tons of 12% to 18-in. casing for the 
Lone Star Gas Co., having taken recently this quantity 
f pipe for that concern, which, however, placed a tota 


f 35,000 tons, divided among two or three mills. The 
iemand for line pipe and oil country goods continues 
ery heavy, and is much larger than the mills are able 

handle and make the delivery wanted. The demand 
or butt-weld pipe is also much better, and the mills 
ire getting gradually filled. Mills rolling tubes are 
now operating at 85 to 90 per cent of capacity, and 
from all indications will continue to operate at that 
ate, or heavier, over the remainder of this year. De- 
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velopment of the oil fields is the most active ever 
<nown, and promises to continue probably for several 
years. Prices on pipe are very firm, and an advance in 
the market by the independent mills in the near future 
is not improbable Discounts on iron and steel pipe 


ire given on page 133 
Boiler Tubes.—There is some little betterment In 
demand for boiler tubes, but merchant tubes are 


ery quiet Mills are not actively seeking boiler tube 
yrders, as they are filled up so far ahead on line pipe 





ind oil country products. There is still some shading in 
iiscounts on o ler tubes adopted on March 21 last 
i 1 tnese are given OI page 133 
Coke.—Blast furnaces that buy coke on contracts 
e now pretty we ll covered over last half of the year, 
ut the demand for furnace coke for spot shipment 1s 
fairly active The holiday on Friday, July 4, cut down 


roduction to some extent, Dut nearby plants worked 
yn Saturday, as usual. We note a sale of 50 cars of 
andard grade blast furnace coke, or about 2000 tons 


it $4.25 per net ton at oven, and inother sale of about 
800 tons at the same price Consumers of foundry 
ty well covered over last half, and the 


jemand for spot shipment coke is only fair. We quote 
standard grades of 48 hr. furnace coke for prompt 
shipment at $4.25, but some makes, not so high in 

Ci t be had at $4 per net ton at oven. We 
juote 72-hr. standard foundry coke at $5 to $5.25 at 
ven for prompt shipment, or on contracts. Output 
»f coke for the week ending June 28 in the Upper and 
Lower Connellsville regions was 138,633 tons, an in 


rease over the previous week of 7433 net tons 


1? 
il 


Old Material.—There is something of a lull in the 
ocal scrap market at present, consumers holding off 
iving in order to test the higher prices, while dealers 
ire not anxious to sell, so that the market is really 
marking time. No large lots of scrap are pressing the 
narket to find sale, and dealers are firm in their ideas 
yn prices. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance Co. has an 
nquiry in this market for a large tonnage of borings 
ind turnings for delivery at Johnstown, Pa., but the 
prices offered are not attractive to local dealers, and 
the business has not been closed. Reports of sales of 
heavy steel melting scrap at as high as $20 per gross 
ton delivered, are not confirmed, and are incorrect, as 
the market has not reached that figure. A sale is 
eported of 1000 tons of se ected heavy steel scrap at 


$19.25 delivered at buyer’s mill, and also a sale of 500 
tons of low phosphorus melting stock, largely bloom 
ind billet ends at $24 per gross ton delivered 
T stec elting Steuben ville 
| bee Brackenridge Mones 
Midlane ind Pittsbure! de 
$19.00 to $19.2 
Nin, 1 ae , te plants 19.00 to 19.50 
neg rails Newark ind Cam 
gre, Ohio Cumber Md 
7 ‘FT , . ind Pittsburgh 19.00 to of 
npressed tee] 14.50to 15.0 
I l 
dled s f.o.} 
nev | } 
: lo ) to 14.0 
2 y 12.00to 12.5 
he 14.50 to 15.08 
> . Y es 1 O00 tH 16 OF 
ot ye tt 
ind heavier 23.00 to 4 OK 
‘ at iXi Z2¥.00 to in 00 
OCco \ ixies 29.00 to 30.00 
ay ‘ r axles 26.00 to 27.00 
aad malleable 16.00 to 16.50 
Machir hop turnings 10.50 to 11.00 
set iron wheels 22.00 to 23.01 
, i ' whe 19.00 to 20.06 
~ ‘ I is (at gz ) 19.00 to 19.56 
Fe steel axle turnings 12.50to 14.06 
Heavy | i I cast 19.50to 20.00 
t gs 12.50 to 13.00 
\ aad wrought 19.50to 20.01 


[he production of beehive coke in the week ended 
June 28 is estimated at 286,858 net tons, a slight gain 
over the previous week, but only about 45 per cent. 
of the output in the corresponding week of 1918, ac- 
cording to the weekly report of the Geological Survey. 
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Chicago Co. The Rock Island Bridge & lron Works, Rock Is- 
i! Cuicago. July 8 land, IIl., will fabricate 1000 tons for a steel barge to be 
ee: ee built for the Edward. Gillen Dock, Dredge & Construc- 
an” Emportal nterest which is operating at over tion Co., Racine, Wis. The Lackawanna Bridge Co., 
ied ro f capacity 1s deriving ail its business ex which was recently awarded 155 tons for the first unit 
i ; from domestic sources. The sign of the Graham Brothers tractor plant, Evansville, Ind., 
er —~ere s expected to release a good will also fabricate 150 tons additional for the second 
— reign orders irom now < There co unit. The Milwaukee Bridge Co. is the low bidder on 
. ly age sracue case lm a 50 tons for a bascule bridge at Manitowoc, Wis. Yava- 
| Chi ” ecincatior ecelved by thi pai County, Ariz., has awarded 177 tons for the Verde 
a on Ju were dou e business done River bridge near Cottonwood, Ariz Other recent let 
i ma} A i neumers seem vo be pal tings include: 
' £ { lying movem« with 
: ; 1 Harvester Co., Deering Plant, Chicago, 234 
} ) I S Ex en Ve pul iS¢ . Wo hawt 
, . , tor: tore : ant Machi Wi Foun Building, Defiance 
: t to t Duffin Iron Work 
i ‘ ( dva e of 10 per cen | n of Pabst Brewer Milwaukee, 300 tons. to 
I volts and wire prices are ex \ \ Co 
oa P Mm CONUNUCS IC58 Acti Prominent among recent inquiries is one put out by 
_ June, wh estimated about 150,000 ton the Leonard Construction Co., Chicago, calling for 1800 
oe “ ; re - 1 sernaies meg tons for tanks, agitators and stills and 475 tons for a 
: * = 6 - - : : 100,000 cu. ft. gas holder, to be built for the Beacon 
, Oil Co., Everett, Mass. Other inquiries are as follows: 
Pig lron.—T he ime ol busines Oo nut I ge Shop, Whitman & Bart Mfg. Co., West Pullman 
! ae ‘ Many melters have mad ' tor Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation 
i rchases ( ist h requiremer 1 ontracto1 
hess 1 een generally conse? t a da nt I rl South Bend, Ind., 1 tons, Henry L 
\ Cc} ivo. arcl 
mre Pe apt ed to d CLOp tare The MM 1 P fic Railroa St. Louis »0 tons, for bridge 
S moderate I int or act U) ! I narke ! 
onnages all the way from carload lots up Ast Hote Astor a Juneau streets, Milwaukee, Wis 
1000 or 5000 tons Agricultural implement manufa Pla to } | weel 
re begur ! o show interest n iro! The I ll quotatio 15« Pittsburgh, which takes a 
S n interest, which has been selling on a Chicagi nt rete: ef Sfc. per 100 tb. for Calsnge Seltvers Jobbers 
a a = “ . eo “ f . hes gine a a . Bars.—All the bar iron mills except one ave raised 
ion: absent 0 sail tiek: Gasket tee: Umea td their quotations to 2.35¢c., I ittsburgh, or 2.62c., ¢ hicago. 
grades of foundry iron. Amour orders recently Slaced rhe one which has not advanced is expected to make 
pave 9006 tone of teetehin. 408 ee of tei similar advance soon. The demand for bar iron con- 
i : ‘pies aa? : tinues light There is a steady improvement, on the 
oo ae PI a low phosphoru ut ther hand, in soft steel business. Agricultural imple- 
f 1000 to of silvery is before the trade Thi otner hand, In 0 e€ isines - AS cu al 1mf 
, lepend ee cancels itll Racin Tact a ment manufacturers are contracting for last half re- 
caniive: tiniiinedl dnailnds tee: seated alt dhenk:aeies juirements and placing some generous orders for im- 
a . mediate shipment. Purchases of bars for reinforced 
n this sprit has withdraw from the mark sacked 
' ee , : conerete work are increasing and an encouraging vol- 
ae i = a, site cig ea sa ume of business is coming from jobbers and miscellan- 
. re co} a 4 nts = oa Se eee Te eous manufacturers. Mill operation is decidedly im- 
fo onli i few aredecers, beaees, Rane eek proved, in some instances being AS high as 100 per cent 
lenwe. from the market in the belie! that coke aries ™ * apacity. The rail carbon situation is also better. 
ce One mill expects to go on double turn within a few 
weeks with prospects of continuing on that basis the 
; remainder of the year. Another mill which has operated 
F sieauel hich are only six weeks this year resumed operation yesterday 
( witcl with considerable work ahead. The expanding demand 
for hard steel bars, like that for mild steel bars, is due 
. in part to the increasing amount of reinforced concrete 
construction. 
MI price are Mild tee] bars Se Pittsburgh, tak 
N 1 fre h ot p 100 it common bar iron, 2.50« 
62 Chicago, rail carbor ' mill Jobbers quote 
J Ni; 9 ‘ { Y teel bars out of warehouss 
Plates.—The leading interest has booked orders for 
yout 2000 tons of plates and 1000 tons of shapes for a 
ship to be built in a Puget Sound yard, and recently 
received specifications for steel for two ships involving 
S t 1800 tons of plates and 3000 tons” of structural mate- 
rial An increased demand from shipbuilders is ex- 
a pected, particularly in connection with vessels built for 
foreign interests. Seven or eight ships which are to be 
constructed on builders’ account in the North Pacific 
Coast district are believed to be intended for delivery 
Ferroailoys erromanganese and spiegeleisen are abroad. Of these vessels, four are reported to have 
yut nrm. Small lots of ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, peen started. The leading independent has sufficient 
e been sold vy producers at $85 delivered, and one business on its books to insure operation for three 
3 al OW as 900 reported to have been made months. The foremost interest with a much larger ¢ca- 
v juote &§ er cent ferromanganes« t $1 pacity is not so well off. 
vl : : t $85 delivered The mill quotatior f ~ FP burgh, the freight to 
en, 15 to cc per Cent, goo, Lurnact Chieago being 27c. per 100 lb. Jobbers quote 3.67c. fot 
Structural Material.—As plates out of stock 


a result of the activity of 


: 

a the past two months, mills and fabricators are well sup- 
Ged j plied with work. Although there has been a let-up in 
Si wards of large tonnages, a steady stream of smaller 





projects continues to develop. The Simmons Co., Ke- 


isha, Wis., has let 1200 tons to the Kenwood Bridge 


Sheets.—The leading independent has sufficient busi- 
ness booked to keep its mills operating for four months 
and is accepting no new orders except for delivery in 
and after October. Demand is still good and comes from 
The Republic Iron & Steel Co. closed its 


many sources. 
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: heet plant at Niles, Ohio, on July 1 to install motors 
; which will enable it to operate each department sep 


y . : : 

arately. The mill will be closed for a month or two. 
Mill quotations are 4.35c. for No. 28 black, 3 e. for N« 
blue annealed, and 5.70c. for No. 28 galvanized 
Jobbers quote Chicago delivery out of stock No. 10 blue 
nealed, 4.57c.; No. 28 black, 5.37c. and No 8 galv 


Wire Products.—Manufacturers believe that the de 
ferred buying movement now in full swing will continue 
throughout the summer and that the customary lull be 
tween the spring and fall seasons will not take place 
this year. Not only are buyers covering for future re 
juirements but they are specifying and ordering heavily 
for immediate shipment. Among recent orders was one 
for 500 tons of wire nails. For mill prices, see Finished 
Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh, page 133. 

Rails and Track Supplies.—There is little activity 
on track fastenings. The railroads buy only when they 
nust and then generally ask for the earliest possibi 
delivery. 


Standard railroad spikes, 3 ‘ Pittsburgh Trac t 
with square nuts, 4.35c. Pittsburgh Stee 
angle bars, 2.75c., Pittsburgh and Chicago; t plate 
2.75¢c. f.o.b. makers’ mills Light rails, 2.45 .b. a 
nr s, with usual extras 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The United States Cast Iron Pipe 
& Foundry Co. is low bidder on 940 tons to be pur 
hased by Chicago. Current inquiries include the fol 
lowing: 


Sprinefield, Ill., 1200 tons of 6-ir und i Bids 
July 7. 

Hamilton, Ohio, 140 tons, 4 and 6-in Bid 
July 10 


Great Falls. Mont., 150 tons, 6-in. and 12-i: 
in July 15. 
We quote per net ton, f.o.b. Chicago, ex-war x 
lows Water pipe, 4-in. $54.80; 6-in. and ul $ 
class A and gas pipe, $1 extra 
Old Material.—The rising tendency of the market is 
reflected in additional advances in some items. Con 


| sumers are showing increased interest in heavy melting 
steel and cast-iron scrap, but are slow in covering their 
requirements, apparently not being willing to pay thi 


prices asked. Dealers, on the other hand, are not over 
anxious to sell, as they are confident that higher prices 
are forthcoming. The Ordnance Department of the 
Army is asking for bids to-day on 100 tons of gray 
ron and malleable castings, and on July 14 will receiv 
tenders on 266 tons of shell billets. The Wabash, Great 
Northern and Union Pacific are offering about 2000 tons 
of scrap apiece. The Grand Trunk and the Santa F* 
1ave issued lists of 1000 tons each and the Soo Line 
list of approximately 800 tons. 
Pe Gross To 

We quote delivery in buyers’ yards, Cl ge 
all freight and transfer charges paid 

bees Rica 

Relaying ralis 


‘arwheels 


ra 


Steel rails, less than 3 ft 


Heavy elting stes 
Frogs, switches and guards cut ap l 
S P 1 
Pe Net ] 

» il ‘ ) i 
I n arch ba ind tra ‘ 
I I car ixles 
Steel car axles 
Ni 1 busheling 1¢ 
N > busheling 

a and flue > 
N 1 railroad wrought 
No. 2 railroad wrought 
s knucl ul 1 
No i cast 

Ve ; 

M ne shop tur x 
5 e plat ind ght cast 17 t 1 
rT bars ] 
Brake shoes . ; 16.00to 17 
Railroad malleable . 7.¢ to 18 
Agricultural malleabl 16.50 to 


Country mixed ..... Tr ‘ 13.00 to 14 
Bolts and Nuts.—The advance effective July 1 af 
ected only bolts and rivets, the prices of nuts remain 
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ing the same. Rivets were raised 10. per.cent and bolts 
) per cent. The change in prices has not checked the 
buying movement. Most makers are adhering strictly 
to quotations, but some sales are reported to have been 


made on a Chicago basis, waiving the freight from 


Pittsburgh There has been no change as yet in job 
ers’ iotations. Jobbers quote: 
S { boile ~ ‘ ne 
f x : pe a irgwel sizes 
ind 5 off 
¥ ‘ qu pped ‘ j 
he I r x rew gir t « ts 
é 1 ext r 
i 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, July &. 


Lower | s are being made on some grades of pig 

ror Foundry iron, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon, is 

le at $28.60, delivered Philadelphia; malleable 

nas bee id at a price equivalent to $28.30, delivered 

ere, a decline of $2.80 from the last reported trans 

ictions, and a maker of standard low phosphorus iron 

is now quoting $35 f.o.b. furnace, a reduction of $3 a 

ton De spite these price concessions, the ur dertone of 
the iron market 1s fairly strong 


No marked change in the steel situation has taken 
place since last week, this being due in all probability 


to the double holiday at the end of the week, which cut 


down bookings of new business. O1 the largest in 
quiries of the week comes from the Ford Motor Co., 
Det t. for 10.000 tons of e rolled screw stock for 
lelivery over six months or a year A Pittsburgh 
naker is reported to have made a concession of $2 a 
An tea oh usiness 

The scrap market continues irprisingly strong in 

v of the small amount of buying An Eastern plant 
has paid $19 for No. 1 heavy melting steel and all other 
grades are moving up in sympathy, even foundry and 
g mill scrap, for which ther very little demand 

Pig lron.—New price levels are being established in 

s district on foundry, malleable and low phosphorus 

N » X iron is obtainable at $28.69, delivered 
Philadelphia, but a large proportion of the current 
su ng placed at $29, delivered, or higher, in 
some ises above $30 for this grade. About 1000 tons 
I malieabie iron was purcnass ist week Dy a nearby 
ons é ‘rom an eastern Pe sylvania furnace at a 
price equ lent to $28.35, delivered Philadelphia. Last 
eported s: vere on the basis of $31.15, delivered 
\ ie ng iker of standard w phosphorus iron is 
now ioting $35, f.o.b. furna for the base grade. 
0.04 in phosphorus, and to meet this price makers of 
I earing ro! Wil ioubdtiess Nave to make a 
owe price, the present quotation being $35 There 
fair and for foundry iron both for prompt deli 


ery and for shipment over the rest of the year, but thé 


isiness being bo is considerably below 
' f ' 5 » Differentials between grades 
ir liff nsider For example, one 
ligt Va ey I ike! lotes 32h Uv, Turnace, for N 
1 $99 fur e, for N , X, a differential of 
n e anothe furnaces n the ame locality 
iote 292 ¢£ e, for N . Plain and $29.25, furnaces 
‘ ‘ ‘r nt f ey rt) 
ere ul Of 31.25. Some of the recent 
ed sellers are dropping out of the market or 
\ Buffalo company which has sold Ni 
i ><), Turnace, has raised its prices and 
ter Pe : ania four I has 
) ‘ ‘ re v itter t vell-kno 
ror I xample i sma t ige of Bu 
, ( t I 1 here at a delivered 
si ¢ ¢ 65 One of the irgest inquiries comes 
, the Bethlehem Steel C: vhich wants 5000 ton 
- found ron, 2.25 to 2.75 per cent silicon and 1.00 
to 1.50 per cent manganese, for Sparrows Point. Md 


leliveries September to December. inclusive There 
ire other inquiries for 500 and 1000-ton lots. Some 
ailroad inquiry has appeared, the Pennsylvania asking 
for bids on 800 tons of charcoal iron and the Baltimore 
& Ohio is asking for a small tonnage of high-manganese 
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iron. Two inquiries for low phosphorus iron total 2000 
tons. No further sales of basic iron are reported, but 
quotations are obtainable at $26, Eastern furnace. The 
Alan Wood Iron & Steel Co. will soon blow in a Swede 
furnace on foundry iron. The Princess furnace is get 
ting ready to blow in about July 15. The Robesonia fur 
nace blew in this week on foundry iron. The Leesport 
furnace will make about 2000 tons of foundry iron and 
then will go on ferromanganese. We quote standard 
grades of iron for delivery in Philadelphia or vicinity 
as follows, except that low phosphorus grades are 
yuoted f.o.b. furnace: 

- Eastern Penna. No. 2 X (¢ 

: sil.) ‘ $28.60 to $30.6 

a Eastern Penna. No. 2 plain (1.75 to 


2.29 sil.) . 28.10to 380 


inia No. 2 X (2.25 to 75 sil.) 50.61 





Basix S?h OO to 26 


Gray forge 25.50 to 6 OF 


Standard Jow phosphorus (f.o.b. furnace) 35.0 
Copper bearing low pho 
nace) 


phorus (f.o.b. fur 


Fer roalloys.—Producers are still asking $125, deliv 
° B 
¢ ve 


‘red, for 78 to 82 per cent ferromanganese, but a 
brokerage firm is reported to have sold 300 tons for 
fourth-quarter delivery in the Pittsburgh district at 
$110. All of the British makers have now reduced their 
asking price to $115, Atlantic seaboard. There are 
nquiries in the market from England for a total of 
ibout 3000 tons of spiegeleisen, but the domestic mar 
ket is quiet, with prices ranging from $30 


> 1 « , 
furnace, for the 18 to 22 per cent 


4 » <> 
LO Dow, 


Shipment was 
recently made of a small tonnage of spiegeleisen te 
renoa, Italy. 


Coke.—Some makers of foundry coke outside of the 


Connellsville district have advanced their prices t 


$5.50, while $5.25 is being asked here for Connellsville 


bee hive coke and Eastern by-product coke. Furnace 


‘oke for August shipment has been offered at $4, Con 


nellsville, while $4.25 is asked for September delivery 
4 consumer has bought 6000 tons of Virginia foundry 
oke for delivery over the rest of the year. some 
makers of Virginia 


» $7.50, the minimum now quoted being 56.50 


coke have advanced their prices 


Semi-Finished Material.—There is comparatively 
ittle inquiry for billets. Prices remain firm at $42.50 
Philadelphia, for 4 x 4 


Forging billets are quoted at $55 and slabs at 545, de 


+7 


open hearth rerolling 


vered Philadelph a or nearoy 


Plates.—Monday’s mail brought one Easter 


facturer a fair number of orders of a few hun 





producing capacity of tl district Some mills are 
+ . yy ’ 1? nt \f ay oa¢ , 
erating at irom » to 40 | ent « apacity I 


ylates - somewnat etter 


od. and has been aw 
yxrder of 2000 tons. The business came to th yuntry 


ecause of the short delivery rather than on account 


y50c. Pittsburgh. We quote sheared plate %4-in. and 


vier, at 2.895c., Philadelphia 


' ? ldin . tpriiet » >) ‘ 
Structural Material.—Building construction Ph la 
ielphia and vicinity has not yet taken the spurt which 


lia il 


s in evidence ll ye other large cities, Du 


} } s y » . rit T , 
several large projects pending which may come into the 


market soon. One of these is a new office building fo1 
the Fidelity Trust Building in Broad Street, near San 
1 . 


+ 


; steel, and the Public Ledger building, soon to be let, 


. Ss oe oe “ted that 
will take about an equal tonnage. It is report 1 tha 


oi Ww! : s : on ai 
ai phia. Prices of plain material are quite firm. A fabri 


: » ar, PP ‘ 2 
ll build a large steel warehouse in or near Philadel 
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som » CE W i W i tak l ’ tons oO! more 
OT! ul ’ i i ii t U Uv ) 


; Sears. Roebuck & Co., the Chicago mail order concern, 
' * « , 
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cator has been assured by a large steel company which 
supplies its wants that the price will not fall below 
2.45c., Pittsburgh, this year. We quote plain material 
at 2.695c., Philadelphia. 


Bars.—A leading manufacturer of steel bars reports 
that its mills are now operating at 100 per cent and 
its deliveries on different sizes range from three to 
eight weeks. The Ford Motor Co., Detroit, has inquired 
for 10,000 tons of cold rolled screw stock, deliveries 
over six months or a year, on which a Pittsburgh mill 
is reported to have quoted a discount of 30 per cent, 
equivalent to $2 a ton below the schedule adopted as of 
March 21, last. Demand for bar iron is not very active. 
Two of the leading Eastern mills, which have been out 
f the market for several weeks on account of labor 
strikes, are taking no business and will not do so until 
the end of the controversy is in sight. The Reading 
[ron Co., Reading, Pa., on July 7 announced a reduc- 
tion in wages to puddlers of from $14.57% to $10.50 
1 ton, this being $1.25 a ton higher than the rate which 
the Bethlehem Steel Co. and the Lebanon Valley Iron 
& Steel Co. recently offered its puddlers, the offer being 
refused and strikes resulting. We quote soft steel 
bars and bar iron at 2.595c., Philadelphia, with double 
efined bar iron lc. a lb. higher. 


Rails.—Several sales of rails in lots of a few hun- 
lred tons each have been made within the past week 
by a leading Eastern producer at $47 for open hearth, 
f.o.b. mill. 


Wire Products.—The demand for wire products con- 
nues good. A Western Pennsylvania wire mill is now 
juoting six to eight weeks deliveries. There is talk 


¢ 


f higher prices. For quotations see page 133. 


Old Material—The scrap market continues to be 
irgely a dealers’ affair, but some buying is being done. 
\n Eastern steel plant last week bought a small ton- 
nage of No. 1 heavy melting steel at $19, delivered, 

this price has been offered by another mill and 
refused by dealers. The high prices quoted by both 
lealers and consumers on Government scrap offer a 
guide to the views of the trade as to what prices will 
iltimately be quoted should several consumers come 
nto the market for good-sized tonnages. On 12,000 
tons of billets which the Government sold at Rochester. 
N. Y., last week as scrap the high bid was $19.19 f.o.b. 


% 


ut 


shipping point. Dealers here are offering $18 to $19 
for No. 1 heavy melting steel without being able to 
pick up more than carload lots. With basic pig iron at 
>26 in this market, some dealers predict $25 as the 


ventual price for No. 1 heavy melting steel. Sales 
' heavy turnings have been made at $14.50 and $15, 
lelievered, No. 1 railroad wrought is quoted at $24 
o $25 and No. 1 Dealers regard 
he prices below as minimum and firmly believe that 

y buying activity will advance al] 


cast at $23 to $24, 


prices at least 


52 or $3 a ton. We quote for delivery at consumers’ 


s, eastern Pennsylvania, as follows: 


] heavy eltin é $19.00 to $20 00 
Stee ral reroliing 19.00 to 20.00 
N 1 low phosphorus, heavy, 0.04 and 
under ‘ 23.00 to 24.00 
Carwheels cos : ; 23.00 to 24.00 
1 railroad wrought ewes ocoee £24.00 to 25.00 
No. 1 yard wrought a -»- 21.50to 22.50 
No. 1 forge fire .. ees -+» 13.50to 14.00 
Bundled skeleton . eee -e+ 13.50to 14.00 
No. 1 busheling - 16.00to 17.00 
No. 2 busheling ase er - 13.00to 14.00 
Turnings (short shoveling grade for 
blast furnace USE) ..cccccccess - 12.50 to 13.50 
Mixed borings and turnings (for blast 
furnace use) e chia k@neabenne 12.00 to 12.50 
Machine-shop turning: (for rolling 
mill and steel works use)....... 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy axle turnings (or equivalent) 14.50to 15.00 
Cast borings (ClEAN) ..cccccccccess 13.50 to 14.50 
Mn 2 OE cc cea ea 6064 500600 685 00 4% 22.00 to 23.00 
Grate DAS cccccccccccccccceces -- 18.00 to 19.00 
Stove plate ..ccccccevecvevesesseces 18.00 to 19.00 
Railroad malleable .....-ccccsccses 18.00 to 19.00 
Wrought iron and soft steel pipes and 
tubes (new specific REIORE) icaceaee 18.50to 19 50 
Ungraded pipe ...--eeeccsesevecees 13.00 to 14.00 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets—Some makers have 
.dvanced prices of bolts and nuts 5 per cent, the new 
discounts being as follows: Carriage bolts, % x 6-in., 


ot 
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rolled threads, 60 per cent off; cut thread, 50 and 10 
per cent off; larger and longer, 45 and 5 per cent off; 
small machine bolts, % x 4 in., smaller and shorter, 
rolled threads, 60 and 10 per cent off; cut thread, 60 
per cent off; larger and longer, 50 and 5 per cent off; 
ag screws, 65 per cent off; nuts, square and hexagon 
lank, $3.10 off list; tapped, $2.85 off list. These prices 
ire effective as of July 2, and are f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
\ Philadelphia shipbuilding company last week bought 
300,000 bolts and received a concession in price, an 
xtra being waived. 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, July 8—(By Wire) 


Pig Iron.—The Southern price situation is clear- 
ing and nearly all furnaces in the Birmingham district 
ire now closer to the last schedule price of $26.75 for 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon, and some sales have been made at 
this figure to melters in Southern territory. Producers 
who were willing to take business last week at $24.50 
have now advanced to $25.00 and higher, although the 
isual differentials are not strictly observed, as these 
same interests will accept business for 2.25 to 2.75 sili- 
‘on at $25.50 Birmingham basis, which is an advance 
f only 50c. a ton. Northern iron is firmer and 
s being held at $26.75 Ironton, based on the usual No 
2 Northern foundry analysis of 1.75 to 2.25 silicon. A 
number of sales have been made within the past few 
lays in southern Ohio. that range all the way from 
‘arload lots to 3000 tons, all for this year’s shipment, 
and it is understood that most of this iron was booked 
at the regular market price. Northern furnaces are 
fairly well sold up for this year and are inclined to hold 
their free tonnage until a later date before disposing of 
it. Southern furnaces are in the same position and 
some producers in the South will not sell any more 
iron except for third quarter shipment, and not much 
iron for this delivery is left. There is an absence of 
any interest here in steel-making irons, but it is be 
lieved that melters in this territory have enough iron 
‘ontracted for to carry them through the year All 
Jackson County, Ohio, silvery furnaces down 
July 7 on account of labor troubles. These furnaces al 
eady had preparations under way to blow out for re- 
ning and other repairs, as they have been operating 
inder high pressure for some time past. 


also 


closed 


Based on freight rates of $3.60 from Birming! 
$1.80 from Ironton, we quote f.o.b. Cincinnat 


Southern coke, silicon, 1.75 to 2 

(base price) es $28.60 to $29.1' 
Southern coke, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75 (No. 2 

soit) See be 8668. 6 0.8'e8 i 29.10 to >. Hf 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon i 
Southern Ohio coke, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25 (N 


Basic, Northern ee 

Standard Southern carwheel 
Malleable ae 
Lake Superior charcoal 


one 


Coke.—Wise County producers are advancing prices 
that field around 


prod icers 


ind furnace coke is now quoted in 
$6 per net ton at oven. One of the leading 
ks $7.50 for foundry coke, but 
ought for prompt shipment at $6.50 to 
River foundry grades range from $7.50 to $8. 
onnellsville field furnace coke, especially, is very much 
and while might be purchased at $4.25 
yr nearby shipment, the contract price on most 
1 grades is $4.50. There is some business being done 
oth furnace and foundry coke, but no contracts call 
r shipment beyond Dec. 31 


‘ 


some Can Stli pe 


New 


56.19. 


some 


rmer, 


¢ 


stand- 


Finished Material.—The jobbers state that mill ship- 
nents are slowing down, and mill selling agencies 
port specifications as coming in at a more rapid rate. 
Steel pipe is in good demand and there is also a better 
ill for structural material of all kinds. Wire nails are 
still quoted by jobbers at $3.75 per keg base, and while 
ere is some improvement noted in the number of 
urchases made, it is noticeable that these are for 
maller quantities than usual. Automobile manufac- 
turers are buying large quantities of sheets, and there 
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is also an improved demand on the nearby mills for 
galvanized sheets. Cold-rolled shafting is holding its 
own and jobbers are quoting a discount of 5 per cent 
off list on outside shipments. The call for hoops and 
bands is only moderately good. 


The following are present local jobbers’ prices: Steel and 


iron bars, 3.33c. base; bands, 4.03c. base; structural shapes, 
3.43c. base; plates, \%-in. and heavier, 3.63c. base; No. 10 
blue annealed sheets, 4.53c., and wire nails, $3.75 per keg 
base 


High-Speed Steel.—The recent reduction of 10c per 
lb., making the price $1.50, has not brought out any 
new and purchases made now by users of 


pusiness, 


high-speed steel are mostly to fill their immediate 
requirements. Manufacturers do not seem to be will 
ng to contract very far ahead 

Old Material—There has been a general advance 
of 25c. per ton on all kinds of scrap with the excep- 


tion of cast borings and steel turnings, both of which 
have been marked up 50c. per ton. There is a good 
demand for both borings and turnings. The steel] mills 
are taking scrap due them on contracts, and it is also 
reported that consumers in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict are planning to place some additional contracts 
within the very near future. Foundry scrap for nearby 
shipment is being bought freely, but melters of this 
kind of scrap are slow about making any future ship- 


some 


ment contracts. The following are dealers’ buying 
prices f.o.b. at yards, in carload lots, southern Ohio 
and Cincinnati: 
Pe Gross Ton 
Bundled sheet $11 to $11.75 
‘ i i5to 23.25 
I iying rails, 0 Ib ind up 40.00 to 41.00 
Rer ig ‘ ails 18.75 to 19.25 
Hea melt gy Ss 14.75 to 15.25 
Steel rails for melting 14.75 to 15.25 
Old carwheels 18.75 to 19.26 
No. 1 railroad wrought 16.50 to 17.00 
P Net 7 1 
Cast boring $7.50 to $8.00 
Stee turnings 6.50 to 7.00 
Railroad ist 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 1 machinery 20.25 to 20.75 
Burnt scrap 12.00to 12.50 
I axles 24.00 to 25.00 
ymotive tires (smooth ir le) 14.50 to 15.00 
Pipes and flue 13.00to 13.50 
Malleable cast 13.75 to 14.25 
Railroad ink and sheet 10.25 to 10.75 


Buffalo 


BUFFALO, July 7 


Pig lron.—The market has resolved itself into a 
steady, even flow of small and moderate tonnage busi- 
rush of heavy tonnage orders being over for 
being, with the order books of the 
filled up for the third 
nearly filled for the fourth juarter, 
satisfactory situation for producers. 

n the Buffalo district, on acc 
from the t 


ness, the 
the time various 
quarter, and 
making a highly 
One large interest 
yunt of heavy sales, has 
fast 
filled-up order book for 
end of the year and are, in 
attitude with 


furnace interests 


withdrawn market, and others are 


ching a yndition of a 


the pe riod to the conse- 


reference to 


ence, assuming a waiting 
n iking oO yf business for next year, being strongly 
yf the belief that higher prices will prevail for the 
first half of 1920. They see a very cheerful aspect to 
the outlook. One Buffalo furnace interest reports sales 
of 1000 tons of basic and 2000 tons foundry for the 
week at the March 21 schedule, all that it cared to 
ike on. Another interest, which has had two of its 


furnaces out 


of blast for several weeks, has put one 
of them back into operation and plans to resume opera- 


tion of the other within 10 days, making its full quota 
of four stacks. Shipments of pig iron are going for- 


ward from furnaces at a very satisfactory rate. The 
demand for foundry coke has been active and the ton- 
nage booked for the past week has been exceedingly 
heavy: a large number of foundries covering their needs 
to July 1, 1920, on what seems to be a very favorable 
hasis considering the shortage of labor in the Con- 
nellsville coke fields and the possibility of this labor 
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situation becoming more acute later in the year. We 
quote f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo, as follows: 


\ t< n $29.7 
N \ 8.00 
N 1 t 

; gO¢ t 7 00 
G 9 ) 6.00 
M } S 
=) 95.7 


But 2.3 
Finished Iron and Steel.—The week has shown in 
creased orders in hot-rolled material and structural 


material, also good demand for corrugated bar mate 


rial, but the greatest activity has been in wire and 
wire products. One il wire mill reports more cur 
rent quarter orders for wire rods and wire nails than 
t can handle, notwithstanding it is operating night and 
day shifts. It is out of the market on these commodi- 
es for third quarter business and has stopped solicit 

» for fourth quarter. The Canadian trade situation 


The Lackawanna Bridge Co., Buffalo, has received the 


] 


s better than it has been at any time in recent months 
> 
i , 

‘contract for 200 tons of fabricated steel for plant 


extension of the J. P. Devine Co., Buffalo; the Fe 


guson Steel & Iron Co., Buffalo, has the contract for 
an addition to power house at the plant of the Pierce 
Arrow Motor Car Co., Buffalo, requiring 200 tons of 
structural steel and the Buffalo Structural Steel Co 
s received the contract for the fabrication and erec- 
C107 f 150 tons of steel for service station at the 
Atterbury Motor Co.’s plant, Buffalo. 
I es f.o.b. Buff é follow Steel bar 3 40 
OM ¢ plate 4 ( NO 
} No a ‘ 2 ( No Zs 
g I ( ver 1a 
Old Material—Although the demand for heavy 
meiting stee I I ca consumers continues to re 
eht, there is strong inquiry from eastern Pennsy 
inia mills and considerable business has come to t! 
narket from that territory Prices for this commodity 
are advancing It is difficult to obtain good sized 
ins ves and no such tonnages have been sold. Dealers’ 
S are n ; as well as in other lines of scrap, 
and dealers are predicting there 1s a likell 100d of a real 
< y l Dp IY \ ne W 10 UU is ) 
Ss 1 B iff i 
‘ 
W v 
Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 7 
Pig lron.—Fourt! iarter pig iron is up $1 per ton 
oO! tne average wilt! { ) terests standing for the 
Redfield p , Sz ; even e) \ showing the 
St is P e ma s might be mentioned A sak 
of 3000 t 1000 tons 2.25 to 2.75 silicon was made at 
$?6.25 Dy agent This is $1 higher than recent quota 
tions The agent’s booking was turned down by the 
entral offices \ leading producer, who has kept out ol 
the low-priced market, announces $26.75 for 1.75 to 
2.25 silicon basis without specification as to period of 
delivery \ large nterest declares itself out of the 


market for fourth quarter until it gets around $27 
With some possible exceptions, it is fair to conclude 
that the minimum now is around $25.75 compared with 
a recent $24.75. That is the spot local price. One in 


terest is believed to have booked about all the foundry 
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it cares to take for the last half, but is thought to be 
still in the market and to be selling at what trade con- 
ditions such as freight competition permit. The market 
is strong and the advance bids fair to continue. A fea- 
ture of the week was inquiry from the East denoting 
such bookings by Eastern furnaces as to force the East- 
ern consumers to look southward with a keener interest 
Che Southern melt is increasing regularly. Car short- 
ge has begun to threaten, although not yet hampering 
movements beyond trifling delay. Yard stocks have 
iwindled greatly. The Woodward Iron Co. will blow in 
another stack during the week, giving it four active 
ones, and the Republic Iron & Steel Co. will blow in one, 
giving it two on active list. Northern labor agents are 
drawing negroes from the Southern industrial field in 
such numbers as to attract attention and create some 
anxiety. There is also a shortage of skilled labor at 
foundries. Wire and nail mills report an active in 
flux of orders, many of them of rush nature. The Gulf 
States Steel Co. will resume in all departments about 
July 15, after completion of repairs in some quarters, 
the blast furnace also resuming on basic. We quote pet 


+ 


zross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, as follows: 


I indry l » to 2.25 silicor $9 


Basis 24.75 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Sanitary pipe shops report demand 
equal to capacity of operations with available supply 


¢ 


of skilled labor, or about 60 per cent of maximum, with 


indications of a considerable period of activity. Other 
pipe works are approaching similar conditions with the 
$45 basis more strictly adhered to. 

Coal and Coke.—High-grade foundry coke has ad 
vanced $1 per ton to $9 with avid demand for the out- 
put. Coal in large quantities is moving down the War- 
rior to Mobile and New Orleans from inland mines 
since rail and water rate and all-water rate were 
qualized. 

Old Material.—The scrap market is stronger. Deal- 
ers are inclined to hold for further advances confident 
they are coming. Consumers have offered advances of 
>1 and more per ton without creating a selling stampede. 
We quote per gross ton f.o.b. Birmingham district 


yards, prices to consumers, as follows: 


s I > { Oto $1 rf 

a 13.50to 14.00 

t I ~ ( ( o % f/ 

p turnir i ) & O00 

= I 17.0 t LS 00 
OD to 

2.0 t ( 

r wl ] 0 to 0 

‘ 0.00to 22.00 

\ vrougnt 14.00 te 15.00 


St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 7 


Pig lron.—The holiday week, cut to four business 
ys, coming at the close of the first half year with in 
ntory, repair and other problems left little incentive 
imong buyers to render the market at all active. Some 


] 


mall purchases, as is usual at all times, were reported, 
ut nothing of moment in either buying or inquiry came 
it Neither was there any development of interest 
to the future. Although there is a steady, if slow, 
nprovement in the market, not enough is developing to 
asion any striking predictions as to the future. At 
the same time there is a strong belief that the real turn 
the road has been reached and that although the 
isual mid-summer period is not especially active, there 
good business as soon as the last half is unde 

No readjustments of prices have been reported 

d furnace representatives are generally standing or 
‘he figures which have prevailed. 

Coke.—No business of consequence appeared dur- 
ng the week in coke, either metallurgical or domestic. 
ind contracts for the last half on the part of those 
vhose contracts expired with the end of June have been 
pretty well placed, almost entirely on the basis of re- 
newals of old transactions. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Finished products have 
been rather quiet during the week, though the volume 


Rte as 





iying is slowly but surely increasing as contractors 
others see work coming ahead of them. However, 
volume is still below normal, with no immediate in- 
ation of a change other than the slow progress which 
; been made. No contracts for quantities are being 
le and immediate needs are, as usual, being filled 


warehouse. For stock out of warehouse, we quote 





ollows: 


ft steel bars 44c.; iron bars, 3.44 t tur 
4¢ tank plates, 3.74c.; No. 8 blue a ealed sheet 
No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.64 vo 
cold rolled, one pa 5.444 . No. 28 g \ zed 


sheet gage, 6.7 9¢ 

Old Material.—The scrap market seems to show a 
ftening tendency, but there has been no marked 
hange in quotations. The buying and selling continues 
to be mostly among the dealers and even they are get 


ting a bit more cautious as to their transactions, in- 


smuch as the consumers are still out of the market 


The National Enameling & Stamping Co., having filled 


ts needs, has withdrawn and none of the other con 


sumers is disposed to do any buying. We quote dealers’ 
yrices f.o.b. St. Louis industrial district customers’ 


vorks as follows: 


id carwheels 


No. 1 railroad heavy melting 
Heavy shoveling teel 

dinary shoveling steel 
Frogs switches and guard 


ipart 
rdinary bundled sheet 


Heavy axle and tire turnings 


Iron angle bars dit to 3 
Steel angle bars ° 0 to t 
Iron car axles t 
Steel car axles ... ) 
Wrought arch bars and transon 

: 


No. 1 railroad wrought f 
No. 2 railroad wrought’ l 


Railroad springs 


Steel couplers and knuck 
Locomotive tires, 42 I d vel 
smooth inside 
N« 1 dealers’ forge 
st iron borings 
N 1 busheling 
N 1 t ut to he 1 l { 
l road cast 
ve plat i l ight ca t { 
R road malleable 


Agr ultural malleable 


pes and flues ‘ ‘ 14 
Heavy railroad sheet nd tank 1254 

‘ id grate bars 1 
Machine shop turnings ant 9 


New York 


NEW YorK, July 8 


Pig Iron.—The first buying of pig iron for de 


1920 was 1200 tons of basic by the Stanley W: 
New Britain, Conn. It is understood that the ord 
is placed with an eastern Pennsylvania fur 
it $26.50, furnace. A consumer in upper New Ens 


has purchased 500 tons of foundry iron for de 


he first half of next year on the bas Of $28 


No. 2X, Buffalo, which is the so-called Redfield qu 
it being the price suggested to the Industria 


1 last March. This limited buying for next yea 


not ndicate, however, that consumers ar¢ Lit 

d for the last half of this year, as it 18 now 

y of them will have 1y freely é 
eeds up to Jan. 1 Some 1yers ha 
) a juarter delivery yu » not x Dé 


ron until the first quarter of 1920. Mucl 

ty in prices still exists. One furnace in east 
yivania, which has sold No. 2X at $30, furnace 
1.80, New York, has now advanced its quotatio 
ut the quotation of $28, furnace, has not yet dis 
ired. Very little actual business is being done 
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Finished Iron and Steel. 


progress, 
> 
Broadway, 


w Met ord have beer 


tsburgh-Des 
tank work in 


unannounce 


Island Navy 


Warehouse Business. 


Old Material. 


or export, but the outlook is regarded as more 


ible We quote as follows, delivered New York most demand 





however, that 


sellers The 


‘aboard There 
The recent heavy 


needs for the 


garded as con 


minal at $30 


illoy. The 50 


i at $75 to $80 


» carload lots 


tivities in tne 


it there Ss no sign 
ilding placed in 


3; the Cunard 


11,000 tons, which 
American Bridge 


‘ded the building 


Va.; two radio 


Department, 300 


Steel Lo Pitts 


’ 


‘exas for the Standard 


for bids include 


tons; a bridge 


oad, 350 tons; a 


a storage shed 
ladelphia, have 
officials found 


ade. The plate market 


ippearance of 


0,000 to 40,000 
reported to have 
ons of plates for 
a good demand 


al weeks delivery 


been advanced 


; 
pments as fol 


double refined 


I v per ent 
tne preceding 
no tftresé . it 
‘ S$ ip in 

S rea «a I 

| r va 
group I E 
‘ 
‘ : 
ne mir 

f it tore 
‘ 

: Ne 2s 
rais ipe 


ng continually 


irnings and cast 


an example of 
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the confidence in future higher prices, one dealer with 
5000 tons of steel ready for the market, who stated 
several weeks ago that ne would sell the entire amount 
when he could get $16, is now holding for the market 
to touch $20. Advances in cast scrap are especially 
marked, nearby foundries having paid as much as $25, 
lelivered. Dealers and brokers’ buying prices, New 
York, follow: 


Heavy melting ste < 00 to $15.50 


4 15 

Rerolling rails 17.00 to 17.50 
Relaying rails, nominal 410.00 to 41.00 
Steel car axles 23.00 to 24.00 
Iron car axles 27.00 to 28 00 
No 1 railroad wrought . 20.50to 21.00 
Wrought iron track 15.50to 16 00 
For fire 10.00 to 10.50 

-orge l > 7 
No. 1 vard wrought, long 18.00 to 18.50 
1 rht iron 6.00 to 7.00 

Laleytit i it . 
Cast borings (clean) 10.00 to 10.50 
Machine shop turnings 10 00 to 10 50 
Mixed borings and turnings 5.00 to S.00 

Iron and steel pipe (1 in. minimum 
liameter) not under 2 ft. long 15.00 to 15.50 
¥ nlate 15.50to 16.00 
I 2 rate bar 15.50 to 16.00 
M ble ast road) 14.09 to 14.56 
wl ] Almilimas) ny Of 
ld rwheels 2 
s which T ers in New York and Brooklyn ire 


ne to loval foundries, per gross ton, are 


No. 1 machinery cast ‘ $23.00 to $23.51 
Nx 1 heavy cast (columns, building 

iterials, etc.), cupola size 21.50 to 22.0f 
N« ] heavy cast, not cupola size 16.00 to 16.56 
N cast radiators, cast boilers, etc. 17.50 to 18.0 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, July 1% 





sales are being made in 


demand 


Iron Ore.—Ore 


moderate 
volume, the 


a little improvement 
One sale of 60.000 tons 
number of 


showing 
yver the few preced ng weeks 
and orders for a 


: 
during the 


smaller lots 
4 number of inquiries 
none for round 


reported 


were taken week. 


ire pending, but tonnages. 


Ore ship 


ments showed a good gain in June over May, being 

7.980.839 gross tons, as compared with 6,615,341 tons 

juring the previous month. The June movement was 

1.841.021 tons less than the corresponding month a 

vear ago. Shipments for the season to July 1 were 

16,800,419 tons, a decrease of 2,941,511 tons, as com 
: 


: . 
pared with the corresponding period of 1918. July 
expected to show a fair gain over June, 


ind shippers state that the 


shipments are 
movement for the remainder 


f the season must show considerable increase, or there 


vill not be sufficient ore brought down to last unt 


¢ 


; its 
th next eAso! oO navigation Ore vrices de ivered 
UIit i Ll Pe] ‘ < ~ « 
’ 
f.o.b.. lower lake ports, are as follows: 
Old range B semet $6.45 old range non-Besseme 
Mesaba ‘Be semer $6.2 Mesaba non-Bessemer, $5 
oe ' 
Pig Iron A fair volume of business is still coming 
g — > 
1 . tle, ; 
suit n foundry and malleable iron, Mostly n lots of 
, a cs a ass 1 } .* 7 
500 tons and under. While the market is not nearly 
oa ° } , Cleveland selle? 
is active as a Tew weeKs ago, one levelan¢ l 


; . } al 
reports sales aggregating 19,000 tons during the week 


neluding 10.000 tons of malleable iron. One lot of 5000 
tone ot malleable was taken by a Pennsylvania melter 
for the fourth quarter and first quarter of next year 
Another interest is so nearly sold up that it has 
leclined to auote on a number of inquiries. The Gen 
we Mot yrs Corporation is still in the market for 11,000 
tons of foundry and malleable iron for the last half for 
ts Buick plant at F lint, Mich The American Stee] 


round lot of basic iron for its 
which went to a Cleve 


Foundries has bought a 
1 ] + 


A }] ince Oh 0 pian, 


; rn ° ic le rag Y 
and interest. The inouiry from this plant was fo 
5000 to 6000 tons. The International Harvester Co. has 
purchased 2500 tons of foundry iron from a Cleveland 
nterest for its Auburn, N. Y., plant to be shipped from 
nearbv furnace. A central Ohio works has 


mm mquiring for 8000 to 1000 tons of foundry iron 


The disturbance in the market in central Ohio caused 

sales of foundry iron considerably below the mar 
ket has not disappeared, but a sale of a several hundred 
ton lot by a Cleveland producer in Springfield at regu 
lar prices a few days ago indicates that all low-priced 
While the cut prices were 


furnace, 


none of 


stove 


iron may have been sold. 


attributed to a Cleveland local makers are 
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adhering to regular quotations and deny making sales 
at lower prices. Silvery iron continues fairly active, 
several sales being made during the week, aggregat- 
ing 1250 tons. The sale of a small tonnage of South- 
ern iron is reported at $28 Birmingham, for 2.25 to 
2.75 silicon. This price is still being shaded somewhat, 


but apparently not over $1 a ton at present. We quote 
delivered Cleveland, as follows: 
OT OP ee . $29.35 
ORME 5 nse eh decal wobec news eee de eke 26.15 


Northern No. 2 foundry, silicon, 1.75 to 2.25. 24.15 


Southern foundry, silicon, 2.25 to 2.75.$32.00 to 33.00 
ASUS AM 5b Oia Skee bik 0.4.3 6k a ek oe 26.15 
Ohio silvery, silicon, 8 | ere ee ee 42.65 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace. -$38.00 to 40.00 


Coke.—The coke market is not very active. Some 
contracts are being placed for foundry coke for the 
last half, but many consumers have not yet purchased 
for that delivery and seem to be in no hurry about 
contracting. We quote standard Connellsville foundry 
‘oke for delivery during the last half at $5.25. 


Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut manufacturers 
last week placed in effect a price advance effective 
July 1. The advance is 5 per cent on bolts, $3 a ton 
on nuts except on semi-finished nuts, which are un 
changed, and about 10 per cent on small rivets. Prices 
on large rivets are unchanged, but these have stiffened 
ind manufacturers state that they will hereafter adhere 
o regular prices, on which there has been shading for 
some time. A large share of bolt and nut consumers 
are covered with contracts for the third quarter and 
last half, which were taken at the old prices. Specifi- 
cations on these contracts are heavy. Manufacturers 
have been complaining for some time that with in- 
creased labor costs there is a small margin of profit 
left on bolts and nuts at the old prices. Rivet specifica 
tions are heavy and manufacturers are still getting a 
zood volume of business in new contracts for the last 
half. Shipyards are ordering very freely 
is follows: , 


Prices are 


Large structural and ship rivets $3.70 base 
Large boiler rivets ia wes ee ‘ .$3.80 
4 in., 5/16 in. and 7/16 in. diam...60-10-5 per cent off list 
Machine bolts, hp. nuts, % in. x 4 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .60-10 per cent off list 
Cut threads ; . , 20-10-10 per cent off list 
Larger and longer sizes. 


.50-5 per cent off list 


Machine nuts, *% in. x 4 in 


bolts, c.p.c. and t 


Smaller and_ shorter 15-10-5 per cent off list 

Larger and longer . .40-10 per cent off list 
Carriage bolts, % x 6 in 

Smaller and shorter, rolled threads.50-10 10 per cent off | 

Cut threads 20-10 per cent off list 

Larger and longer sizes ,oVecneuda 45-5 per cent off list 
Lag bolts ‘ . 65 per cent off list 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1, 2 and 3 5 50-10-5 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts, q. blank , es 3.10c, per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. blank 3.10¢. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, sq. tapped 2.85¢. per lb. off list 
Hot pressed nut hex. tapped er ; 2.85c. per lb. off list 
C.p.« ind t. sq. and hex. nuts, blank 3.10c. per lb. off 
C.p.c. and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped 2.85c. per Ib. off list 


sen finished hex nuts: 
and larger 70-10 per cent off li 

l6in. and smaller .80 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in packages 75-10-10 per cent off list 
Stove bolts in bulk. 214 per cent extra 
Tire bolts ' oa i on 60-10-10 per cent off list 

The above prices are from July 1, 1919 

All prices carry standard extras, Pittsburgh basis 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Orders for finished and 
semi-finished steel are heavy and many consumers are 
still placing contracts for finished steel for their last 
half requirements. The activity covers practically all 
lines, but plates, which continue quiet. Plate prices are 
firmer, but shading apparently has not entirely disap- 
peared. The demand for reinforcing bars is very heavy, 
ind one Pennsylvania mill has advanced its price on 
hard steel bars $2 a ton to 2.35c. Many orders are 
coming out for 100 to 200-ton lots, and one for 600 
tons has been placed for a Cleveland garage. Structural 
work is coming out in good volume and fabricators are 
placing many orders for small lots for stock or specific 
jobs. The American Bridge Co. has taken from 1000 


to 1500 tons for a factory building for the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Akron. Inquiries include 470 tons for the 


Cleveland plant of the Colburn Machine Tool Co., and 
120 tons for a foundry building for the American 
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VMalleevle Castings Co., Marion. The Wills-Lee Co. 

expected to begin buying steel shortly for its new 
itomobile plant near Port Huron, Mich. While plans 
e not yet out, it is estimated that this plant and those 
f makers of parts and accessories to be located on 
e same site will ultimately require a very large ton- 
age of structural steel. Agricultural implement mak- 
rs in this territory are very busy, and are specifying 
neavily for steel bars and specialties. A Pittsburgh 
nill that has been selling light rails rerolled from hel! 
teel at 2.05¢c or $7 a ton under the regular price is 
ow quoting the reduced price only on sections heavier 
han 25 lb. amd reports that it has very few of these 
eft. Sheets are in very good demand. Particularly 
black and blue annealed, and some of the mills are 
sold up for 60 days. Orders for wire products are 
heavy. Sheet prices are firmer, but there is still an 
wecasional report of price cutting. The demand for 
tin plate has also become very active. Warehouse 
rrices are as follows: 


Steel bars, 3.27c.; plates, 3.57: structural shape 
nds and hoops, 3.97¢ No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 4.47: 
28 black sheets, 5.27c No. 28 galvanized sheets, 6.62 


Old Material.—The market is very active and prices 
lave again advanced, being $1 or more higher on nearly 
grades. Dealers are scouring the market for mate 
al, but little is available. Those having yard stocks 
re holding them for higher prices, and dealers predict 
hat heavy melting steel will go to $25. The market 
entirely a dealers’ market, at present, and consumers 
» far are showing no disposition to pay above $18.50 
for steel scrap, the price at which they covered for 
onsiderable material about two weeks ago. However, 
lealers are offering as high as $20 for steel 
sales have been made at $19.25 and $19.40 at producers’ 
plants for this grade. A local producer has sold its 
utput of turnings for three months at $12 at plant 
[he Cromwell Steel Co., which will shortly resume 
yperations at Lorain, has an inquiry out for 5000 tons 
f heavy melting steel. We quote delivered consumers’ 
vards in Cleveland and vicinity, as follows: 


scrap, and 


Heavy melting steel $19.50 to $20.( 
Steel ra‘ls, under 3 ft 21.00 to 
Steel rails, rerolling 71.00 to 

yn rails 20.00 t 
ron car axles ‘ 31.00 to 
Stee car axles 29.50 to 

»w phosphorus melting scrap 22.50 to 2 


t borings 12.50 to ] 0 


[ron and steel turnings and drillings. 11.00to 11 


‘’mpressed steel ° 17.00 to 
No. 1 railroad wrought 21.50to 2 
‘ast iron car wheels . z3 ‘ 24.00 to 00 
Agricultural malleable ot : 17.00 to 
Railroad malleable ' 0.00to 21 
Steel axle turnings 16.00 te 
Light bundled sheet scrap 15.00 to 
No. 1 cast .. ; , Sis ; 23.50 to 
No. 1 busheling LS.00t 
’ forge flashings, 10 in. and under. 15.00t 6 
forge flash:ngs, over 10 in 12.50 to 
aad grate bars 19.00 to 20.( 
Stove plate 19.00to 2 


, 


The Vulean Engineering Sales Co., Chicago, sales 
ent for Hanna Engineering Works, Mumford Mold 
Machine Co., Q M S Products and the J. C. Busch 
»., has been dissolved as of June 30, 1919, and on and 
ifter that date all business formerly done by the Vul 

ll be trans 


ie 


Engineering Sales Co. as sales agent wi 
by Hanna Engineering Works. 


val 
ed 


The Steel & Tube Co. of America is contemplating 
erection of a new blast furnace at the South Chi- 

] , i , 7 ‘rey srassert & 
ro plant of the Iroquois Iron Co, Freyn, Brassert & 


eng'neers, Chicago, are now rebuilding blast fur 
No. 3 at the Iroquois plant. This stack will be 
ly for operation the latter part of this year 


The Republic Iron & Steel Co. will break ground 
tly for an addition to its general office build*ng at 


ingstown, Ohio. Two stories will also be added, in- 


easing the building to eight stories. The present 
\ild'ng was erected when the general offices were re- 


ved from Pittsburgh. 
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JAPAN WANTS SHIP PLATES 
Inquiries Total from 30,000 to 40,000 Tons 


Spain in the Market for Wheels, Axles and Other 
Products—Export Trade Showing Gradual 
Improvement 


Japanese inquiries for ship plates now in the market 
total 30,000 to 40,000 tons. There is one of 20,000 tons, 
another of 7000 tons and a third of 5400 tons. All of 
these come from large Japanese shipbuilding companies. 
An order for 23,000 tons is reported to have been placed 
for shipment to Japan, but this is not confirmed. Ship- 
ment to Japan of 6000 tons bought about two weeks 
ago is now being made. It has been known for some 
weeks that Japan has a large shipbuilding program 
inder way, 200 ships having been mentioned as the 


number to be built. Several hundred thousand tons of 


steel will probably be required 

Spain is also in the market for various steel pro- 
lucts, one inquiry calling for 2000 tons each of ingots, 
blooms and billets, while other inquiries call for 5000 
ar axles, 10,000 wheels, spiral bumpers and suspen- 
sion springs, while still another inquiry in the market 

for 4000 wheels 

From France there are inquiries for 3000 to 4000 
tons of ship plates and about 5000 tons of standard 
rails. 

\ British inquiry for 20,000 tons of basic iron is in 
a fair way to being closed, according to exporters. 
American basic can now be delivered in England .below 
$40 a ton by shipping as cotton ballast from Southern 
ports. The lowest freight rates on pig iron quoted out 
of New York, so far as reported, are $16 to $17. 

Japan is also in the market again for rails, her 
purchases during the last few weeks having totaled 
30,000 tons or more. A sale of 1400 tons of 40-lb. rails 
for shipment to Tampico, Mexico, has been made. 

Export business in steel products has shown steady 
progress during the past few weeks, and it is expected 
that Government reports, when compiled, will show that 
fully 600,000 tons were shipped out of the United 
States in June, the official figures for May having 
shown a total of 447,050 tons \ large steel exporting 


‘ompany reports that business so far in July is very 
satisfactory, South American yuntries and Japan 
leading as buyers. As yet, comparatively little Euro- 
pean business has been placed in this country, shipping 
space to Europe being largely taken up with food 
products 


Prices for Export Firmer 
Price for export show some te! dency toward stiffen- 
¢ particularly on wire products, pipe, bars and other 
ducts which have been most in demand. No gen- 


p icts 
eral advance on wire products has followed the one re- 
ently put into effect by a Pittsburgh mill, but it is ex- 
pected soon. On plates some concessions are being 
nade 1 sale of 500 tons having been made at 2.55c., 
Pittsburgh, for shipment to France. Unusual terms 


. were made by the seller, who granted a 10-day open 
nd put up a bond insuring shipment from mill 


account and 

thin one week from receipt of order. 
re are several export inquiries in the market for 
i cars, but most of these emanate from export 


raliroat 


mpanies which apparently have no definite prospects, 
ind some car builders refrain from quoting when they 
find that no financial arrangements have been made to 


cover such transactions. 


Some independent exporters have been able to ob- 
ghtlv lower f.a.s. New York prices on certain 


ain Siige 

steel products by transporting steel from a Buffalo mill 
via the New York State barge canal. A Philadelphia 
exporter has effected delivery of 300 tons of plates in 
England in two weeks from receipt of order, and has 
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been rewarded with an additional order for 2000 tons, 
also for prompt shipment. In fact, the business was 
obtained because of the promise of quick shipment, the 
price c.i.f. Liverpool being about on a par with the 
British home price, but British mills could not make 
the desired delivery. 

Further obstacle to doing business with England 
is presente d by the decline in st rling exchange on Tues- 
lay to about 4.47%, the previous low record being 4.48 
on Sept. 1, 1915 


British Iron and Steel Market 


Domestic and Export Pig Iron Demand Heavy— 
Belgium Buys British Rails 
By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, July 7 


Demand for pig iron is heavy both for domestic con 
sumption and for export. Blast furnaces are working 
irregularly. Hematite iron is scarce and prices have 


l 


been advanced 10s, making the quotation for home trade 
£10 and for export £10 5s 

The iron-or position 1s easier, those having control] 
of shipping having diverted steamers to Bilbao. Freights 
ilso are falling 


Belgium is reported to have bought 40,000 tons of 


rails from British makers at about £19 10s c.i.f. Belgian 


colonies are inquiring for material, and America is 
aiter this Dusiness. 
= e + } + ‘ 1Y 

4 Belgian company is reported to have purchased 

} P T + Bt on — shainlk 
all the machine tools of the United States Army which 
were in use in France at 1914 prices plus ov per cent, 
th uyers receiving three years’ credit Belgian bar 
ro! is eel sold here at 18 ae vereqd 

W quote per gross ton, except where otherwise 
stated, f.o.b. makers’ works, with Ame in equivalents 
¢ ire at S448 fo? 1 
I 

i ~ ) 

Ww ( ) ) 114 

( 

| 

I 
I 
} 
I 

W 


Heavy Ore Demand—Engineers’ Strike Cuts 
Steel Output—German Competition 


LONDON, ENGLAND, June 23 \ large demand fo! 
relgn e has been felt recently and thi irgely 
] I eda Dy tn re nt situatior With tonnage \ 
ree rate B i to Middlesboroug I 
’ ha vh ' rY = n pr ‘ t 
) ] Rs f pel ? Ch nportant advan 
itu ] i consume! to pro eed cautiou 
I st I I ) u ne where at i poss Die Ur if 
é i ne atite | iker will nave n 
yce excep r productio or to a\ nee 
yrices further 
The Clevelar pig-iron market has el liete 
ecentl) There is very little prompt iron to be had 
ind forward delivery business is affected by the comi 
dav period in the North of England and in Scot 
and ‘TI is is frequently a quiet time, consumers walt 


ng to cover their autumn requirements when the holi 
javs are over. The output of foundry iron is still in 
sufficient to meet the demands but the stoppage in 
steel plants on account of the engineers’ strike is re 
easing certain quantities and consequently making the 
position a shade easier In some quarters it is hoped 
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that the authorities will consequently do something to 
wards modifying the existing restrictions on the export 
of pig-iron. The export trade is being held up at 
present, which is unfortunate, in view of the big de 
mand. No. 3 Cleveland G. M. B. and No. 4 foundry 
continue to be quoted at 160s for home consumption 
while the export price is 5s per ton more. As regards 
forge iron this is fairly plentiful and can be had at 
157s. Owing to the pressure for hematite, the produc 
tion is unable to satisfy the demand and licenses for 
shipment are being refused. The nominal price at 
present for East Coast mixed numbers is 190s for home 
trade and 195s for export. 

Increased costs of production have necessitated a 
further rise in the price of finished steel while the 
strike of the engineers for a 44-hr. week is seriously 
affecting the output on the Tees-side. Several rolling 
mills are idle and it is reported that if the dispute con- 
tinues much longer production all round will be brought 
practically to a standstill. Works, still in operation, 
are actively engaged on ship-plates for which there is 
in important demand. 


German and Belgian Competition 


There appears to be an increasing number of Bel 
gian works anxious to get a footing in the export 
market and several plants are now offering steel bars 
and sections, f.o.b. Antwerp, for quick delivery. Ger 
man competition is also already being felt. A large 
contract for structural engineering in Holland has been 
accepted by a German firm on terms considerably below 
those of the British tender. The business is stated to 
have been accepted by the German firms at about £20 
per ton less than the figure tendered by a leading 
British company. The price quoted in the German 
tender for the fabricated structural work to be supplied 
was actually below the price quoted for the raw 
material as delivered by the rolling mills in this coun- 
try. This news however has caused little surprise to 
those who appreciate the enormous advantages which 
the low exchange value of the mark affords German 
xporters. Presumably the German firm will receive 

yment in florins and make its payments in marks 

Another instance, of which information has come 
lirectly, is that of a tank steamer, damaged in colli- 

n, which put into a British port for repairs. Owing 
to the very high rate to be charged, however, the 
steamer is being patched up sufficiently to go to Hol- 
land where the necessary work will be done compara 
tively cheaply with Dutch labor and German steel. 

It is reported that proposals which will mean in 
reased production in British shipbuilding yards ar 
ing discussed by employers and trade union leaders 
n the various industries connected with the shipyards 
Both sides have agreed to co operate in the introduc 
tion of systems of payment by results, the employers 

reeing not to place any limit on the earnings of work 
men so paid, while the trade unions undertake to dis 
ountenance restriction of output by their members 
ind to cancel any rule that limits output 


Increase in Exports to South Africa 


WASHINGTON, July 8—Increases in the importa 
n of iron, steel, machinery and hardware into South 
Africa since the cessation of hostilities are shown in 
ommunication to the Department of Commerce fron 


\ e-Consul Charles J. Pisar at Cape Town. Figures 


January and February, 1919, show imports of iror 
eel machinery totalling $2,150,000 as against 
4,000 for the corresponding period in 1918. Im 


hardware totaled $1,655,000 as against $944, 

100. Imports of motor cars were $577,000 as against 
48.000. Value of all imports during the two months 
od was $48,449,000 as against $36,618,000 for the 
orresponding period a year ago. The value of Soutl 
African exports rose from $22,957,000 to $34,997,000 


+ 


The Pittsburgh Open-Hearth Steel Co., Pittsburgh 
apitalized at $5,000, has been incorporated at Harris 
burg to manufacture ingots, billets, bars, plates, rails, 
te. The incorporators are J. H. McCloy, Cecil, Pa.; 
G. S. MeCloy, Ingram, Pa., and others. 
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[RON AND INDUSTRIAL STOCKS 


ransactions Show Strong Revival by Public and 
Abrupt Check Due to High Money Rates 
NEW 


n the ft ’ T ar rT ' 
In tne StocK Market sn 


YORK, 


July & 


activity ywwed a stro1 


the past week, and there was a nsiderable pa 


ation in buying by the public. Prices rose sharply) une 
checked by the increase in money rates to 15 pe 
ite Monday afternoon, sales for that day exceed , 
ie 2,000,000 share mark. Steel company comm 
res showed substantial net gains for the week 
54 points; Bethlehem, 7144; Crucible, 201%: Re me 
5%; Lackawanna, 4%. The range of prices or 
e iron and industrial stocks from Tuesday of last 
o Wednesday of this week was as follows: to 
‘ 
s-Chalm. con 141, In Hat 
( nhaim pt af Lac iw 
Can com t ‘ ( L, Su Cor} , 
Car pf 1( 11 M Vale - 
Cr. & F. em.110%-1 : Nat-A , 
( & | pf.117%, s Na i aa ! no 
Loco I y] ) Na I & 
Loco pf 108%-109% N. Y. Air B “ 
Radiator en 1 Nova § $ in 
Ship pt ' rit t s } 
Stl. Fdries. 444%4- 4 P ed S ‘ ; , 
Loco com..10 Lif R S Spe ( 
I I Stee con 87% 9 R S Ss 
. : ne 
Stee) ( B. 8&8 19 5K Repub Y t t 
2 ee 100 Republic p fa 
Fdry. con 261% ( Slos ) 
Fdry pt 4 ( 4 Slo [ 
Pneu. Tool 4, Super 1 
o. Fue 1914 ‘ rransue-W 
Steel com SI I \ Ss " 
1. Steel pf....101 U. S. 1 
se Electric Lt 168 Ss. ] 
N. Ore. Cert 1544 19 4% | S >» p 
lf States Steel 68! 7 . I s s ! 
Harb w tef. « 102% West [ 
nt Har. com 14514-149% 
Dividends 
@he Central Foundry Co., quarterly | 
ferred, payable July 
The Lukens Steel Co., quarter 
payable July 15 
The Midvale Ste & Ordnance ¢ rte $ 
Lug. J 
Che Transue & William Stee Kor I ( 
pa ible Ju « 
l ted Allo S ( r 
June Shipments of Lake Ore 
Shipments in June of iron ore from the Lake Su 
erlor region were 7,980,839 gross tons, as ympatr 


th 9,921,860 tons 1918, which 


The decrease for June, th 


in June, was a record 


for June 


year, was 1,941, \ 
tons or 19.56 per cent. The comparative shipment 


ports for June and for the season were as follow 


Tune lo Ju 
1918 ] y18& 
t 1,077,871 759,¢ 7 Hf 
17.927 296.1 ( f 
1,137,921 9 s O3¢ 
110.974 1.889 4 ¢ S ‘ 
} 164.296 947.651 f 6.1 f 
1 hor {82.871 1.136.8 } 
& 19°) RED 7T.98¢ x ; ; 
ae 191 6 
) 28 R69 1.941.021 | 
i 


The total for this year to July 1 shows a decreas 


2,941,311 tons or 15.52 per cent as c 
rease of 1.74 per cent a year ago. The Duluth and 
percentage this the total 12.76 
er cent against 57.91 per cent last year. The Escanaba 

vement this year was 8.83 per cent of the total com 
ired with 9.15 per cent last year. Marquette’s 
this was only 2.81 per cent as agains 


® per cent a year ago 


ympared Wi1tn ar 


iperior year of was 


ntage year 


suffalo Forge Co., of 
treasurer, 


About 60 representatives of the 
iffalo, met at the summer home of the 

nry W. Wendt, Sr., Crescent Beach, Ont., June 25, 
and 27. The program was previously announced 
means of booklets, with a picture of Mr. Wendt’s n 
tage upon the cover. Eighteen speakers 


*ked 
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The British Ferroalloy Market 


following survey of the British ferroalloy mar- 
ippears in the London /ro? ind Coal Trades Re 
‘ June 1 
] i j Lterroa OyS 1S § very q 11et, orders 
g peed s eing negligibl Manufacturers 
is are carrying neavy StOcKS of high speed 
eing pick at nearly half 
: G nn stocks are still very 
il | enting a good deal of new 
\ $ ire more in demand for motor 
é im f ising s not great 
\ ge off of manufacture, many makers 
ip the margin of alloy stocks which 
safeguard during the wa! In some 
ks are now showing s‘gns of coming 
it use \ nly 1v from hand to mouth 
Yul nave na ! 


th the lessened demand, producers of alloys have 


peted energetically fo new bdDusiness, and prices 
continued to fall The feeling is that we have 
I vner near t t in this respect, 
| lucti s prol t further reductions, 
t rablvy certain that inquiries for certain 
i » harden price 
! } en | ed for ferrotungsten at 3s. 
1, with Wolfram ore a Os. per unit, a further 
y ‘ 3 t to in pa 1 
irbon ferrochrome is not much in demand, 
rders il eing p] | f I refined ferrochrome 
‘arbon content, cl efly f rr istless steel. 
follow'ng ar irrent prices of ferroalloys and 
( eel-making Prices are net, delivered 
ee ‘ r ~ 
: 80 per r 38 
S 6a ‘ r 
) t } per 
‘ ¢ ent 
per 
ile 
pieces 
oO Max 
y ent 
lax gu £130 
Max per 
S hOa 
t 6a 
b. a 
f ¢ 6d 
i per 
\ ; } of 
Mi 6d. per Ib 
} f is 
) per ‘ rit f ) per ton 
Panama Canal Con 3101 Washington, is 
ng id n the following items f steel scrap 
assified and ready for d ery at the Isthmus: 


»)U tons No 


ind! ( , i all; steel 
00 tons Ne l ast steel: 150 tons No 


1 heavy 


ne steel, and 1500 tons N » heavy melting steel. 
General Purchasing Officer of the Panama Canal 
n has ful nformatior 


U. S. Geological Survey, a report 
Mont., that a little 


f ground about 1% miles long by % mile wide 
] er 45 per cent of the gross tonnage of manga- 
yroduc luring the wat The little town of 
ysburg, wh s a part e strip, is the centre 
aut 
At the enty-first meeting of the executive com- 
f the National Metal Trades Association, held 
June 24, 33 applications were favor- 


making the total membership of the 
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Non-Ferrous Metals | 
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TeRnenneneereneneneneens 


The Week’s Prices 


ts Pe Pound for Early Delivery 
_oprpe 
New Y Lead Spe é 
} N \ Neé W St N \ st 
j Y York Louis Yor La 
) 4( 1 i 
+( l 
{ 
{ 
NEw YORK, July & 
Bus ss il th ‘ket ] 
business in all the markets has been slow on a 
count of tl 


he Fourth of July holidays, but prices ar 
very firm Demand for copper is strong and prices 


-ontinue t dvanc The tj ar 
co ue advance The tin market continues quiet 


The lead market is firm with demand rather light. De 
mand for zinc (spelter) is again strong and prices are 


rising gradually Antimony is unchanged 


New York 


Copper.—Yesterday and today demand fo: coppel 
is reported to have increased measurably and prices 
have advanced. Electrolytic copper for July delivery 
cannot be bought for less than 19.75c., New York, which 
we quote as the market. It is even stated by some 
sellers that no better than 20c. can be done. For August 
delivery at least 20c. to 20.25c. is asked and obtained. 
and for July-August delivery the general quotation is 
not under 20c., all New York. Lake copper is also 
strong, with July delivery quoted at not less than 20c., 
New York, and August at least 20.25¢c. Consumers, 
evidently convinced that an advancing market is at 
hand, are commencing to provide for their needs, and it 
seems evident that 20c. copper is closer at hand than 
was thought possible a month ago. There is consider 
able export demand, but the bulk of the business so 
far done has been for domestic consumption. It is 
estimated that Japan’s total purchases have amounted 
to 16,000 tons to date, and the recent buying for Japan 
has been largely responsible for the advance in price. 
No small part of the strength of the market has been 
due to the rapid rate at which Government accumula 
tions have been d sposed of The entire surplus is now 
reported to have been sold. 


Tin.—Announcement has been made that effectiv: 
July 1 import licenses on pig tin and metal alloys con 
taining tin will no longer be required after Sept. 1, 
when imported from countries other than the countries 
of origin The removal of this restriction virtually 
makes the tin market completely open on and after 
Sept. 1, except that import licenses will be necessary 
for a time. Business, owing to the holidays, has been 
quiet. There has been very little demand. Import 
licenses on Straits tin from countries other than those 
of origin have already been issued valid on and after 
Sept. 1. The advance in the London market Monday 


has had s effect here so that quotations on Straits 


{ 

tin from England are 53c. per lb., and for Straits tin 
I 
I 


from the Far East 52c. For the American product, 99 
per cent pure, 67c. to 68c. is asked. English Lam} 
and Flagg tin fo mportation is quoted at 52 
Lead.—The market is quiet but very firm Despit 
reports of a big demand for the metal most sellers re 
gard the market as firm and state that a fair inquiry 


ne ss : : : ig a eee 
obtains, but thus far this has resulted in little business 


The market is quoted unchanged at 5.40c., New York 


or 5.15¢., St. Louis, both for the leading interest and 


independents. 


Zine (Spelter).—Evidently in sympathy with cop 
per, demand for zinc has increased both from domestic 
sources and export and the tendency is upward. Prime 
Western for July delivery is quoted at 7.15c., St. Louis, 
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or 7.50c., New York, with August held at 7.20c., S 
Louis, or 7.55¢., New York. Japan is still reported t 
be an important buyer. Confidence on the part of mo 
producers is strong. 
Antimony.—The market is quiet and prices are u 
‘hanged at 8.37%c. to 8.50c., New York, duty paid 
Aluminum.—Quotations are unchanged at 33c., Ne 
York, for wholesale lots for early delivery for No 
rgin metal, 98 to 99 per cent pure. 
Old Metals.—The market is firm and advancing 
Dealers’ selling prices are nominally as follows: 


Cents per It 


Copper, heavy and crucible.......eeeeeeeeeers 18.50 
Copper, heavy and wire ee an ea ae oe 17.2 
Copper, light and bottoms........ ocean seeus 15.25 
Breen, DOANE wi cvice ces ; ae ere et Ts 12.7 
Brass, light eT sawen : “eéieene eee an 9.2 
Heavy machine composition.......++eeeeeeeees 17.7 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings.......se++ee6:. 10.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings...... 14.50 
Lead, heavy ‘ a : Ear 
Lead, tea . ° 50eeeeees 4.25 
Zink 5. Of 
St. Louis 


St. Louis, July 7.—-The non-ferrous markets hav 
been quiet but firm with lead closing at 5.15c and spelter 
at 7c in car lots. In less than car lots: Lead, 5.40 
to 5.50c; spelter, 7.50c; tin nominal; copper, 18.50c 
antimony, 9.50c. In the Joplin district ore was firm 
at an advance, the top grades of zinc blende going at 
$43 to $44 per ton, basis 60 per cent. Calamin was 
$25 to $28, basis 40 per cent, and lead $60 per ton 
basis 80 per cent. On miscellaneous scrap metals w 
quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 
7c; heavy yellow brass, 9.50c; heavy red brass, 13.50c; 
heavy copper and copper wire, 13.50c; light copper 
11.50c; pewter, 35c; tinfoil, 44c; lead, 4c; tea lead 
fc: zine, 3.50ce; aluminum, 18c. 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, July 8—The holidays of the past week 
put a damper on buying. Despite a slackening in bus! 
ness copper advanced one-half a cent. There has bee! 
no change in the prices of other metals. The tin situ 
ition is unsettled, although some purchases for future 
lelivery are being made at from $51 to $55, most buy 
ers seem to be willing to take their chances on covering 
their requirements as they develop. Old metal prices 
remain unchanged. We quote copper at 19.50c. to 
20c. for carloads; tin, 70c. to 72.50c.; lead, 5.25¢. t 
‘.; spelter, 7.10c. to 7.25¢c.; antimony, 9.50c. to 10 
On old metals we quote copper wire, crucible shapes, 
15.25¢.; copper clips, 14.75c.; copper bottoms, 13.50c.; 
red brass, 15.25c.; yellow brass, 10c.; lead pipe, 4c.; 
zine, 4c.; pewter, No. 1, 35c.; tinfoil, 37c., and block 
tin 50c., all these being buying prices for less thar 
‘arload lots. 


Or 
roo 


Record Manganese Ore Output in 1918 


Che domestic production of manganese ore in 1918, 
according to statistics compiled by D. F. Hewett, of the 
U. S. Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
was greater than in any preceding year. The ship 
ments of high-grade ore during the last quarter of 
the year were 75,465 tons, against 90,738 tons, 82,48! 
tons, and 55,682 tons for the third, second, and first 
quarters, respectively, and the total for the year was 
therefore 304,366 tons, or two and a half times that 
for 1917, which was the highest previously recorded 
The shipments of low-grade material were also the 
highest on record—898,532 tons containing 10 to 35 per 
ent of manganese and 242,585 tons containing 5 to 1! 
per cent of manganese 


The New England Foundrymen’s Association w! 
hold its next meeting at Providence, R. I., Aug. 15 
decision having been reached to hold no session in July 


The quantities of manganese ore exported from 
Brazil were 393,388 metric tons in 1918; 532,855 in 
1917: and 503,130 in 1916. 





Prices Finished Iron and Steel, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


UU TAUEUETATVACAU ACETATE 


The p es €.0 ( é CUSEe¢ “i hr, OS€ rnrounced a 
' 
‘e the f lowing day enich since that date har 
e heen art Ones. a ndicated in market report 
Freignt ! Pittsburgh on finished iron and 
produ . Ne.udin Wrought iron and steel pipe, 


th revisions etfeccive Nov. 1, 1918, in carloads. to 
nts numeu, per 100 lo., are as follows: New York, 
Philadelphia, 24.5c.; Boston, 30c.; Buffalo, 17c¢.; 


Cleveland, lic.; Cincinnati, 23¢.; Indianapolis, 25c.; 
( ago, 27c.; St. Louis, 34c.; Kansas City, 59c.; St. 
Paul, 494ec.; Denver, 99ce.; Omaha, 59c.;: minimum e¢ar- 


36,000 lb. to four last named point New Orleans, 
8.5¢.; Birmingham, 57.5c.; Pacifie Coast, $1.25: mini 
im carload, 8J,CCO lb. To tue Pacific Cozst the rate 
steel bars and structural steel is $1.315, minimum 
ad 40,0C0 lb.; and $1.25, minimum carload 50,000 

On wrought iron and steel pipe the rate from 
Pittsburgh to Kansas C’ty is 50c. per 100 minimum 
carload 46,000 lb.; t> Omaha, 50c., minimum ecarload 
16,000 lb.; to St. Paul and Minneapolis, 49.5c.; mini 
um carlond 46,000 Ib 
16,000 lb. 


Al, ’ 


Denver, 99c.; minimum carload 
A 3 per cent transportation tax applies. On 
ron and steel items not noted above, rates vary some- 
whet and are given in detai! in the regular railroad 
riffs: 
Structurs! Material 
T-beams, 3 to 15 in.: chanre!l § to 15 in. angles. 3 to 6 in. 


on one or both legs, %4 inick and over ind Zee 1c- 
tural sizes, 2.45c. 


Wire Products 


Wire nails, $3.25 base per keg galvanized 
onger, including large-head bavbed roofing nails, t ng 
idvance over this price of $1.50, and shorter than 1 $ 
Bright basic wire, $3.15 per 100 Ib iinealed fence wit N 
6 to 9, $3.00 galvanized wire, $3.70 galva ed barbs 
nd fence staple $4.10 Dit ted barbed wire $3.40 
nee taples . Hi) cement-coated nail x SD ob 
Ce being subject to he isual advance for the nailer 
id ill fo.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of de ry 
m 60 day net, lk $ per cent off for ca l ] i 
yscounts on woven-wire fencing are 6014 per cent off fo 
mad lots, 5944 per cent for 1000-rod lots, ind 5S ty per 
ff for small lots, f.o.b. litte burgh 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets 
Large structural and ship rivets........ecccccecces $3.70 ba 
rege boiler rivets . : he $3.80 
“4 n 16 n. and 7/16 in. diam 65-10 and 5 per cent ff 
lachir bol h nuts s in. x 4 in 
Smaller and shorter, rolled threads. .60-10-5 per ce ff lis 
Cut threads 60-5 per ce fF 1 
Larger and lo er es »0-10 per cer ft 
Machine bolts, ¢.p.c. and t. nuts « in. X 4 In 
Smaller and short 15-10-10 per cet 
Larger and lo er $0-10 per 
{ I pe ' ' ie 
Smaller and shorter, 1 ed thre is 60 er cer off Ii 
(cut thi ds . 5 0-10 per cent off 
Larger and longer sizes oeveoeeb vans {5-10 per cent off list 
Lag bolts bhatt bceanveaees 65-5 per cent off list 
I hol No 1 3 60 per cent off list 
Hot pressed nuts Riarde, -ccavacesuas }.25e. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts. hex. blank.......eeee.- 3.25c. per Ib. off list 
Hot pre ed uts i. 4 ead pause. ac. per Ib. off list 
Hot pressed nuts, hex. tapped........eeeee8. 3c. per Ib. off list 
( ind ¢ ‘ ind hex iuts, blank....3.25c. per Ib. off list 
C.p and t. sq. and hex. nuts, tapped......3c. per Ib. off list 
finished hex. nuts 
p 2s NG TONMOP nck ci vcwcdvariovence 70-10 per cent off list 
1/16 in ee Se. co ceeasaesa’ 80 per cent off list 
ve bolts, in packages ....cccceccs 75-10-10-5 per cent off list 
Stove bolts, in bulk i a ee a ‘ .2% per cent extra 
Tire bolts 7 . 60-10-10-5 per cent off list 
The above discounts are from March 28, 1919 
All prices carry standard extras Pittsburgh basis 
Wire Rods 
No. 5 common basic or Bessemer rod to domest on- 
ers, $52 chain rods sao crew, rivet and bolt rods and 
er rods of that character $60 Price ! high rbon 
ire irregular The range from $6 o $75, 4 ling 
rbo 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts 
R road spikes 9/16 ir x 4% fy ind heavier ind small 
per 100 } $3.3 n lot “of 200 Keg of 200 Ib each 
ore track bolts, $4.35 per 100 It carload lots of 200 
or more, and $4.90 in small lot Boat and barge spikes, 
per 100 Ib. in carload lots of 200 kegs or more, f.o.b 


burgh 
Terne Plate 


ices of terne plate are as follows &-Ib. coating, 200 Tb., 
80 per package; 8-lb. coating, I-C., $14.10; 12-lb. coat- 
I. C., $15.80; 15-lb. coating, lL. C., $16.80; 20-lb. coating, 
C.. $18.05: 25-Ib. coating, I. C.. $19.30; 30-lb. coating, I 
$20.30: 35-Ilb. coating, I. C., $21.30; 40-lb. coating, L. C., 
2.30 per package, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to 
int of delivery. 
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Washi gto by rhe Industrial Board oO? March 20, 1919, 


ardgeiy overned rket transactions, though there 


nm othe?) pages 


Iron and Steel Bars 


Ste t 2.3 n mi Prices on bar iron are 2.75c 
Wrought Pipe 
yur ire to bers for carload lots on 
But Welk 
Steel [ron 
if | | nche Slack Galv 
8 ‘ } 1% 4 29% 214 
j j Se ee ee LO, Ri, 
; 
aca “| 3414 1642 
| 39 23% 
Lap W 
te seeecees ‘ .  eenenmenaden 24% a% 
i:Gescctcecus, Bene S32 . | Sam wacueewenses 11% 17% 
, meee ee eee V7 Dt j§F & ceeeeesseveses b2% 18% 
i 1 j t 64% 21% 
Sly i b Bdeeceaseenns 31% is 
B Vi l, extra strong, plain ends 
6 A if 9 ‘ 4 l 28% 11% 
1 eee 33% 20% 
‘ » 1% > Bebeccese « 39% 24% 
Lap Weld, « t ong, plain ends 
{8 7 1% 25% 10% 
to 4 { Li, 31% 17% 
ie dat Wiceacn y | 33% 20% 
514 23% 
Ls ee f 34% 22% 
. 3 26% 14% 
» 12 .. 21% 9% 
T large jobbing trade a iditional 5 per cent is 
ve er the bove discount \ ch are subject to the 
©) butt and ip weld izes f bla iron pipe, discounts 
I » jobber have been even (7) 
‘ we g he price) than irload lots, and on butt 
ind ip weld galvanized iron pipe have been nine (9) points 
‘ } p ) 


Boiler Tubes 
The nllow g are the pric for irload lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 


T Welded Steel Charcoal Iron 
2 $01 » 4% in : —16 
» to 4 SO tg ) ST Bile cvecacont -~1% 
ee aie 6 a lee eck Oe 24 | Ss. 3 OOS + J 
, t 19% ) OE De vacacvnnrad +10 


to 1% in coos OO 


Standard Commercial Seamless—Cold Drawn or Hot Rolled 


el y Per Net Ton 
n beeen $327 1% it aon eeccetsaue 


4 ere 267 2 te Mh ccsvstconn . 177 
! n 257 2% t Sas Mla ok cunnsnes 167 
1 n 07 | Wb deccnavaauceauannae 187 
1% 00-6 Di «cde oucwees 207 

These prices do not apply to special specifications for loco- 
tive tubes nor to special specifications for tubes for the 
Navy Departme which will be ibject to special negotia- 


Sheets 


Makers’ price for mill shipments on sheets of TUhited 


States standard gage in carload and larger lots are as fol- 
lows 
Blue innealed Bessemer 
Cents per Ib. 
No. 8 and heavier opecececeesceeeoseseossnn 
wee, 9 SG BO CURD cccosccctoseséoeeecans 3.55 
No AS OU Be wos bi cedeteséavaddéedtebamenee 3.60 
No 13 and 14 -aes ‘ stbe6< on. ae 
Ne ] und 16 ceneseovesatonuneuas 3.75 


eeacees 4.20 
Nx il Deve eeeesesssesesseseesesesesese 4.25 
N T accacnsesdscsecverecesatecanmededs 4.30 
N S CRE cs cocue cane duu daa 4.35 
No ’ 1.45 
Mm BO .ccceesdsbet ood sshbeteavaddneds 41.55 

Galvanized, Black Sheet Gage—Bessemer 
No B Ubi svcssvtsovcvcseesaen 4.79 
Ni : AG cccccccceececeeceseeeseses 4.80 
No l f WS ccccecccse cecesooeeesesosece 1.95 
R Beccedaceeeneeees we 
N l Se cbeccecccocescesedeseseesees 40 
N T oeedtecéceebeeecesbcvesseundeaesds 55 
NJ B (HhaSO) -ccoccccccccescosseesece ».70 
Ne ) 1.95 
No 0 6 2 
T WV Black Pla Ressemet 

Nos 6 4.15 
Nos I 4.20 
Nos. 22 tO 24. cccoccccccccccssoscescoeseses 4.25 
am OC Op BF ccccccvescorveesccoccesseesessne 4.30 


No. 
No 
No : 
Nos. 30% and 31 
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MILL ADDITIONS 


Plans of Clinton-Wright Wire Co. Provides for 
Large Increase of Capacity 
inton-Wright Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., 








the merge! of the W right W ire Co., Morgan Spring Co. 
ind Clinton Wire Cloth Co., announces that it will add 
n a large way to the wire mills at Palmer, Mass., the 
purpose being to add capacity of about 10,000 tons per 
im, to care for the needs of the Clinton Wire Cloth 
Co.’s plant, which hitherto has bought its wire in the 
nar The new wire drawing machinery will be 
lit tor tne most part in tne shops of the Wricht com 
pany at Worcester, and the company will not be in the 
arket for any great amount of equipment in connec 
t the Palmer extensions. However, it is prob- 
il that dditional mill will be erected, though 
ere S p er s ‘ ivailable pace in existing 
£iid ZS 
Of ils of Vv corporation state that the pur 
pose is eventually to establish steel mills, but not in 
the New England territory. They state that Buffalo 
is favored as the site, in order that advantage may be 
tk of lake transportation water facilities. How 
) plans have been made for the immediate carry 
g out of this proje¢ 
Che first steps are being taken in consolidating the 
sales forces and the general distributing system of the 
ree companies The Wright Wire Co. maintains 
salesrooms in various of the great distributing centers 
of the country, and the Clinton and Morgan companies 
have systems of similar agencies, though on a less am 
bitious scale. The consolidation of these offices will pro 
ceed gradually Already conferences of the combined 


ith the idea of studying 
plans for future sales methods. 
The Clinton-Wright Wire Co. also makes announce 


ment tha it 1s preparing tentative pians for the distri 
f] 
LOl 


. . . . 
sales forces have been held w 


| 


: 1 1 
ution of the common stock among thx employees, fo 


lowing in a general way the practice which the United 


States Steel Corporation has carried on for a number 
if years [The common stock has been issued in th 
market at $36 on par value of $50, and has since sold 
on the curb at $37 and better. Details of the plan as 


affect'ng employees have not been worked out, but the 


listribution will be on an instalment basis, in amount 
dependent upon the workers’ earning powers, and at a 
price each vear fixed by the average market value for 
the pe 


Active Sheet Demand in the Youngstown District 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, July 8—Evidences of a revival 
the bu'lding trades are shown by the im 


proved demand for corrugated roofing and roofing prod 


icts, and galvanized sheets. Makers of formed prod 
: 

ucts state inquiries are be‘ng received in volume. Black 

and blue annealed sheet business is also getting back 


to normal, while the one maker in the district equipped 
to roll highly finished sheets recently increased his 
operating mills from four to six. Sheet mill schedules 
re swinging back into their old form, with plenty of 
ght. While some orders 
rolled during the past few weeks were placed at slight 


ble, 


' . 
yusiness booKed and 1n S' 


‘oncessions to keep schedules as regular as possi 
this practice has been discontinued with the appear 
ance of business in larger volume. Stock lists of ac- 
‘cumulated output are being sent out by one or two 
makers 
Demand for other finished products continues 
A leading pipe producer has refused some 


strong 


ap-weld business, because of heavy bookings ahead 
requiring the full capacity of the tubular departments. 
Standard-sized pipe is in better demand while butt- 
weld business is coming in larger volume. 

Merchant blast furnace operators report a livelier 
tone in the pig iron market, with consumers placing 
more business. Some foundry iron orders have. been 
booked for delivery in September. 

The semi-finished steel market is keeping pace with 
that for finished products, and sheetmakers are taking 
both Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars. Increased 


AGE 
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automobile production is reflected in the demand fron 
the automotive industry for steel sheets and parts. 

Operating schedules of furnaces and finishing d 
partments continue with little change. 


Navy Accepts Bids on Steel—Large Tonnage oi 
Armor Plates Pending 


WASHINGTON, July 8—After considering the matts 
for several weeks, the Navy Department finally hz 
accepted the prices bid on 20,000 tons of plates, shap« 
and bars for four battle cruisers and one fuel ship. Th: 
prices were uniform and based on the schedule as ay 
proved by the Industrial Board. The action of th 
Navy Department justifies the scale as approved by th: 
Industrial Board, as the Navy Department made 
thorough investigation of costs before taking action 

The prices approved apply to 14,000 tons requisi 
tioned from the Carnegie Steel Co., and also for the 
additional steel for which bids were received, the con 
tracts being awarded to the same company. Under th 
original requisition order, made on May 16, the Navy 
Department paid 99 per cent of the bid price, the bal 
ance being subject to adjustment. 

The Navy Department has received private bids on 
approximately 50,000 tons of armor plate for six battle 
ships. This is the largest amount ever asked for by 
the Department. Secretary Daniels has been engaged 
in a controversy with the armor plate manufacturers 
ever since he took office, and there is considerable inter 
est in these contracts. 

Bids have been received by the Navy Department 
on 38600 tons of steel plates and 1000 tons of shapes 
and bars to be used in the construction of a repair 
shop at the Puget Sound Navy Yard. The bids were 
all on the basis of the Industrial Board’s price scale 
None has been awarded as yet. 


Contracts for Sheet Mill Furnaces 


For the Eastern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, the 
George J. Hagan Co., Pittsburgh, will furnish all ma 
terials and labor for the erection of 12 Hagan-Allis 
continuous pair heating furnaces, 12 double type sto- 
ker-fired sheet furnaces, and six stoker-fired double 
length battery annealing furnaces, work on which will 
commence in the latter part of August. The Hagan 
company has also received a contract from the Ameri 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Co. for 24 sheet and pair fur- 
naces, which are now being erected in its plant at Gary, 
Ind. All the above furnaces are stoker-fired, using 
slack bituminous coal. They are of heavy construction, 
with elaborate water shields and smoke hoods. The 
company is erecting for the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co. at Gary, Ind., six double-length, stoker-fired 
annealing furnaces. A contract from the LaBelle Iron 
Works, Steubenville, Ohio, calls for four Hagan-Allis 
continuous pair furnaces, four Hagan-Bailey combina- 
tion furnaces and eight double compartment sheet fur 
naces, all to be stoker-fired. One from the Canton 
Sheet Steel Co., Canton, Ohio, is for a Hagan-Costello 
open annealing furnace. 

At the Otis Steel Co.’s nlant, Cleveland, the erection 
of one of the largest continuous pair or bar heating 
furnaces of the Hagan-All‘s patented type will begin 
within the next ten days. This furnace is to heat bars 
and slabs for a new jobbing mill. A contract from the 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va., on which 
work is now progressing is for seven Hagan-Allis pat- 
ented continuous pair furnaces, for the Portsmouth, 
Ohio, plant. Other orders received are from the New- 
port Rolling Mill Co., Newport, Ky., for four Hagan- 
Allis continuous pair furnaces, four Hagan-Bailey com- 
bination furnaces, two Hagan-Costello open annealing 
furnaces, eight standard double compartment sheet 
furnaces, and three standard double compartment dov- 
ble length annealing furnaces. 

A French company has recently purchased from the 
Hagan company the foreign rights on its devices for 
sheet and tin mill furnaces and jobbing mill furnaces 
and has already closed several European contracts for 
its furnaces. It will handle all Hagan work in Europe. 
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FOREIGN CONDITIONS 


provement in Iron Industry in Luxemburg— 


Proposed Sale of German Property 


\ New York engineer, a native of Belgium, has 
returned from a short visit to his native country 
France, and reports conditions in those countries 
in Luxemburg are rapidly improving. He finds, 

vever, that costs are very high and may advance 

further. The working men, he states, were under 
ispicion at the beginning of the war—that is, a great 
uny of the people did not believe the laboring classes 

ild fight, but they did go to war and fought splen- 
lidly, and now feel that they are entitled to the great- 

nsideration in wages and other matters. “There 

so a pathological condition which is to be con- 

lered,” he said. “The people of all the warring coun- 

n Europe are tired out—are so weary that they 

not feel like working. Hence efficiency is greatly 

reduced. But the countries that have made such mag 

nificent records in time of war will do so in peace, and 

[ believe that while the recovery will be slow, it wi 

The outlook js that Belgium will recover even 
ore rapidly than France. 

“Conditions in the Luxemburg iron and steel indus- 
try are improving very much. 
movement to Belgium and France is practically 
normal again. The only restriction is a shipping per- 
mit from the Inter-Ally Commission of Luxemburg 
Prices are advancing continuously, and 8 to 10 francs 
per ton are paid for ore at the railroad 
mine heads. 

“Pig-iron production depends entirely upon the ar- 
rival of coke from Westphal‘a, and the railroad condi 
tion controls entirely that factor. During June, 


17 


e sure. 


The ore trade and ex 
port I] 


plier of the 


most 


Bar Iron Scale Settled 


Late last week at Atlantic City, N. J., a settlement 
was reached between the Amalgamated Association of 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers of Pittsburgh, and bar 
iron mills in the Central West that sign the Amalga 
mated scale on the puddling and finishing scales, for 
the year commencing July 1. The have 
signed by representatives of both sides, and there will 
be no interrupt‘on of work in bar iron mills that ar 
governed by the organization. The new 
na 2.50c. card for bar iron, on which the puddling 
rate is $12.37% per gross ton, while the old scale was 
based on 2.75c., and the puddling rate was $12.05 per 
gross ton. In other words, the men have r 
general advance of about 5 per 
vance of 0.05 cents in the bar iron card above 
per lb., boiling advances 25c. per ton, and 
mill wages on the same basis. Should the card rat 
iron go to 1.30c. or below, then puddling 
vances only 20c. per ton, until it reaches 1.80c., when 
the advance is 25c. per ton. No change was made in 
<ing conditions, except in single turn puddling 


scales been 


scale is based 


ceived a 


cent. For each ad 


On Dar 





mills, the working day remains at 9% hours, while in 
louble turn puddl‘ng mills the work day is reduced to 
8 hours. The Amalgamated Association had made some 
extreme demands in the new scale presented to the 


nanufacturers in conference at Atlantic City last week, 


but these were all withdrawn, with the exception that 
iddlers and finishers will receive a general advance 
' about 5 per cent for the scale year, effective from 
| 1 

July I, last. 


As explained elsewhere in this issue, the July-Au- 


rust rate for puddlers has been reduced as the result 
the last bi-monthly settlement. 
Want More Ships for New Orleans 
H. H. Garver, foreign trade commissioner of. the 


sissippi Valley Association, recently went to New 
‘and Washington to discuss with the United States 
Board the desirability of allocating to the 


pping 
Ppping 


rt of New Orleans more vessels for the trade which 
activities of the association is expected to direct 
igh that gateway. 


At the same time, he consulted 
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of the work was in putting furnaces back into blast. 
Production is not over 30 per cent of capacity. 

“The financial transaction concerning the sale of 
the plant controlled by the German interest of Gelsen- 
Deutsch-Luxemburg (Differdingen) are 
progressing, but no definite results have been obtained. 
Political 


ous governments 


Kirchen and 


nditions delay the negotiations, as the vari- 
interested want the financial control 
| satisfy their respec- 


1 


rzvoblems solved in a way that wil 








tive nat a ts. The transfers involved are not 
limited to tl furnaces and steel works alone, 
but in lude the immense mineral concessions and ore 
reserves 

“According to German sources, the Soc. de la Ma- 
rine ¢ l Hom« lt S nterested I tne Differdingen 
works, while the Gelsenkirchen properties in Audun, 
] 1 and Rothe Erde are to be taken over by a consoli- 
dation headed vy the Creusot Co n which French 


° . > on Dawe 7 . s+a1l 0 . 
capital is interested 60 per cent, Belgian capital 20 per 


cent, and Luxemburg ipital ZU er cent 

“The general meetings of directors held in Berlin 
on Ma 20 and Jur at the headquarters o the Gel- 
senkirchen Berg works declared 6 per cent dividends 
for 1918 against 12 per nt for 1917 The chairman 
of th ird of directors, David Salomonsohn (director 
of the Disionto Gesellschaft) disclosed the situation of 
the yany and explained the sale of all the properties 
situated onethe left bank of the Rhine, and was au- 
thorized to negotiate to that end General Manager 
Emil Kirdorf made a very pess statement on the 
future outlook of the company and losses incurred by 
it owing to the defeat of Germany and the armistice 


conditions. To May 1, 24,500,000 irks have been lost 
settlement of the pending negotiations 


which 


1} . 1 the erisis 


the Mexican financial interests the transfer of 
*) iit to Ch cago to finance Dusiness at veloped through 
which the Chicago 


the operations of the trade bureau , 
Mexico City 


Association of Commerce has opened in 


Congressman Criticizes Method of Buying Steel 


WASHINGTON, July 8.—Reference to a letter from 
E. H. Gary calling the attentio the Council of Na 
tional Defense to proposed violations of law in pur- 
hases in the early days of the war was made in ab 
stracts from the minutes of the Advisory Commission of 
the Council read into the record of the House committee 
which is investigating war expenditures. 

Commenting on the matter, Representative W. J 
Graham of I ois. chairman of the investigating com 
nittes aid 

‘The minutes show that the members of this Ad 

ory Commission were advised that they were violat 
ng the law in permitting committees of the Council of 
National Defense to direct purchases from their own 
on panies, as will be apparent from a letter read by 
Mr. Baruch on June 1, 1917 to ymmissioners which 
he had received from Mr. E. H. Gary, chairman of the 


on of the Advisory 


yr ee oO e¢ ind steel p 
Commissior 

This letter was referred to the Attorney General on 

June 2 and 1 June 6 the Attorne General answered 

it. saving that matters referred to in Mr. Gary’s letter 

sy itions of the iw were matters of ‘national’ policy 
rather than a legal question. 

“Afterwards, when there was « vidently a discussion 

n Congress as to the illegality of members of the com 

mittees buving from themselves, the ¢ ouncil discussed 

this general policy, and it was suggested that “This em 


removed by the plan of the com 
mittee reorganization now under consideration.’ 

“Later the minutes show that on account of this so 
War Industries Board 
created, and committees appointed by the National 
Chamber of C that the letter of the law 
might be complied with, but by which scheme no part 
of the method of buying was changed in the slightest 
degree, so far as I can observe.” 
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The Keller Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago and Grand 
Haven, Mich., announces the appointment of F. S. 
Eggleston, Jr., as manager of its New England branch 
with offices at 259 Franklin street, Boston. For the 
past 14 years Mr, Eggleston has represented the Chi- 


ago Pneumatic Tool Co. in New England, the last 
f years as manager of the Boston branch office of 
company. In addition to the Keller line of pneu 
tools and accessories, Mr. Eggleston will also 
represent the Cincinnati Electrical Tool Co., the Gaz 
Gove r ( the Electro-Magnetic Tool Co. and 

Hoist & Mach‘ne Co 
4 I I rker has been € lected president of the 
National Civic Federation in place of V. Everit Macy, 
signed because of poor health. Judge Parker was 
previously chairman of the Federation’s department o1 
reform in legal procedure. Mr. Macy will serve as 
e-president and a member of the Executive Council 


Besides its reconstruction and labor problems the fed- 
eration will continue its campaign against Bolshevism, 
which includes an investigation of the textbooks on 
history, political economy, civics and economics used in 


leges and other schools. 


R. S. Hammond has succeeded F. J. Page as Pitts- 
burgh representative of Whiting Foundry Equipment 
Co., Harvey, Ill. Mr. Hammond will have his office at 


$909 ‘0] *7 3° 
224 Fulton Building. 


H. E. Henry, formerly sales manager of the Fulfio 
Pump Co., Blanchester, Ohio, has accepted a position 
as sales manager of the Michigan Machine Co., Detroit, 
maker of pumps for use in connection with machines 
and tools for lubrication. 


Corp. William A. Nugent, who served in Company 
L., 21st Engineers, has returned from France, and 
resumed his duties with the Independent Pneumatic 
Tool Co., Chicago, as traveling representative in In 
diana. 


The Mansfield Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, announces the appointment of D. B. Coey as 
representative for the Chicago district, with offices at 
1134 National Life Building, 29 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 


H. B. May, for two years efficiency engineer of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown, O., with 
exception of six months spent in the United States air 
service, has joined the staff of C. E. Knoeppel & Co., 
ndustrial engineers in New York 


J. H. Schoenly, formerly manager of sales of Josef 
F. A. Comstedt, steel, iron, metals, New York, has 
joined the Bethlehem Construction Co., Bethlehem 


Trust Building, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Robert S. Maddocks, formerly assistant secretary 
the Smiley Steel Co., New York, has joined the sales 
force of the Cambria Steel Co. at the New York office, 
165 Broadway. 

Erie Crucible Steel Co., high speed and carbon tool 
steel, Erie, Pa., has appointed Michigan and New Eng 
land representatives as follows: George W. Way, 858 
Penobscot Building, Detroit, for the past five years con- 
nected with the Detroit office of the Carnegie Steel Co., 
where he has made a specialty of the automobile trade 
and formerly superintendent of the forge and machine 
shop of the Un‘on Switch and Signal Co., with which 
he had been for 14 years; in New England M. A. 
Palmer Co., 469 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, headed by 
Mr. Palmer, for 25 years in the steel business in the 
New England States, having, until he resigned three 
vears ago to form the above company, represented 
Hawkridge Bros., in the district. 

D. W. Beckwith has been appo‘nted secretary and 
general manager of the Positive Lock Washer Co., 
Newark, N. J., in the place of F. S. Sayre, who died 
June 15. In 1905 Mr. Beckwith joined the sales de- 
partment of the Manhattan Electric Supply Co.; the 
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next year he became attached to the office of the divi- 
sion passenger agent of the Lackawanna Railroad. In 


February, 1907, he joined the Positive Lock Washer 


Co. as stenographer, studying the business in the office 
and in the factory. In 1913 he traveled for the same 


company through New England, New York and Penn 
sylvania. In 1918 he was made assistant manager. 
Francis S. Carr, vice-president Pennsylvania Stee] 
Export Co., Widener Building, Philadelphia, has re- 
turned from a four months’ stay in Europe. He booked 
orders in England for about 8000 tons of steel, but 


says he found it difficult to close anything in France. 


He opened an office for his company at Amsterdam, 
Holland. 


Thomas E, Farrell, who has been in exclusive charge 
of the metals department of the Ohio Corrugating Co., 
Warren, Oh’o, has resigned to become president and 
treasurer of the Sheet Metal Mfg. Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, a recently organized corporation which will 
manufacture and wholesale sheet metals of all de- 

ption. The company will erect a large warehouse 
it Youngstown. 

J. P. Davis, purchasing agent Belden Mfg. Co., Chi 
cago, has been elected second vice-president of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of that city. 


H. A. Brassert was elected chairman of the board 
at a recent meeting of the directors of Freyn, Brassert 
& Co., Chicago. 

Gov. John Franklin Fort was unanimously chosen 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and Victor 
Murdock of Kansas, vice-chairman on July 1. As vice- 
chairman Mr. Murdock will sit as acting-chairman dur- 
ing any absence of the chairman. John Franklin Fort 
was at one time judge of the Supreme Court of the 
State of New Jersey and previously had long practised 
law in the East. He preceded President Wilson as 
Governor of New Jersey. 


Warren F. Perry has been given the title of assis- 
tant to the president of the Brier Hill Steel Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio, in charge of industrial relations. 
Mr. Perry has been in charge of this work for some 
time. He was for many years secretary to the general 
superintendent of the Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown 
district, and was later superintendent of transporta- 
tion for the same company, in this district. 


Arthur B. Sonneborn has been placed in charge of 
the Detroit office of the Federal Machine & Welder 
Co., Warren, Ohio, located at 1916 Ford Building 
Fred C. Wilder will take care of the Ohio territory of 
the company, with an office at 401-403 Garfield Bank 
Building, Euclid Avenue, Cleveland. Both were re- 
cently released from service, the former having been 
instructor in the radio division, Dallas, Tex., and the 
latter having returned from 23 months’ service with 
the Thirty-second Division in France. Mr. Wilder was 
formerly chief engineer with the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion, which has 23 plants in Detroit. 


Leonard W. Williams, of the pig iron firm of Park 
& Williams, Inc., Real Estate Trust Building, Phila- 
delphia, has returned from a stay of several months in 
Europe, during which time he studied the pig iron situa- 
tion abroad on behalf of F. R. Phillips & Son Co., ex- 
porter of iron and steel, Pennsylvania Build‘ng, Phila- 
delphia. Waldo Phillips, of the latter company, who 
accompanied Mr. Williams abroad, will remain in Eng- 
land indefinitely. 


J. S. Tritle, St. Louis manager for the Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Co., was elected president of the 
St. Louis Electrical Board of Trade at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the board. H. M. Goodell, district man- 
ager for the Wagner Electric Mfg. Co., St. Louis, was 
elected vice-president of the board. 

Marcel Knecht, director Bureau of French Infor- 
mation, who recently delivered an address before the 
American Iron and Steel Institute in New York, was 
signally honored by the University of Wisconsin when 
the degree of doctor of laws was conferred upon him 
at the annual commencement exerc‘ses. The degree 
was bestowed in recognition of Monsieur Knecht’s emi- 
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position in French educational circles and his in- 
tigable efforts to strengthen the ties of friendship 
een his country and the United States. His work 
een particularly efficacious in bringing about a 
igh understanding between the iron 
tries of the two countries. 


and steel 


B, Clough, Japanese representative of the Penn- 
a Steel Export Co., Widener Bldg., Philadelphia, 
d in Philadelphia this week on his way to Eng- 
to attend his mother’s golden , 


wedding anniver 


\. McGregor, formerly president of the Union 
Works Co., San Francisco, has tendered his resig- 
Pacific Coast representative of the Bethlehem 
ling Corporation, Ltd., but will continue his 
tion with the United States Shipping Board. 


rence E. Kinney, formerly with the Symi 
t‘es, has become associated with Ogden R. Ad 
Rochester, N. Y., in the capacity of general 


rer and sales engineer. 


rge P. Thomas, president Thomas Spacing Ma 

Co., Pittsburgh, will sail for Europe on Tuesday 
», On an extended business trip for h ‘omp 

it 

a ceuleliagehaipii eileen 


ue 


PROF, OSKAR SIMMERSBACH, who died in Berlin, Ger- 
ny, Dec. 14, 1918, in his 47th year, had spent some 
me in the United States in connection with blast fur- 
ice and coke oven operations. He was a son of 
franz Simmersbach, director of the German coke syn- 
licate. He entered the Technische Hochschule at 
\achen in 1891, and later went to the Mining Academy 


at Berlin, studying iron and steel metallurgy, with 


still further work done later at the University of Leip- 
g. He followed blast-furnace work particularly at 
the Mathilden Hiitte in Harzburg, and the Donners- 
marck Hiitte in Upper Silesia. During the years fol- 
wing 1895, when only 26 years old, he went to a plant 
South Russia as blast-furnace superintendent. In 
106 he founded and operated a company for the de- 
gn and construction of steel plants in Diisseldorf 
He became professor in metallurgy in 1908 in the Tech 
sche Hochschule at Aachen, and in July, 1909, he went 
is professor to a similar and newly established insti- 
ition at Breslau. The scientific work carried out by 
Mr. Simmersbach covered almost the whole range of 
and steel metallurgy, especially blast-furnace and 
ke-oven practice. During the latter years of his life 
iny articles appeared on these subjects in Stahl und 
en. His book, “Foundation of Coke Chemistry,” was 
iblished in 1895 and was quickly translated into 
French and English. In all his works the practical 
was especially dwelt upon because of his own long 
tical experience. 


GEORGE A. FARRALL, vice-president and general 
nager Massey-Harris Harvester Co., Inc., successor 
the Johnston Harvester Co., Batavia, N. Y., ded 
owing an automobile accident June 20. He was 
rn in Hamlin, Monroe County, N. Y., Nov. 4, 1856, 
lied at Rochester University, and later taught 
ol. He joined the Johnston Harvester Co. in 1884, 
with the experimental department, later becom‘ng 
in of the wood shop, next foreman of the binder 
ng department, then general superintendent of 
plant. In 1895 he became member of the board 
rectors. He was elected vice-president in 1899 and 
president from 1910 to 1911, at which time the 
ny was taken over by the Massey-Harris Co., 
f Toronto. Mr. Farrall took out a large number 
tents. He belonged to the Batavia Manufacturers’ 
ation, the Chamber of Commerce and was inter 

n affairs of church, municipality and charity 


RED S. SAYRE, secretary and general manager the 
ve Lock Washer Co., Newark, N. J., died sud- 
June 15. He was born Feb. 27, 1864, in Yates 
New York, and had lived in Newark for the 
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last 28 years. He was with the Vreeland Gas Engine 


Co. for two years, was bookkeeper with the Positive 
Lock Washer Co. for two years, and traveled for Bless 
& Drake, smoothing iron manufacturers, Newark, for 
a year. Later he rejoined the Positive Lock Washer 
Co. as office manager, was then made assistant general 
manager and in 1915 assumed the position in which 


he died. 


Wittiam H. Co.corp, for 16 years outside sales 


manager for the Clinton Iron & Steel Co., Pittsburgh, 
in the sale of foundry and basic iron, died recently at 
the home of his brother in Chicago. Mr. Colcord, who 
rs of age, was a native of St. Louis, and be- 
e ¢ Iron & Steel ¢ had been con- 
i with a western harvester company, and also had 
er 1 ss with father. His ly was taken to 
St. ] buria 
WILLIAM HOLMES BLACK, aged 57, secretary Stan- 
dard Scale & Supply Co., Pittsburgh, died at his home 
in that ty Monday, June 30. He was born Sept. 29, 
1862, in Pittsburgh. He was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1887. Mr. Black was with the Standard 
Scale & yply ( for 20 years and took a promi- 
part in tl build‘ng up of large selling or- 


ganization of that company. 
OscaR OTTO, superintendent South Philadelphia Ma- 
chine Works, West'nghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., died 


June 30 from injuries sustained in an automobile accli- 


, 


dent. He was 60 years of age and formerly held im- 
portant shop executive positions with the Chicago & 


Northwestern and Northern Pacific railroads. 


WILLIAM THUM, superintendent of the East Chicago, 
Ind., refinery of the United States Metals Refining Co., 
died there of pneumonia on June 28 following a brief 
illness. 

ELWYN A. MALLORY, SR., superintendent Milwaukee 
Corrugating Co., Milwaukee, died Friday, July 4, at the 


age of 66 years. 


NorMAN H. Fay, president Fay & Scott, engine 


athes, mill and factory supplies, Dexter, Me., died 


June 13 


Government Material for Sale 


The following sales of iron and steel material will 
be made by the Government through the Ordnance De- 
partment by means of sealed proposals: 


New York office 2? tons standard carbon crucible tool 
eel at Heller Bros., 879 Prospect Avé Newark, N. J., bids 
to be in by 11 a. m. July 14; 1842 tons of steel shells with 33 
tons of opper bands attached at thé General Ordnance 
Depot, Morgan, N. J bids to be in by 11 a. m. July 15; 371 
tor cold roiled steel at the John Thomson Press Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., bids to be in by 1 a. m. July 21 
tochester office 88 tons of 4.7-in. common steel forgings 
A.A.. 77 tons of 9.2-in. adapter forgings, common steel, 435 
tons in. shell forgings, common steel, all at the Atlas Steel 
Cast ( Buffalo, bids to be in by 12 noon, July 15; 664 
tons of 9.2-in. ste base plug forgings, common steel, and 
500 tons 9.2-in. steel forgings, common steel, at the Wick- 
Ste Co juffalo, bids to be in by 12 noon, July 17; 
tons cold rolled strip steel and 60 tons bar stock at the 
United States Eddystone Rifle Storage Arsenal, Eddystone, 


750 tons of 3 per cent 


Pa., bids to be in by 3 p. m. July 11 
I Ordnance Corporation, 


irnings at the Tacony 


Tacony. Pa bids to by lla.n July 11. 
St. Louis office 4385 gross tons of t ets, 5% in. square 
at t tis & Co. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, bids to be in by ll a 


The first Belgian blast furnace to be started since 
the armistice has recently been relighted at the Usines 


de la Providence, Marchienne-au-Pont. Four of the 
blast furnaces belonging to this important company 


were destroyed by the Germans, and the fifth furnace 
in which the fires have just been rel’ghted was denuded 
of all its fittings, which were either destroyed on the 
removed to Germany. 


spo or 


President Thomas J. Bray of the Republic Iron @ 
Steel Co. announces that water rights have 
been purchased in the Baldwin dam, in the Mahoning 
river, near Youngstown, Ohio, which will permit the 
company to maintain a dam farther down the river. 


certain 
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Investigation of Bearing Metals 


The sub-committee on bearing metals of the Re- 
search Committee of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers reported the results of its investigations 
at the June meeting of the society at Detroit. In the 
opinion of the committee the only mechanical or physi- 
cal test of a bearing alloy, in the aggregate, that can 
serve any useful purpose, is that of determining 
whether the given alloy has a sufficiently high factor of 
safety against possible distortion or rupture under 
specified service conditions at service temperature. All 
other characteristics are of a microscopic nature, de- 
pending entirely upon the properties of the individual 
crystals of the alloy, upon their orientation, relative 
hardness, fusing temperature, quantitative proportions 
and the like. 

“Our studies have convinced us,” the report says, 
“that any work on our subject without the application 
of modern metallography is an absolute waste of time; 
we also feel that studying the hardness of the indi- 
vidual microscopic crystals is of the greatest import- 
ance in supplementing the application of metallography 
to our subject.” 

The instrument shown in the committee’s last ré 
port has been perfected to a much higher degree. This 
instrument determines the characteristic of a crystal 
which is the combination of three of the five funda- 
mental conceptions of hardness: namely, the combined 
effect of cutting hardness, scratch hardness and pene- 
tration hardness. This is done by very slowly moving 
an exceedingly hard and sharp point under a definite 
pressure, over a highly polished surface of the crystal 
to be tested. The width of the cut, scratch or penetra- 
tion is a function of its depth and, therefore, measur- 
ing the width of the mark gives the means for deter- 
mining the combined characteristic representing the 
hardness of any crystal. 

In order to make all results directly comparable the 
committee is working to establish conventional units; 
that is, a scale of microhardness, thus to make it possi- 
ble to consider the various crystals in the many dif- 
ferent alloys in terms of exact degrees of hardness. 


Essential Characteristics of Alloys 


rhe report points out that it is not only necessary 
that a bearing alloy shall be composed of chemically 
dissimilar crystals, but it is all-important that these 
crystals shall have a marked degree of difference in 
their physical hardness and wearing qualities. “The 
essential characteristic of all bearing alloys is a struc- 
ture made up of alternately hard and relatively soft 
microscopic particles intimately mixed. The function 
of the hard particles is to support the load and resist 
the wear. These bearing crystals should not be hard 
enough to prove distinctly abrasive to the journal sur- 
face. General experience shows that an extreme hard- 
ness of the bearing crystals is characterized by an ex- 
cessive wear of the journal. The function of the softer 
or more readily abraded crystals is that of being plastic 
and permitting the bearing crystals to adjust them- 
selves to surface requirements of the journal. These 
softer crystals are also more readily abraded, and 
therefore wear slightly below the surface of the bear- 
ing crystals and thus form slight depressions upon the 
bearing surface which serve for the retention of the 
lubr'cant. However infinitesimal in amount this may 
seem, nevertheless it is this lubricant that prevents 
scoring or seizing when the journal is starting up from 
rest at a time when actual metallic contact between the 
bearing surfaces exists. The same is equally true 
under an excessive load. This function of retaining a 
slight quantity of the lubricant upon the bearing sur- 
faces when metallic contact exists, character’zes a 
bearing alloy in its truest sense. Therefore a bearing 
metal may be defined as an alloy that is capable of re- 
taining a lubricant on a bearing surface. : 
“In the operation of a bearing under normal condi- 
tions, when a continuous and unbroken film of lubri- 
cant exists it matters little what metals are used while 
the film is sustaining the entire load. In the starting 
and stopping of the journal, however, or at all such 
other times when the film is interrupted and metallic 
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contact exists, it then becomes very important that t) 
properties of a bearing metal should be present. 


“A matter of importance, which seems not to hay Ps 
been considered heretofore, is the fusing temperatu p 
of the bearing crystals. From observations made it c 
evident that under severe conditions where relative r 


low-fusing bearing crystals exist in a high-fusing all: 
these bearing crystals actually fuse on their surfac: 
during the process of the “running in” of the bearin 
The delta copper-tin crystal may be cited as a partic 
lar example, and in some severe conditions correspon 
ing to automotive worm-drive service the alpha coppe 
phosphorus crystal seems to function in a _ simila 
manner. It is doubtful whether these conditions ev: 
obtain in any of the babbitts, since their bearing cry 
tals are the highest-fusing compounds of these alloy 

“The study of bearing metals is very incomple 
unless these alloys are considered in conjunction wit 
the other corresponding bearing member. The extren 
variety of modern steels makes this necessary, since 
bearing alloy suited for a soft low-carbon machine-ste: 
journal would not be an economic selection for a hig! 
carbon nickel-chrome heat-treated journal, and a most 
economic selection for the latter would prove destru: 
tive to the former. 

“It seems exceedingly improbable that laborator 
accelerated service tests can ever give general satisfa 
tion, owing to the difficulty of reproducing in a few 
hours’ time the equivalent of many years of servic: 
conditions. It is our conviction that much more can be 
learned from the study of failures, and also in studying 
old bearings together with their journals, which hav 
ven eminently satisfactory service for an exception 
ly long period.” 
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Promising Outlook for Foundry Convention 


The committee on papers of the American Foun 
drymen’s Association, through C. E. Hoyt, secretary- 
treasurer, Harris Trust Building, Chicago, announces 
that 34 papers and addresses already have been se 
cured for the annual convention of the association to 
be held at Philadelphia, Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. It is 
stated that the authors include some of the most promi 
nent foundrymen in the United States and Europe 
A number of the papers will be illustrated by motion 
pictures, showing operations in detail. Sufficient ma 
terial is assured to provide special sessions on gray 
iron, malleable iron, and steel foundry problems. At 
tention will also be devoted to the educational problems 
of the foundry industry, and in a broad way to ques 
tions of management and personnel. 

Among the papers for which arrangements have 
been made are the following: 

“Ships Built of Steel Castings From a Technical 
Foundry Standpoint,” by Myron F. Hill, president 
Cast Steel Ship Corporation, New York. 

“Micro-Motion Study for Foundrymen,” with mo 
tion pictures, by F. B. Gilbreth, Providence, R. I. 

“Training Men for Foundry Work,” by C. ¢ ; 
Schoen. Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Training Section, 

U. S. Department of Labor. 

“Investigation of Steel Castings on German Sul 
marines,” by Prof. William Campbell, Columbia Un 
versity, New York. 

“Education and Welfare in the Foundry Industries, 
by C. A. Prosser, Director, Federal Board for Voca 
tional Education, Washington, D. C. 

For the exhibition of foundry and metal-working 
machinery more space has been reserved than was 
used at any previous convention. 


The United States Civil Service Comm/’ssion an 
nounces an open competitive examination for metal 
lurgist, for men only, to fill a vacancy in the Nav; 
Yard, Norfolk, Va., at $2800 a year. Applicants should 
apply for form 1312 stating the title of the exam‘na 
tion desired, to the Civil Service Commission at Wash 
ington, or to the secretary of the United States Civ 
Service Board at the nearest Custom House. 
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1 ist of general machine-shop equipment for its Whiting, 

DELIVERIES LONGER t I ral lac! € nop equity € r its W hiting 

Ind., plant This inquiry had been before the trade 

° ; month The Victor Mfg. & Gasket Co., Chicago, 

ncreasing Demand for Tools is Reflected ial 

has bought 20 punch presses and the Midwest Engine 

r . ° ‘ Co., Indianapolis, has purchased additional equipment. 
some Prices Advanced— Business Continues in  ,,, a il ‘ 

. d The |] fice Department is inquiring in Chicago for 

Fair Volume in Central West about £40,000 weeth. of tacks. fas 16 cee Le 

{n indication of improving conditions in the ma- of 17 machines put out by the Chicago Pneumatie 

ne-tool industry is the deferred deliveries now quoted [ool Co.. Chicago. on behalf of the Morris Fertilizer Co. 

yme builders. In some cases inability to make Orders received by a Cleveland manufacturer of 

pt shipments has lost orders for certain companies screw , , i ) for Crane Co. and 10 


ng machine manufacturer in the Middle West for tl] Western Elect? Co.. Chicago The 


erating on a 24-hr. basis and # maker of planers Studebaker Cor} ition, South Bend, Ind., is closing 
+ +} . i+ s 4 4 7 ; 

ut on three shifts. A company manutla lring ( a or equipment ently led Among its 
yresses produced more machin in June than in require ts are 65 or 70 turret lathes 


ynth in its history. n New Yo nquiry has been received for about 
The fact that one or two machine-tool builders have 5 tool r Spair The Board of Education, Elizabeth, 
nced prices is also indicative of a better demand N. J., asking for bids by July 10 on 15 tools and 
nape! manufacturer advanced prices o per cent in els I motor for a vocational school. 

multiple drill manufacturer put up prices 10 per Inq es for 10 electric overhead cranes for Sweden 
One make of milling machines has been advanced’ and eight gantry cranes for Sou Africa are in the 

) per cent. All along the line may be noted a lessen mal 
tendency to grant special concessions in terms and Direct f Sales C. W. Hare of the War Depart 
prices ment has received » official confirmation of cable ad- 
The bulk of current business is in Chicago, Detroit ces { Europe that La Construction Metallique de 
eveland and their vicinity. The East is quite dull Belgique has purchased all of the achine-tool equip 


At Chicago the Standard Oil Co. has closed on a ed the Ame in | litionary Forces 


New York : ane 


ervaded the 1 } ! t i f ! 









quired for a 28-in. and a 48-in. screw itting 


! a wet drill grinder W. N. Cottrell has succes 






surchas 
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cx Paterso! N J for the construction of a one-story Property of the American Industrial Gas Co., 60 W 
building, 30 x 82 ft it its plant Street, New York, will be sold by Francis P. Garvan, A 
lhe National Asbestos Co., Jersey City, N. J., has bee Property Custodian, at an early date. 
ncorporated with a capital stock of $1,500,000, to take over J. P. Warta, Lindenhurst, L. L., is planning the erect P 
ind operate the National Air Cell Covering Co., Hendersor of a new machine shop on Wellwood Avenue It wil 
Street, Jersey City The incorporators are A. J David equipped for automobile repair work 
Blizabett und C. W. Burkhardt, Teaneck, N. J The Brooklyn Rapid Transit Co., 85 Clinton Str 
The Tidewater Oil C Constable Hool Bayonne, N. J Brooklyt N. Y., has acquired property at the corner 
ha rcquired a. tract bout 600 x 1600 ft., in the Greenville Kent Avenue and South Sixth Street as a site for a 
section of Jersey City, for proposed expansion TI pro} power plant The property has been held at about $350 
erty fronts on the National Dock Railroad and extends bac The Berggren Engineering Corporation, Brooklyn, N 
to the Morris Car The consideration given is said to be } been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 t 
bn $ 000 Berggren, J. Edwards and R. M. Cohen, 1939 Sixty-sec: 
In connectio1 with the proposed new ter I Street, to manufacture machinery 
t hed or thi vest bank of the Arthur K Rivel Che Mixobeater Machinery Co., New York, has been 
einity of Arthur Kill, near Elizabetl N. J., b thé orporated with a capital stock of $150000 by A. J. Pol 
Arthur Kill Termir Co., New York, equipment will be it H. Trust and F. H. Roth, 145 West Forty-fourth Street 
ta I ding hoisting, conveying nd handling ap] nufacture special machinery 
Hy = ae H : ; mse eae at ret on \ The Machinery Merchants, In 50 Church Street, N 
is cons ng eng n the proje . wi h is tir ’ ! has increased its capital from $100,000 to $250 
. sf an The Sinclair Oil & Refining Co., 120 Broadway, New Yi 


aid to be planning for a new oil refining plant in 
ty of New York, to cost about $1,500,000, includ 


4 ; : ' posed plant on Ji fr Ax , quipment It is understood that the proposed plant wil 
ai : a _ aiatities » te 14.001 ited by the Sinclair Consolidated Oil Co., an affiliat 
ranization, of which H. F. Sinclair is president TI 
Be al tory boiler lant w be erected t he Sete ompany is arranging for an increase in its capital and 
} Co 62 Ver 1 Avenue Newal N J I o! reported, has called a meeting of stockholders on July 
wit} tw tor ind-basement wor dition est for this purpose 
mated to cost $40,0( The Multiple Electric Products Co., New York, has 1 
The Modern Dri Forge Co., Newarl N. J., has bee corporated with a capital stock of $250,000 by J. H. W 
1 witl pit of $50,000 by John G. McKais ce, A. C. Knoeller and E. Frankel, 700 West 179th Str. 
East O ge A. R. McCloy and P. J. Hannigan, Newar to manufacture electrical specialties 
George Zisch, Newark, N. J has filed plar f on Joseph Gaydica, Brooklyn, N. Y., operating an iron 
story brick n hine shop, 40 x 8&0 ft., t 79 Eighteentl metal works at 1433 Thirty-eighth Street, is having plar 
Avenue, to cost $5.00 prepared for a one-story brick shop addition, 105 x 180 
TI Natural Carb Gas Ci McCle n Street, Newarl to cost $60,000, including equipment 
e. J 2 filed plat or a two-story addition, 60 f m, % G F. Richter 855 DeKalb Avenue, Brooklyn, N 
3 00 quipment nufacturer of surgical instruments, has_ incorporat 


KE. Poeter & Cx 1 New Jers Railroad Avenu New the G. F. Richter Mfg. Co., with a capital of $75,000 
ark, N. J., manufacturers of bag frame et W build The Schaefer Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., has be 


tw tor wo! building, 60 x 10 ft on Grove Street ncorporated with a capital of $25,000 by G. D. Acker 
Irvington, to |} used for die work, plating operatior et EF. M. Livingston and J. G. Williams, 341 St. Johns Pla 

A machine repair department will be installed in the auté to manufacture machinery and tools 
mobile service wo! to be erected by the State Ga ec Joseph N. Courtade & Sons, Inc., 516 West Twent 
Newal! N. J t 368 Broad Street, near Eighth Avenu fourth Street, New York, manufacturer of piano cases, h 
The structure will be 40 x 280 ft., of brick and reinforce: ompleted plans for its proposed plant on Jackson Avenu: 
concrete, and estimated to cost $95,000 Edward \ near the Bridge Plaza, Long Island City Ballinger & P« 
Warren. Essex Building is architect ot, 1328 Broadway, are the engineers and architects. 

The Overland Rubber Ci Newark, N. J tfiliat wit The Collins Fireplace Screen Co., New York, has bee 
the Willys-Overland Co., Toledo, Ohio, an interest of Jol ncorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by T. F. Walst 
N. Willys, has increased its capital from $250,000 to $1,000 4. V. W. Collins and D. Gray, 80 Edgecombe Avenue, t 
00 The compar has taken title to the factory recent nanufacture screens and other specialties 
acquired from Ut! Molitor Corporatio: at. ~Frelinghuys¢ The Capital City Plating Co., Albany, will erect a factory 
and Virginia avenu and will equip and occupy it for the 80 x 80 ft., on Tivoli Street, to cost $20,000, from plans of 
manufacture f automobile tires The works will give en he M. C. Clausen Iron Co., Albany. 
ployme: t ibou 400 ersons for I oper 

The Robert Young New York, has be cory 
with capital of $10,000 by Robert and F. ] Yo ‘ ind . ‘ 

J. A. Bodnar, 173 East Eighty-seventh Street, to manufa Philadelphia 

wae a - er 1 FY PHILADELPHIA, July 7 
en manufacturer of metal furnitur att The P idely t Textile Machinery Co., Sixth Street 
saa Aden an Pahwas N. J } s : bor Road, Philadelphia, has awarded contract to th , 

pital fror $700.000 to $1,000.00 The sia : Hennebique Construction Co 1170 Broadway, New Yor! 

build a two-story reinforced concreté Midtiinn ta it . . for the erection of a one-story reinforced-concrete additic 
9 san x 240 ft., to cost $50,000 

The F. B. Potterton Co New Yorl ha bee! orpe The General Machine Co., Thompson and Clementi! 

{ wit eapit of $10.00 h F RB Pottertor H treets Philadelphia, is planning for a two-story additio 
W ind A Hild . St Tohr ~) t t 147 ft to cost $10,000 

é pipe fittins et Following its recent purchase of the rights to the ma 

™ N 1 Mavoni e Machine Co.. 211 Pacific Str ire of the Monash line of valves and pump governor 
Brookly: N. Y¥. has incre 5 7 pital fror ‘ an ¢ eretofore produced by the Monash-Younker Co., 
SFO On We Forty-second Street, New York, the Harrison Safet 


Works, Seventeenth Street and Allegheny Aver 
: ' : ; perfected arrangements to produce these specialties und 
oe m5 ae = sh i , be ci he name of Cochrane-Monash It understoog that ma 
ee pare iring will be carried on at the Philadelphia plant. 


The Keystone Pure Oil Co., Broad Street, Philadelp! 
y ‘ + + ; 9 
: s . planning for a two-story manufacturing plant, 76 x 
ive completed plar for the proposed two-story metal pe : ‘a : ‘ : - & P @ 
ft.. to cost about $40,000, including equipment. P 


Steinway & Sons, 107 East Fourteenth Street, New Yor ‘ 


working shop addition to their piano manufacturing plant 
on Riker Avenue, Long Island City It will be 52 x 98 ft The Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Meadow and Mifflin streé : 
ind is estimated to cost $25,000 *hiladelphia, has awarded contract for the proposed boile! F 


lant at its local crane works to the Standard Construct 


The Jackson Heights Garage Co., Long Island City, N. Y : : 
Co., 1713 Sansom Street. It will be one story, 44 x 60 ft. 


having plans prepared by W. S. Worrall, Jr., architect 


Bridge Plaza, Long Island City, for a one-story works Charles Masover, Philadelphia, operating an iron working 
building, 100 x 105 ft, on Jackson Avenue, near East plant at Fifth and Clearfield streets, has filed plans for 4 


4 


Twenty-first Street, to cost about $20,000 two-story brick shop, 36 x 40 ft., to cost $8,000 at 
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Abrasive Co James and Fraley street Philade 
anufacturer of grinding wheels, et will bu 
brick addition, 61 x 95 ft., to cost $25.000 I s 


president 


Harry 
Philadelphia, were destroyed by fire Ju 
$10,000 

Machine Works, Phi 
iness of the New 


Street, 


1utomobile service works of Odenath. 5154 
Street, 


estimated at 


ladelphia ha a 
Machi: 


manufacture a 
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e bu Branson Knitting 
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the Branson company 
Wright Roller Bearing Co., Twentieth Street and Ir 


Philadelphia, has taken out a build 


proposed two-story, brick and einfo 
plant, 27 x 61 ft, to cost $12,000 
ect-on with the increase in the ippropria m fo 
idelphia Navy Yard, from $1,500,000 to $3,800.04 
onal funds will be used for the construction of 


ngs, including a machine shop for light w 


i pattern shop, to cost $400,000 ‘ tral NV 
ivement ind electric distr:bu v $ 
1 general improvement in facilit 
gun turret armor, structu teel 
it $1,000,000 
u Co., In Thirty-fi Stu i I 
i idelphia manufa ire ( I é 
ct to th W H. Baldvw or l ( 


for a 


18 x 66 ft., to its plant in that city 


Joseph Stoke Rubber Co Ta ) ind 

Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of hard rul 
has filed plans for a plant addition, to cost 

( \ Hil Refrigerator Co Pe ete \ 

N J manufacturer f refrigera juipr 

ne he construction of three addition to be equ 
reased capacity The tructure will cost a ~ 
The company planning to double } 1 


present year 


The Quig Brothers-Hudson Motor Co Nor S 


Street Easton, Pa., has awarded ontra 
| & C. D. Stewart Construction Co Reeder Building 


station 


cost 


service ind repair wor f x 1 


$40,000 


in automobile 


North Third Street, to 


re, June 26, destroyed the car barns and equ 


Northwestern Pennsylvania Railway Co., 
estimated at about $60,000 
I ! t-Guyer Co., Stroudsburg, | 
rf proposed one-stor Lutomob 
1 turing plant (4 x 150 f nated 
W un Bennett Recor Build z 1d 
W Ir sloomsbure, Pa I 
1 w i ipital ock of $100,006 
I ide and lumber supplie The 
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Buffalo 


BUFFA J 
! t Arrow Motor Car C Buff ha 
Ferguson Steel & Iron Co. for a furtl ss 
it Elmwood and Great Arrow avenues and 


Railroad Belt Line It will req 


steel. 


Central 
ated 


fabric 
ng Brothers, 


Baltimors Md., and Buftfa N 


have given contract to the Lackawanna Bridge 


Buffalo, for mill alterations and the erection of a l 
x structure of 80 tons capacity at their plar 
River Road and.the New Yo ( 
er Division, which they recent purel 
Arrow Motor Car Co Foundry oper 
t will begin Aug. 1 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestow! N. ¥ 


yntract to the John W. Ferguson Co., | te B 
N J for the I 


ffalo Bolt Co Ts 
iddition to its plant, 81 x 171 ft t Ea 


Street and the New York Central a 


& Adams, 180 Chandler Street, 
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machinery, have filed plans for a t 
to cost about $45,000. 
Root Electric Sign Co., Lockport, N. Y., has been 
rated with a capital stock of $200,000 by A. L. Hoag 
Metzger and I. A. Root, to manufacture electric signs 
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rt R Contracts have been awarded for the construction of fe 


ory and basement addition to the plant of the 
tric Co., Des 
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Plaines, Ill., at an estimated 


cost 


* > 
will Bid be 


formerly 


for 
Knig 


built 
the 


being taken on a fact 


ight & 


ory to 


Knight I Soda Fountain Co., 


S. < Lig Co it Kildare and Schubert avenues, Chicago. 1 
WW comprise a three-sto1 building, 77 x 210 ft., ar 
é ry Ssaw-tooth structure, 163 x 198 ft., to cost $150,( 
r} Ser Ce manufacturer of furniture hardware, ( 
iving plans drawn for a factory at the northw 
orne of Diversey Boulevard and North Crawford Aven 
The plant will comprise everal one two, three and f 
init The fir unit will cost $750,000 and the « 
ec bout $1,500,000 
e Grip Nu Co ( », ha iwarded a contract 
i! 1 of l i : 0) f pla it 901 to 5923 Sou 
‘ Ave ] 
Ni Sn ge 7 Ohio, } eased a or 
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‘ eT Cn 
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y ‘ 1 t t 4 { Ravenswv 
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Body Corporation, Shields Avenue 
nanulacturer ot automobile nlie 

the construction oft i new or tor uT 
COS ibout > AL ting ! é 
stallatior 


VO tor ind basen I n 
I ink Boulk ira eal é 
vestel! Railroad | ‘ ! is 
i ifacture evall vor} et 
} ckha Tire & Rubber Co ‘ “ 
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! l > ‘ Co ete an. 1 f } 
iliing mactl el Sa ‘ . WW 


' ‘ mach erv de ‘ re tisfied 
developed in the ast two or three 
ent has been a decided one ind it e¢ 
versity of industry On certa tv pe 
‘ i 10 longer be n ite \ ‘ 
idial, needed quickly, could not t n fo 
than Octobe With some I Lhe I L 


conditions exist, these having come vwithir 


ol the present buving is tron the Ltutomotl 
e is u feeling that the requirement of ‘ 
largel ittended to afte} 1 little w ‘ Rut 
will make up from ar f I ! 
irticular field, in the opinior rf 
Phe esseaq meta manufactul t plat 


us\ a fact which reflects it f t 


’ 
suse a good deal of mac! 
Gove mie \ 
VN ir ippare t 
the l irket for new machinery, The fact 
. eq pment | he Nk LHSsOorper 
; l ’ r) | | ‘ \ 
er eq ' 
mn tric rY 
lDealer b it ha 
i b ! impelled Oo mat l 
, ult of the ttitude « ‘ 
ert that n ise ‘ 
ec i or ow vhicl j 
I or the (;overnment R 
idered too low the otti« 
I! it tor the opportunity to make mo 


ichinerv. and a resu t | 


the (7OVe niment s bu . x 


that of the Navy Department vhict 


t out telegraphi request cing 
nvitations for hid ilread yutstand 
t ght be nlaced bef the ‘ 
y WwW June he lea be g t 
migl be ‘ 
ine pos b 
. Vi ichusetts Machine Shop 
rie has removed its bu nes TY \\ 
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l we 
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é é l 
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é oO! 1 
Engla ( 
é ted 
Belg l ive l 
" + 
’ } 
il rece 
) t ‘ 
re +} 
tions rious 
bat be é fi 
we? n 1 
incinnat has be 
Tol G 


Ax 
ha emporary quarters at 2437 Gilbert Ave 
wi pecialize in wireless equipment and later on eng 
e manufacture of spark plugs Practically all the ne 
nachinery has been purchased 
Haberer & Co., Cincinnati, manufacturers of auton 
‘ has acquired additional manufacturing pace 
re e it present output 
r} Ohio Veneer (¢ Cincinnati, will make an add 
t 4 624 Coler Avenue, estimated to 
AY ect Tietig & Lee Cincinnati have awarded 
or an addition to the plant of the John Douglas 
na estimated to cost $75,000 The company m 
1! plumbing supplies 
The plant of the Standard Electric Tool Co Cincir 
lightly damaged by fire last week. No let-up in n 
ng operatioz resulted 
The Dayton Steel Co., Dayton, Ohio, recently incorpor 
$125,000 capital stock, has purchased the plant of 
a ( Structura Stee ( ind wil equip for fabrica 
ira tee A. Berger, president Berger Steel 
\kr Ohik resident of the new company) 
r} Master Tire & Rubber C« Dayton, ha been in 
ed with $300,000 capita tock by W. B. Ruston 
el Pla have been prepared for a six-story firep: 
f tor I oO which expected to commence at an ¢ 
te y fFic of the ompany) re in the Schwind Bu 
Tr Mfg ( Sprinefield, O} ll erec 1 
! dition t nt x 70 ft.. one rv. ar 
S } ind) ce I Ohio having plar I 
i oO! ( t | hat w double it pre 
T Q Ma ‘ cc. imbu Ohi h } 
ry} ¢ ( ’ } George W. 8S} 
} st 
j } oO ha vor] 
r for tl ifacture f ement, tile 
Tl W onet Mit cr Wapakonet Ohio, i 
pla da lant to b Ise n the n 
t I I rat 
The D Br & Ir ( Lame I Ohio, ha 
| | H. W rf ockholder 
‘ ‘ ‘ er ( r the e name and 
t t { l | } ry cenine i »> are contemy] 
elke Br Buge ( Hendersor K 
, } vive it nnn 
re floor 1 
Ca Hedge ( é necre 
: ( t I i ! f additi 
kil equipms I H Johns vice-pre 
£ era inage! 
f the | & H ( ( umbu ©} 
mage f } rR 1 ¢ itior i 
l una 
The King G Kingsport Te ha 
Ze bh Alf \ | I ind Ww estab 
for ré , l é era 
p w 
Re ( Re 
( } © is bes rn pora i w 
ip or ‘ { iKeé ire I rapia xT 
1 ‘ } nor e ( Heer re lé 
E, Ad ze W. Pla F.N. T M. Hee 
M WAUKEI Ju 
: yee} é o bi el ip b\ i 
= la xtended he 1a\ it il€ i well aS productio 
Is were nite Howeve he nature and 
, e of juiries re ed the past week indicate a1 
ent busine for the mont While there ul or 
. { of considerab Ze efore e trade i number 
cluded in the inquirie ‘ ved T) bulk of orders < 
ts of ngle tools or ma ot he aggregate of wi 
furnishes quite a satisfacto volume and will keep st 
)} vuusy for several months t ne 
ichir The Koehring Machine ¢ Milwaukee, manufacture! 
one ynerete mixers and paving itfits, has plans for a one-st 
} w eoa2 . 
e | ick and steel erecting shop, 75 x 326 ft., embracing als 
ew office building, at i main works at Thirty-first St: 
oO nd Concordia Avenue sids are now being taken by 
eGelleke, architect Caswell Blocl \ miscellar 
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J M How th of Wausa i i cla 
ot the ¢« ate i \ I Kra Zz 
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ind general manager The < pa l ge 
y and machine shop busines ind ll I 
ifac ire of core machine L $ 
ne for I paper and pu ! 
nomy Carbure r Co., M Lui i 
I i ap i tock of $50,000 to I i 
ind ner dey for ternal « ] 
i I il Mugene Drahor J _ 
Hu I I \ factor will be ! 
my irchase 
®* K i le W 
\ Ira ein \ £0 Wis 
i Capita Loe ot S100 C0 j y 
trac rs, no I ( 
\ im H. Wolpert, Charl i ib. Ss. s 
Antigo Che ymp wi ur 1 f 
2 ra purpose traction i¢ ] \ 
F designed by Mr. Stew 
mthe Topp-Stewart Tractor Co., ¢ Ww 
Koebke, Antigo, is secretary 
H. R. Prange Co., Sheboygan, W ha 2 
\\ ocal architect, to design a ut ig 
vo stork ind basement x f r 
juiy H B. } 
AD] Engine Worl A) Ww J 
SO Supe Street \ 
Avenu i fe once! inu res 
é i eng ¢ nd icl i 
t ithe i l rt T ) equpin i bee 
M He en ul R I Ss \ 
Wald Mfg. ¢ Shel gi W n ] 
i Lu no é e¢ i i I 
I 1) xX 110 f ind I! 
vill «¢ ribout $30,000 
Leg Cc I Machiner ( M l 
vith a cay il k oO . ) i ] 
Arnold H. ¢ bet Ge ge Katz orn 
ind T. I Dorn are ’ 
1 I Phonograpl c Vi i 
oratior The i] i CK 
inufacture rep iucing 
Edward A. Heane Wa rH. S al 
i rney, Caswe B = for I 
Auto Body Co lef t N Milw 
ju 1 nd is being equ 
ger Pat Building M k A 
week for ne ere ion of! 
oncrete building, 120 f j it Milwau 
it ased for 10 a I ‘ ff 
garage and maintenan hop for the fie 
icks installed July 1 for } Milwaul - 
building will contalr i machine shop, ¢ x 
service maintenance ‘ t¢ ig lé rt 
chutz postmaster 
ird of Education, Chetek, Bart Count Ww 
W. L. Alban, architect, 347 Endicott Build 
I to prepare plans for a new high school, w 
iining departments, estimated t ost $75,0¢ 
x River Tractor Co., Appleton, Wis., a new 
th a capital stock of $200,000, is erecting a OI 
shop, 40 x 72 ft., as the first unit of its me 
tuated on a four and one-half acre tract 
d Rankin streets. The shop will be used f 
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: C. W. Johnson, also of Racine, are asso 
tl p Mr Je st onducted a machine 
t R ne for many year and I ng this busines 
n he ucleu fa zg plant which 

€ inufacture [ € joint 
G. Fowler, e-president National Fowler Bank 
tte, Ind nd James K. Risk f bought the Dair; 
Separator ( Lebanon Ind f wi h Mr Risk 
general anager for the ist three years The 
ha he« reorganized under the arne ime with 
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} j ‘ ecto é (*e< (y Kow | Ve (;ulf hiefi ik co (olladun Vhiech 


K. R ind Vaul Honat truct ( efineris Kort Worth, Abil ind Oil SB 
he MeG Mfg. Co., Valparaiso, Ind is increase pe line from Ranger to Abiler h CiBranes 


> ! ock tre > } to S500 008 ‘ pref — t ° 
Michigan City Foundry & Machine Co., Michis Canada 
VW ist completed it gray rol isting | rm Jul 
f or illeabl 
( \\ reotit Co Ltd roront ( ; 
‘ 7 
I b iding a et re \ F 
‘ ‘ I i i ( fac ‘ f ! building materia 
5 t Cle L iss c | tme W I m < ree fs W H Stace who fo fe 
i inane = eal wa iperintendent of ke departmer : 
~ I . | ine I> iwla ( > ( i ‘) } 
St. Louis - 
ino ’ oO ind ¢ el ( Ha ver Cnt 
. ! ‘ emodeling tallings dd 
~ } \ ( SS ‘ { 
juil | ’ are proere for e erectic 1 a tactory atl 
O for the Republic Motor ¢ Alma, M to 
} B ville, A 10,000 A. C. Smith, 1502 Royal Bank Building, Tor 
\ a O! ( sel t - 
e The Pre ed Meta Co Ltd 11 Adelaide Street | 
) | re ( bs Ss \ I nit will erect a manufacturing plant at Sarnia, Or 


° has b en Inco 


$ ( ( B. Cott yardanelle \ presia t ‘ The Volta Mfg. Co., Ltd., Welland, Ont 


Bi - ind pows Plant mire : rated with a capital stock of $100,000 by Robert T. Turnt 
‘I Cit ( ! oners, Monroe Ly ur prep John Young, both of Welland Charles W am, 8. © 
! ele ver station, to « t about $2,006 (yt é Ont., and other to manufacture casting and mac 
\ t i. Kir t consulting engines el ind to smelt ferrous and non-ferrous metals, et« 
I Pub Se Corpo 8B wil be re j J buildiy 
I { t » 24 ect! ( l i 1) (ut ind i 
tt t I e eng é t 4 KS ‘ Art Wit! equipment to develop H00 hp m the Jac 
1 ( } New Ore | Wot Maat Cartle River s ind pecification ca be had u 
! £ ‘ | ( yt Pulp 1 Paper Roon 1( foronto S 
x ng Building, 7T I 
‘ Sout nad t} ff Blvthe ‘ \ “\ The Lang Mfg. Co Ltd Guelph, Ont ha been 
H00 wortl ” rated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Charles L. D 
l Leo W (;oetz, John Sutherland ind others to n 
ure machiner\ tools, et« 
I ( ‘ ‘ Oo 
‘ ( o $2.0004 ‘ TI National Standard Co. of Canada, Ltd., Guelph, O 
‘ ‘ ‘ ! been ncorporated with Ll capital stock of $30,000 
7 . \\ g a ( irle H c Leggott 116 Arundel Avenue; Walter W 
te Scarboro Junction Ont and other of Toronto 
manufacture W ire wire nail cables, ehini rods 
Pe T ’ é 
' 1 1) Mo ( 3 H ( 


ee dae we The Pacific Coast 


he H - SAN FRANCISCO, Jul) 
, busine eneral in this etion ji lagging A n 
mportal enterprise are ready for launching, but t 
: ; ~ : ; ae , a ne tation ibout takll the nitia! step The 
P Bat Rous } ve den ad fe machine too still comes from autor 
: : epair shoy 
tT ‘ 
e . Pid have been called for furnishing ind installing 
‘ t wo-st cnt : S0-t fo l5-ton and two 5-ton bridge cranes, toget 
" W1 ’ . I ' ; Viti 14 5-ton and ix 5-ton W crane in the new struct 
" 5 cians ’ , hop at the Mare Island Na Yard The estimated 
4 
¥ Path Cho 
rl (,oo0dveal re & Rubber Co \kron, Ohio 
Texas red about 600 acres at Ascot Park, near Los Ang‘ 
\ Ju ite for the erection ¢ tL new plant for the manuta 
automobile tire \ California corporation of the 
i ” . mi will be organized vit i capital stock of $20,006 
, build and operate the new wo vhich will consist 
a , oup of buildings to include every department of oper: 
I \ “ M ‘ ra elt a in electric power station With machinery 
i ‘ he us quipme t it estimated te ost ibout $4,000 000 ly ; 
iT Garne aq s Kru ion with this organization, the Pacific Cotton Mills. 
G ( B ( ‘ } ‘ tt lized at $6,000,000, will build another facto group ¢ 
( } Heubner ot KB (‘it djioining te for tl nanut ture of fabric for tire pro 
he Thi latter plant, \ et pment estimated t« 
H c) & Ref ( Houste bu out $1,000,006 TI ‘ propert will be laid out 
: . industr L t ind the oO} will give employmer 
‘ bout 3700 for itia peratior lar for the project 
; . G , : W ; ra laces inder W nm ¢ late 
Ko Wort \ Wy ‘ : \merican 1 & Lirplane (‘o S69 West 
Street, Lo Angels has file notice f organization to 
H ‘ ! ‘ col ture airplane moto part et Ralph Burdick 
. : ‘\ h Kingsley lL rive, hee t ompat 
> A it \ in quip 
/ ‘ el epa ‘ ne The Monarch Carl ete | (o os Angeles. has 
! field driller pplic corporated wit! pit f F100,000 7 Samuel M 
| S ws . : ‘ Fon Wort] n min M Bat rot ey } cjretl to manut 
( rbureters etc 
orpo tec \ capit f $100,000 i ' ( I 
‘ e fi itions that t It " buil ( itract ! ee al \I N Yesbe 16 
il refine: vit daivy capacity of 1000 Db \A\ \ H nm Avenue Lo \ngel l the Sevmore Co for the 
mn, Fort Wort pre dent tion of a new on tor brick machine shop, 60 x 160 ft 
i Th Reaver-Electra Refinins Co.. Ele s sities tad } veroa Street wear Twelft Street, to cost about $7.8 
E the ap it’ ' t Oo refiners ron pho ft arene ! ‘ Considerable machiner ind equipment, including 
4 ‘ ne nd handli ipparatus shaftine electric n 
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packing pla 
n, Cal. by the California Provision ¢ Lo \r 2 I 
rh will corsist of a number of building ir ‘ } ‘ r ‘ 11 +} _ ts 
ory boiler plant The main packing “ ' f ti I : t 
ting departinent will be 88 x 142 ft 1 25-ton 1 t i : i SY 
' niant. } ’ ‘ a ‘ | ‘ . 
lar with auxiliary equipment, will 1 Iron Gratings.—] no I Wi ¢ Island Cit) 
ire cost is estimated at about $125.000 oO . 5 ‘ ‘ — . wi . 
ll be expended for the machiner ! < ig De ‘ 
ha been let to Charles B. Har eacl f wi i reticu eo } ; i firmly 1 
Building, Los Angeles ‘ by ‘ two types wit 
Guaranteed Battery Equipment ‘| ¥ \nee é h f justr 
een neorporated with a cap . ) | S I \ . tallati ‘ 
C. KE. Corson and T. O. Osbor f how! 
d other electrical equipment Milling Machines.—Ing Ml ge Macl é R 
Holton Power Co., Holtville, ¢ S ! r ford, | I l Picture ra I ng mach 
n of new electric equipme! ' ' tw ) tiv lijustabl r 
and auxiliary operatir quipmer t ma \ pump casting 
ibout 1000 hy The new it illat ! I Litiy t 
hout $75,000 perty tor rank es 
Draper Engine Co., Seatth Welding Locomotive Fireboxes.—A Redu Sak 
t if an addition to its plant \ : 
e loss sustained in the recent fire at S ? j X A é ppl i firebox 
. ‘ . i I t t ! vi ti 
imber Co.'s sawmill at Scofield, Ore I I : . 
70,000 The company formulat g pila : : . ! ‘ ‘ ! 
Milling Machines.—Kear y & r Milwaukee 
n arrangement has been effected b hicl \ ‘3 : . 
( y g 1S e9x ¢ ( ed with a line « 
b ( seattle Will manulacture I ( 
' i t L I Ww I ‘ stant speed 
& Engineerit Co Seatth W hol 
I _ rie i 
I ¢ or use in Northwest hipvatr na ’ 
é 3 \ 
e Colt company recently took over t \\ ( = 
: rool and Alloy Steels.—Ha S ( Syracuse 
nd the Auto Marine Engine Wor I . . 
vy. ¥ ( it i t tee different 
The C \. Smith Mill, Marshfield, ¢ hr rins l chroms 
it ind the power plant omplete ! l i spr o electric dic 
intain States Power Co. Will rep the power } } ‘ atment f 
cost ibout $30,000, includin he : t ' 
nd repairing old ones Fool Holders.— HH W I 1 N Y 
Tl West Coast Rubber Seat B i é ton 
tor factory 112 x 153 ft to cost $26,001 New ] ! ' x i 
he installed J. W. Johnson is the vner nreading g£ too I £ ny external 
= caliper gages ternal iliper gag t e included 
Single-Phase Motors,.—VW Mire ( St 
40064sacseaternersccevernvecseseseeueneusnoeossoneneneusesesecosneeoesseseonecusenensesusueveneesesesuecevenessensuenanseensenanesiannessons : ; : 
2 ne schahalatiaiiaiaaitiltad l Bulletir Fea ! igle-phase 
i sors, I I I t I pnase pr 
:=| NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS |: | civic anat g on th repuiiien Gheiihe 
: ie nduction ru g princiy ils ‘ 
PIM Rope and Cable.—Wa ‘ | Row New 
Yor! Catalog \ | tiff re x f n Ly 
Steam Jet Ash Conveyor.—United Stokers Corporati ‘ f tl " 
’ I | i 1é ce par s 
Colony Building, Chicago Bulletin 100 Col ned W Sanat e ’ ‘ 
os i ) 59 IM ‘ | i i rope music 
team jet ash conveyor system which consists pt LI Vy Stan 
ie of pipe leading from the ash pits to the po ol . ; 
se PIPC 1CAGINgE 4 , - pi . oy Standard Factery Buildings.—Aust Co Cleveland 
posal, with suitable ash intake fittings, installed ] ' ' ‘ 17 
th li i g ihe Au ’ hod, 64 pages, |! x 
in 1e line, : 
” ! \ I Aus ethod of factory cor 
Heat Insulating Cements.—Celite Product Co 1] ne istration und «dk 
Broadway, New York Bulletin B-13. Describes a iat e t lard bui ngs A pre 
cement for use on boiler drums, evaporator vulcaniz entat } ) buildings rvice f the desigt 
torage tanks, flues, breechings and other heated surfaces onstructi« i ' ent of fact and wer-plant 
, Apron Conveyors.—Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Oh ncluded 
talog 258, 72 pages, 8% x 11 in lilustration ind dé rij Engineering and Construction Service.—Westing 
with specifications of a line of apron conveyol! nouse Chul is x ( W street, New Y¥ Folds 
od and steel types Applications portrayed show th Show \ l I tilroa 
. f the conveyor with barrels, boxes, bags, coke, coa efu shoy I K i ar 
b Calendar.—Wagener Electric Mfg Co., St Loui Siz Automatic Ink-W ells.—!] g 
x 23 in: Shows a farm scene with an electric mot ' ’ ‘ rictu De . f 
threshing outfit. A young boy in farm attire is | . i z 
t in the foreground There are three calenda g 
ng the current, past and following months ae 
‘ on ‘ = Fuel OiL—T WV Ne Yor 
Rubber Working Machinery.—Allen Machine Co., ! 
. . ‘ +} Re ge x t fur t 
Catalog B., 62 pages, 12 x 9 i Concerned with a : 
rubber mill machinery Vulcanizing equipment _ 
equipment, tubers and strainers, m ' 
rr} Presses for Sheet and Bar Metala«.—! i 
illic presses and reduction gears are include Phe 
pictures the machine, the facing page describes . 
Preheater for Heat-Treatment Furnaces.—Syracu 
istrial Gas Co., 206 McCarthy Building, Syracuse, N 7 
etin 4 Drawings and a description of a preheate 
ting the air supplied to heat-treatment fur! es | 
hot gas leaving the furnace Preheaters are nm 
nt designs for use with different furnaces and f 
Gravity Conveyors.—Standard Convey ( Nor 
] kle ‘oncerned th rav ’ . 
Pau Minn Booklet Concerned with gra Bronze Products for Engineering Purposes.—A 
ind roller conveyors ilso a motor-drivet H . ; 
Numerous commercial applications ars how . 
: pr ’ 
Pumping Units.—Allis-Chalmers Mfg. C Bulletir \ i istr 
k list of centrifugal pumping units ‘ wer ile 
Steam Jet Ash Conveyor.—James A. Brady Foundr a. ; - iroine ru 
Forty-fifth Street and Western Boulevard, Chicag , : ridge 
tin Descrihes the company’s stean jet asl ‘ 
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Current Metal Prices 






On Small Lots, from Merchants’ Stocks, New York City 


The quotations given below are for small lots, as 
sold from stores in New York City by merchants carry- 
ing stocks. 

\s there are many consumers whose requirements 
ire not sufficiently heavy to warrant their placing 
vrders with manufacturers for shipment in carload lots 
from mills, these prices are given for their convenience. 


iron and Soft Steel Bars and Shapes 


Per lb 
Bars 
Re eda on, Se BORE 66 56 55.065. bw 5 Dido 4 eH OOS 3.3 TK 
Burden’s H.B. & S I ise price 6.10 
Burden’s best bar iro S price 6.50 
Swedish bars, base price..............:. . +. -2U.00C 
sof Steel 
to 1% in., round and square..............a0tC 
BS Lee eS Oe re a ee ee 3.37¢ 
1 to 6 in. x %4 and [O24 vkee ie eee cenit 3.47¢ 
Rod 5 and 11/16..... «ip bw tari drew coc lara ates: ag 
psands—1% to 6 x 3/16 to No. 8. .c.ccccvcccoeve 4.07¢ 
shap 
B ind channels ( uk cee ec eke ae 3.47¢ 
A vies 
I "4 n. and DREGE bo ewe cee bwet vee reeseeees 3.47 ¢ 
5/1 I x TOOrreerity cry er 5. 72¢ 
O cs 5 Ss sa dees 3.02 
° ‘ Lf id thicke 476 
O l BO OO Sn area sg a de ees es oa 3.D2¢ 
l 8 STC 
8 8 3.62¢ 
Ci FeE A ME ain: baa cate aomcesenk aie weed .3.67¢ 
8 1% in. .4.47¢ 
2 in .5.17¢ 
! t 
[sh OO 64 6-40 o6 de OOOO ROE 5.8 7¢ 
A Re A SE AO B ke cw ee acd eee TT 
to 2% xX , In . : ever ed si veaes 3.57¢ 
I tC 2% x L¢ hee 00606. 5.0 060028 6 0466S 4S 5.7 
ED NOE. 5 «4 ca 5k ees 52 
Merchant Steel 
iv} 
fire, 1%x %1 and or .3.37¢ 
r calk, %x % ll i large) . .4.00¢ 
ypen-hearth springs — 
Standard cast steel, ( ...14.00e 
Ext ist steel 18.00 to 20.00e 
S nec =f Py O00 to 25.00¢e 
Tank Pintes—Steel 
Per lt 
Oe: BORG exe eeasae ees sae vee edIC 
Sheets 
Blue innealed 
Per 
8 and BE tid. soos Re We Mite skien eee ee 4.52: 


per ll hl 

No SEO .cacsvaucwesanse eke 5.17¢ - 
Nos and 24 «eee igh aaa 5.22¢ 6.55 
No uf : ae .5.27¢ 6.60c 
No. 28 é eorrreree ry 6.75c 
No. 30 . Bt oe eere _ 
No. 28, 36 in. wide, 10¢ higher. 
Wood’s Keyst Hammered, 

18-24 gage, 9%c; 26-28 gage, 10%4< 


Galvanized 


Nos. 18 and 20 San leach : js tile dne ee 6.10 

‘ } ‘ 4 De 
Nos. 22 and 24 | nes hae eat even ee (O20 
RN sb OSS kn & <coko waren ee 6.40¢ 
No. 27 : ci ‘ +s ewe ae 
EN ee ee eS nr en ee Ree 6.70« 


Corrugated tRoofing (ants anized 


Qy in. corrugations, 10c. pei i100 lb. over flat sheets. 


On a number of articles the base price only is give: 
it being impossible to name every size. 

The wholesale prices at which large lots are sold b 
manufacturers for direct shipment from mills ar 
given in the market reports appearing in a precedin 
part of THE IRON AGE under the general headings , 
“Iron and Steel Markets” and “Metal Markets.” 


Steel Wire 





BASE PRICE* ON N me COARSER 
ORG ORO sks vials hard 80:0 5o Oe ee t 
Annealed soft Ciba eile PE CMES I 5.25: 
CSRIVRIIEO DRMGRIOR 4.4. o:5cs6.c0s'a oes ee eee 6.00 
( oppered Na ere tee .» 6.00 
inmed: SOLE HOMNOMEF 2 oaks sc obcccces idaeeee ee 7.25¢ 
*Regular extras tor lighté 
Brass Sheet, Rod, Tube and Wire 
BASI Pt 
High Braes Sheet . . os cicc caccces 23c to 24%e 
High Brass Wire ..... “3c to 24%; 
UN BN i io ince bhi i nk as ee 21%c to 23¢ 
Brass Tube ... Se gels Rata pee eee 39% C tO 380 
Capper Sheets 
Sheet copper, hot rolled, 16 0z., 27%ec. to 30c. per Ib. 
base. 
Cold rolled, 14 oz ind heavis ye by advance ver ho 
led 


Tin Plates 
T Cole 14x20 


Bright n 
‘ : imes Waster 
Grade (qrade 
“AAA “A 80 Ib. ...$8.30 $8.05 
Charcoal Charcoal!) 90 Ib. ... 8.40 8.15 
exe0 A$x20 | 100 Ib. ... 8.55 8.30 


11.30 $10.05 iS... 8B 8.55 
IX .. 18.50 12.00 IX ...10.00 9.75 

Lam os 2080 3.75 IXX ...10.95 10.70 
LAs ] 5.50 IXXX ...11.90 11.65 
[XXXX ] 1.26 Wk 12.85 12.60 


SS Pere éeiS eh Chi Cd ee ee ane ose w are 
REE ee bu giana ne ei afe elie + sccee's GOD 
Se ee “*e" .* eelewe we .. 9.65 
Fire door stock cock 


ee ce eeceé 0 dl 
"ee a wehea- ue se cecetee ctl EE 
..70¢e to 72¢ 


Lake Umgot ....scccccscescccnsvcss ences sSQ0 Mu 
Klectrolytic ..... l7%e to 18%e 


ito ica wee 17c to 18¢ 


fo ere are 
; Spelter and Sheet Zine 
Cg ae a re oa aioli ras ania 8lec to 9c 
Sheet zinc, No. 9 base, casks..........-. l2c; open 13¢ 
Lead and Solder 
AIMOPTICRN IW SOMA is os 6 ocd ds wre 6e to 6%e 
ae. eee C Piet xs hand Gaewen ie to 8%e 
Solder % & % quaranteed.......ccccccccevconee 45c 
NG. DRO? 5 i ds v0 nga s o Uke contents eee 40c 
Refined: SOUGET sc cu ks acc dawn aveaye dew eee se 34¢ 
*Prices of solde nd t } it brand vary accord 
to composit 
Rabbite Metal 
Bont MPG WOT TOs ii 6: s0:00:2 1a 6 0:00 6 dees ae 90¢ 
Commercial grade, per | bP Re be eee es 50e 
Antimony 
AARNE a « Gag, ahd wiles Wi ncaieh onda deomare ce orkial wa 914 


Aluminum 
No. 1 aluminum (guaranteed over 99 per cent 
nure), in ingots for reme!tir.e@, per lb. .37¢ to 39ce 
Old Metals 


The market is firm Dealers’ buying prices are 


nominally as follows: Cents 

Ver Ib 
Copper, heavy and cru Pi cS sche So a ae sia 16.50 
Copper, BOAVY and wire... ...ccescnesvsensen 15.25 
Copper, light and bottoms............ssesesee 13.28 
Brass, heavy ....... (scenes been bapeee ee 9.75 
a Se ee re ae oe (.40 
Heavy machine composition.................6. 15.50 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings............... 8.75 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings........ 12.75 

* 1/ 

Lead, NEAVY ..cce cece veencsevevveveveveeces 4.02 2 
Led, COB: avis. <0 ox ‘ 0.0.6 2h 5 wie ie omiet ale en 3.79 
MET LO CTE LE ERROR TORT ToC ee 4.25 
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